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II. 

OWEVER ignorant one may be of 
H the spirit and technicalities of archi- 

tecture, it is impossible to stand in 
the shadow of Westminster Abbey without 
feeling that it is as true an embodiment 
of worship asa prayer and less fugitive than 
the breath of a psalm or ananthem. Mighty 
masses of brute material have here been 
manipulated by marvelous genius; it has 
given them wings and made them to soar 
into the heavens. Three is the prevalent 
number of the abbey, triple height, triple 
length, triple breadth—to remind us of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Its structure is 
cruciform, in honor of the Atonement. The 
geometrical designs which lie at the base of 
its ground-plan are combinations of the tri- 
angle, the circle, and the oval, used in me- 
dieval masonry to indicate the Trinity, 
eternity, and the aureole of the saint. 
These elaborate tokens are in rich pro- 
fusion and extend to the minutest details 
of the building. 

It needs more than a little discernment 

to observe where the work of Edward I. 
joins on to that of Henry III., and that of cae deans ab Giisamemaans aban 
Richard II. to that of Edward I., and that 
of Henry V. to that of Richard II. The window and the glorious chapel of Henry 
later additions, including the great western VII., exhibit the English Perpendicular style 
*The Notes on the Required Reading in Tut CHAUTAUQUAN in all its perfectness. 
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REREDOS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


of historical association which center within 
it. It is not only holy ground, it is classic ; 


and beneath these stones there sleeps the 
mightiest dust of the English race. In 
Poets’ Corner stood Will Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson and Chris Marlowe, when they 
flung their pens and their verses upon the 
coffin of Edmund Spenser. Here Samuel 
Johnson knelt in tears at the funeral of 
Oliver Goldsmith. The grave of Chaucer was 
the magnet which drew into its neighbor- 
hood the tombs of the poets, the musicians, 
the novelists, and the histori- 

ans of four hundred years. 

From the corner of the south 

transept, stately and serene 

Joseph Addison gazes down 

upon the last resting-place of 

Macaulay and Dickens and 

the two great Victorians, 

Robert Browning and Alfred 

Tennyson. Hard by the me- 

morial to Shakespeare is a 

marble bust of Henry Wads- 

worth Longfellow, bearing the 

inscription : 

Erected by English admirers of an 

American poet. 


Leaving the south transept you stand be- 
fore the high altar of the choir. In monastic 
days seven services were held every twenty- 
four hours, called lauds, prime, tierce, sext, 
nones, vespers, and compline. But earth’s 
richest mausoleum has witnessed other 
scenes than those of pious devotion. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror was crowned here 
amidst calamitous confusion on Christmas 
Day, 1066 A.D. His predecessor, Edward 
the Saxon, saint and confessor, is buried 
immediately behind the high altar, in soil 
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brought from the Holy Land for that purpose. 
He has the most honorable place of sepul- 
cher, and deserves it, for he spent one 
tenth of the aational income upon the abbey 
during the fifteen years of its building by 
him. 

Henry III.’s passionate addiction to art 
was only equaled by his extravagance. He 
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sovereigns have been inaugurated in the 
chair he built. Only once since then has 
it left the abbey, when Oliver Cromwell was 
installed as lord protector of the Common- 
wealth. 

Leaning against the screen of the altar 
are the sword and shield of Edward IIL, 
carried before him during his state progress 
on the Continent. This weapon was called 
“the monumental sword that conquered 
France,”’ and indeed, shrewdly wielded, it 
should conquer much, for it is seven feet 
long and eighteen pounds in weight. Henry 
V.’s helmet, shield, and saddle-bow, which 
he wore and used upon the glorious field of 
Agincourt, rest upon the beam of the chant- 

ry erected to his memory, 
the chantry being the most 
splendid monument in the 
abbey. Near the bones of 
the saintly Confessor, and 
placed there in the hope of 
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YORK MINSTER, FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 


rebuilt the abbey at a cost of £500,000 
($2,500,000). The Stone of Scone forms 
the seat of the coronation chair, a rude un- 
chiseled block, and yet the principal monu- 
ment of the unity of the empire. Legend 
declares it was Jacob’s pillow at Bethel ; it 
stood on Ireland’s sacred hill of Tara, and 
was known as “the stone of destiny.” Fer- 
gus took it to Scotland, Kenneth II., 840 
A. D., moved it to Scone, the ancient 
capital of that realm, and Edward I. was 
crowned upon it as monarch of Scotland 
broad. From that time (1307) all English 


sharing his sanctity, lie the bodies of Henry 
III., Edward I., Richard II., Henry V., and 
of Queen Edith, good Queen Maud, Eleanor 
of Castile, Philippa of Hainault, Anne of 
Bohemia, and Catherine of Valois. 

The late Lord Tennyson traced his de- 
scent from the Plantagenet king, Edward 
IIL., and it is interesting to note the striking 
resemblance between the features of the 
laureate and those of the effigy upon the 
tomb of the monarch. 

At the eastern extremity of the building 
stands the lady-chapel, dedicated to the 
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Virgin and built by Henry VII., the quiet, 
intense, crafty, and determined founder of 
the fortunes of the House of Tudor. The 
stalls of the choir are exquisitely and elab- 
orately carved ; above them hang the faded 
banners, overladen with dust, of the Knights 
of the Bath. The magnificent tomb in the 
center is that of the founder of the chapel, 
his wife, Elizabeth of York, sleeping by his 
side. It is not too much to say that to de- 
scribe the tomb adequately would exhaust 
the space of this article. The bronze clos- 
ure around it is the work of the Floren- 
tine sculptor Torrigiano, who, as a youth, 
broke the nose of Michael Angelo with a 
blow of his mallet, and finally starved 
himself to death out of sheer rage, in 
one of the dungeons of the Spanish In- 
quisition. The end of the north aisle of 
this chapel is known as Innocents’ Cor- 
ner, since only children lie buried there. 
Among them are the two poor boys, Ed- 
ward V. and his brother Richard, Duke 
of York, who were murdered in the 


Tower by order of their uncle, Richard 


III., in 1483. 

The very walls of this stateliest 
and daintiest of buildings are 
wrought into universal ornament, 
encrusted with tracery, and 
crowded with statues of saints and 
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martyrs. The stone roof seems, by the 
cunning labor of the chisel, to have been 
robbed of its weight and density and sus- 
pended aloft, as if by magic, with the won- 
derful minuteness and airy security of a 
cobweb. In one of the aisles the coffin 
of Elizabeth rests on the coffin of Mary— 
the executioner and the executed sleeping 
together in the reconciliation of death. 
Passing from the lady-chapel to the north 
transept the visitor stands in Statesman’s 
Aisle, so-called from the number of diplo- 
matists, ministers, and ambassadors who 
are buried here. Chief among them is 
Lord Chatham, “with eagle face and 
outstretched hand, as though to bid Eng- 
land be of good cheer and hurl defiance 
at her foes.”” His son, William Pitt, the 
‘“‘heaven-born premier,” lies buried close 
at hand, and Fox, his great rival, is but a 
few feet away under the same pavement. 
Mansfield, the jurist, is commemorated 
by a lofty entablature. Under the bust 
of the first Lord Lawrence are inscribed 
the words spoken of him by a friend : 
He feared man so little because he feared 
God so much. 
Beaconsfield and Palmerston, two 
very different men, are close to- 
gether, and on Shaftesbury’s tomb 
is summarized the shortest possible 
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WELLS CATHEDRAL. 


exhortation to a noble and unselfish career 
in the two monosyllables, 

Love. Serve. 
Mr. Gladstone’s grave is in this transept, 
near the choir. 

In the adjoining church of St. Margaret’s 
is the window unveiled by James Russell 
Lowell. Among the few donors to this ven- 
erable pile in recent years is George W. 
Childs, of Philadelphia, and on the grave of 
Livingstone these words occur—the last 
recorded words he ever wrote, and found 
beneath his hand where he lay dead in the 
African jungle: 

All I can add in my solitude is, May Heaven’s 
rich blessing come down on every one, American, 
English, or Turk, who will help to heal this open 
sore of the world [#. ¢., the slave-trade]. 

Two of America’s best friends deserve 
mention, Dean Stanley and John Wesley. 
On Dean Stanley’s altar tomb is a charac- 
teristic inscription : 

I know that all things come to an end; 

3ut thy commandments are exceeding broad. 
Under the cenotaph of John and Charles 
Wesley is carved one of John’s famous say- 
ings, 


The best of all is, God is with us. 


The chest in which the remains of Major 
André were transported from the United 
States to England in 1821 is preserved in 


Jerusalem Chamber. 
Much of the old Bene- 
dictine monastery is 
still in existence. The 
Westminster C onfes- 
sion was drawn up and 
the Old Testament re- 
vised in the Jerusalem 
Chamber of the abbot. 
Parliamentary _legisla- 
tion for three hundred 
years, during which 
period the foundations 
of civil and religious 
liberty in England were 
laid, was enacted in the 
chapter house. Even 
to-day the Chapel of the 
Pyx contains the stand- 
ards of gold and silver for theBritish Empire. 
From the vaults of this abbey the bodies 
of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were 
dragged to Tyburn for mutilation and insult. 

One is reluctant to leave Westminster, 
for in a unique and peculiar sense it is the 
common property of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Long before our fathers had turned their 
faces to the West they brought here their 
mighty dead and buried them with lamenta- 
tions and with pride. The abbey, beyond 
any spot on earth, recalls and retains the 
precious heritage of common blood and lan- 
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guage and national desire, which turned the 
tide of battle on many a fatal field and wove 
around the world the romance of adventure, 
the golden chain of commerce, and the re- 
productiveness of colonies. It now draws 


multitudes of worshipers from every part of ° 


the world, including many from our own 
land, and its future promises to be more glo- 
rious than its past. For here, if anywhere, 
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Where still the hand and still the tongue 
Of those who fought and spoke and sung, 
Here where the fretted aisles prolong 
The distant notes of holy song, 

As if some angel spoke again, 

“ All peace on earth, good will to men ”— 
If ever from an English heart, 

Oh, here let prejudice depart. 


York Minster was described in 1430 by 
fEneas Sylvius, afterward Pope Pius II., 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL, FROM THE SOUTHEAST. 


the Christian worship of a reunited race will 
rise in devotion and in praise, and will labor 
to meet the strength and weakness of suc- 
ceeding days, to inspire new meanings into 
ancient forms, and embrace within itself the 
higher aspirations which lead us up to God. 

In view of the deeper feeling for peace 
and concord so happily prevalent at this 
juncture between England and America, the 
words of Sir Walter Scott, when he remem- 
bered the two mighty rivals Fox and Pitt, 
resting within a few feet of each other, come 
naturally to our hearts. 


Here, where the end of earthly things 
Lays heroes, patriots, bards, and kings, 


as the most notable church in all the world 
for size and style. The north and south 
transepts are of the Early English, the nave 
and chapter house of the Decorated style 
(1285-1345), the choir and the towers of the 
Late Perpendicular (1405-70). The four- 
teenth century style of building is at high- 
water mark in the west front. The great 
east window has been described as the finest 
window inthe world, although Gloucester 
disputes the claim. The sumptuous stained 
glass which adorns every part of the build- 
ing; the rich, lierne stone vaulting, with its 
many bosses, in the main transept; the 
foliated moldings of the arches; the gables 
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filled with fine and lofty lancet windows; 
the famous “ Five-Sisters,” through whose 
diapered glass struggles the solemn light— 
these are worthy of the metropolitan church 
of the northern province and the ancient 
city of one of the emperors 

of Rome. The extreme 

length of the cathedral from 

east to west is 524 feet; the 

length of the transept from 

north to south, 222 feet ; the 

nave is 99 feet high; the 

height of the two western _» 

towers is 196 feet, and of, 

the great central tower, 213 

feet. 

The city itself is an 
ancient Roman foundation 
and still retains its walls 
intact. One may walk for 
two and three quarter miles 
upon their ramparts. In 
735 Egbert received the 
pallium as archbishop from Pope Gregory 
III., and in the school which he founded, 
Alcuin, magister scholarum, was educated. 
In 1070 Sweyn and his rude Norse rovers 
burnt the minster to the ground. With the 
coming of the Normans began its latter 
glory, and to-day the various styles of build- 
ing, like the differing notes of a grand chord 
of music, blend together in richest structural 
harmony. 

Prominent among the archbishops of 
York were Geoffrey Plantagenet, illegiti- 
mate son of Henry II. and “Fair Rosa- 
mond”; Walter de Gray, a princely diplo- 
matist who brought about the marriage of 
Margaret of England to Alexander III. of 
Scotland; John of Thoresby, whose brief cate- 
chetical statement is the first faint shadowing 
of an English ritual ; Thomas, Cardinal Wol- 
sey, and John Williams, the great rival of 
Laud. Archbishop Magee, considered by 
competent judges the most eloquent preacher 
of the Anglican Church in this generation, 
was a recent metropolitan, and the present 
holder of the see is Dr. Maclagan, promoted 
thither from Lichfield. The salary of the 
office is $50,000 per year, and the chapter 
consists of a dean and four resident canons. 


12! 


Lincoln Minster is seated in queenly ma- 
jesty on what Wordsworth so aptly styles 
“her sovereign hill.” The church looks 


down in serene repose from a northern 
height upon the din and turmoil of the busy 


ST. ASAPH’S CATHEDRAL. 


streets of the factory town. The build- 
ing may be seen at a distance of twenty 
miles because of the general flatness of the 
country around it. Down in those marshy 
regions lies Epworth Rectory, where Susan- 
nah Wesley reared her great sons for the 
service of the church. At Somersby Alfred 
Tennyson was born, amid the cloisteral calm 
and well-ordered life of another of the rec- 
tories of this diocese. Some of the most 
famous of the Puritans lived adjacent, and 
the country overlooked by Lincoln’s towers 
is full of richést interest to the American 
tourist. 

The chief architectural feature of the 
cathedral is its central tower, a beautiful 
model which has been copied in all Chris- 
tendom. The view from the western door 
cannot be well described ; the rich columns, 
the pointed arches, the lightness, and the 
elegance of the general prospect remind one 
of the sublime and majestic interior of York 
Minster, in many respects a kindred church. 
The big bell in the northwest tower weighs 
5,800 pounds and is six feet ten inches in 
diameter. 

The first Norman bishop was Remigius, 
appointed in 1067; dwarfish in stature, 
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dark in complexion, undignified in aspect. 
“Nature,” says William of Malmesbury, 
** seemed to have formed him to show that 
the noblest spirit might dwell in the most 
wretched body.” He built the church and 
summoned all England to its consecration. 
There are still traces of the almost savage 
plainness of the Early Norman style he 
adopted. Following in the succession came 
Alexander the magnificent, the doer of great 
deeds. He fell from his horse and died of 
apoplexy while following the chase in Wood- 
stock Park. The robbery of the see by the 
greedy statesmen who were the guardians 
of Edward VI. compelled the bishops to va- 
cate the palace, which had been their resi- 
dence since the beginning of the twelfth 
century. 

Here had lived St. Hugh and Grosseteste, 
and Alnwick, the adviser of Henry VI. when 
he built Eton College and King’s College, 
Oxford. Here came Henry VIII. and his 
fifth queen, the loose-living Katherine How- 
ard, who, the next year, lost her head for 
acts of some of which this palace was the 
very scene. Robert Sanderson (1660-63), 


the first casuist of the English Church, and 
Richard Fleming, who exhumed and burnt 
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the bones of the godly John Wyclif, and also 
founded Lincoln College, Oxford, were 
among the bishops of Lincoln. The ca- 
thedral library contains one of the four 
original copies of the Magna Charta anda 
most valuable collection of manuscripts. 
Lichfield lies in the center of ancient 
Mercia, the last of the Anglo-Saxon king- 
doms to receive Christianity. St. Chad 
(669) became the great patron saint of a 
diocese which to-day preserves the memory 
of more than one thousand Christians mar- 
tyred by Diocletian, the Roman emperor. 
From 779 to 803 Lichfield was elevated 
into an archiepiscopal see. During the 
civil war the cathedral underwent sad dese- 
cration at the hands of the Royalists, who 
changed the temple into a fort. Three 
times was it captured and profaned by hos- 
tile armies, and no cathedral in England 
has been so much despoiled of its ancient 
memorials and its illustrious dead as that of 
Lichfield. Dr. Johnson was a native of this 
city, where his father was a bookseller, and 
his bust adorns the church. The three 
spires, the beautiful statuary by Chantrey, 
known as “the sleeping children,” and the 
Hiberno-Saxon volume of the Gospels, said 
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to have been owned by St. Chad, are among 
the treasures shown to the visitor. 

Norwich, founded in 1096, was first built 
of wood, and afterward largely destroyed by 
fire. During the suppression of the monas- 
teries it suffered great damage. The dio- 
cese comprises the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk and eleven parishes in Cambridge- 
shire. From the year 630 until the present 
day East Anglia has thus possessed this re- 
ligious foundation. Edward Stanley, father 
of the great dean of Westminster, was bishop 
here from 1837 to 1849. 

Wells Cathedral is situated in a rich and 
fertile valley to the south of the Mendip 
Hills. Close at hand is a transparent lake 
of water in which the building stands re- 
flected. Un.ike many structures previously 
named, the one now under observation af- 
fords no example of Norman workmanship; 
it is uniformly of the later date. Thomas 
Ken, the author of the Evening Hymn, and 
the greatest bishop of Wells, was born in 
1637. Saintly in character, but intrepid 
in principle, Ken refused to allow his house 


at Winchester to be used as a lodging 


by one of Charles II.’s courtesans, Nell 
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Gwynne. Notwithstanding this the: king 
appointed him tothe see of Bath and Wells; 
about the last act, and one of the best, of 
his unworthy life and reign. 

Notwithstanding the sins of the Stuarts, 
Ken refused to acknowledge William and 
Mary, thus showing the grip of the super- 
stition of the divine right of kings on an 
otherwise powerful and pious mind. He 
lived for twenty years with his generous and 
devoted friend, Lord Weymouth, and on the 
1gth of March, 1711, he fell asleep, leaving 
behind him a blessed and fragrant memory. 

A stranger gazing upon the solemn beauty 
of Gloucester Cathedral would not at first 
deem it a church built by the Normans. 
But when he examined the coronet of 
chapels surrounding the soaring choir, he 
would find among them the unmistakable 
evidences, grand beyond expression, of these 
master masons. 

This is the same cold, white nave upon 
which Anselm gazed as he preached, and 
through which Maud, the empress, went to 
her prayers with her half-brother, Earl 
Robert. Beauclerc, her father, and the 
gray-haired survivors of Hastings have often 
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looked on the enormous round shafts, and 
the tramp of their mailed feet has rung on 
the stone pavements. The monk and archi- 


tect, who in his cell devised the airy fabric 
of the choir, knew that the pale blue sky of 
the Severn lands was very dim and light- 


less compared with 
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shadowing them, have knelt and prayed 
Godwine and Harold, Gurth and Leofwine, 
Eustace, Tostig, Aldyth, and Edith. 

The Welsh cathedrals are those of Llan- 
daff, St. Asaph, Bangor, and St. David’s, 
the latter being the most important see of the 





the brilliancy of the 
southern heavens. 
So he planned the 
largest painted win- 
dow in Europe, fill- 
ing the eastern end 
of the cathedral, 
seventy-two feet high 
and thirty-eight wide. 

The glass has been 
marvelously pre- 
served. Neither the 
ravages of the weath- 
er, nor the revolution- 
ist, nor of the busy 
restorer, have been 
inflicted upon it. 
Here are emblazoned 
forty-nine figures and 
eighteen armorial 
shields, thirteen of 
which are certainly 
the identical ones in- 
serted by the survi- 
vors of Cressy. In 
fact, the window was 
a memorial of the 
victory, and among the coats of arms are 
those of Edward III. and the “Black 
Prince” and their knightly companions 
in that famous campaign. 

When Edward II. lay brutally murdered 
in Berkeley Castle, some seventeen miles 
from Gloucester, no religious house dared 
offer him burial, for they feared the venge- 
ance of his consort Isabella, the Jezebel 
who had done him to death. Brave old 
Abbot Thoky boldly sent to Berkeley and 
begged that the body of the dead king 
might be buried in his church, where his 
sepulcher is unto this day. Here also are 
the tombs of Osric and Ethelred, kinsmen of 
Penda and kings of Mercia; and on these 
worn flags, beneath the somber arches over- 
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principality. Exeter 
is famous for its west- 
ern window and a 
magnificent organ, 
whose pealing notes 
rang out a triumphal 
march of welcome as 
William of Orange 
passed beneath after 
landing at Torbay. 
Hereford and Wor- 
cester both belonged 
| to the ancient see of 
Mercia, of which 
Lichfield was the con- 
| stituted head. Ripon 
and Peterborough are 
the development of 
Benedictine monas- 
teries, founded in 
661 and 665 respect- 
ively. 

Chester’s somewhat 
uninteresting — struct- 
ure has been elabo- 
rately restored, and in 
this palatine city every 
phase of human life 

existing here for nearly two thousand years 
can be identified by its various buildings. 
Bath and Chichester, Rochester and Car- 
lisle, Manchester and Liverpool, have claims 
upon the reader’s attention which, if subor- 
dinate, are not to be despised. And I con- 
clude this brief mention by naming St. 
Paul’s in London as the one cathedral 
church in the style of the Renaissance 
which exists in England. St. Peter’s at 
Rome.is 630 feet long, 440 broad, with a 
nave width of 220 feet, and height of dome, 
438 feet. To make the comparison remem- 
ber that St. Paul’s is 500 feet in length, 250 
feet broad, and has a width of nave of 115 
feet, the dome being 365 feet high. For 
balanced regularity and ordered magnifi- 
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cence St. Paul’s is 
worthy of the title 
“ The second church 
of western Christian- 
ity.” 

"The ground-plan is 
a Latin cross, and the 
general outlines have 
what Augustus J. C. 
Hare called “‘a pecu- 
liar sooty dignity all 
their own.” The 
chief features, archi- 
tecturally, are, first, 
the western front, and, 
secondly, the mighty 
dome, which mothers 
the mightier city. 
From the far-away days of hoary antiquity 
Ludgate Hill has been the site of a temple. 
The church destroyed in the great fire of 
London was nearly 600 feet long and 140 feet 
high to the ridge of the choir roof, while its 
spire reached a height of 460 feet. Like all 
buildings of its time it was in the Gothic style. 

In this building were the monuments of 
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Ethelred the Unready, John of Gaunt, Sir 
Philip Sidney, brought here from Zutphen, 
and Nicholas Bacon, father of the great 
chancellor. Queen Elizabeth held public 
thanksgiving in old St. Paul’s for the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, a banner from the 
captured galleons trailing forty feet behind 
her in the dusty procession. The present 
erection was completed in the lifetime of 
one dean, one bishop, and one architect, 
Sir Christopher Wren. Under a_ black 
marble sarcophagus in the crypt, intended 
by Cardinal Wolsey for himself, lie the re- 
mains of Nelson, the lord of the sea. He 
is surrounded by his companions in arms, 
Rodney, Howe, and Collingwood. Many 
years later the British nation buried here 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington, whose somber 
and magnificent tomb befits a Cesar. 

The choir, with its cunning carvings by 
Grinling Gibbons; the vast basal area used 
by thronging multitudes; the whispering 
gallery; the festival in which five thou- 
sand charity children sing every first Thurs- 
day of June; the pulpit, with its memories 
of South, Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Bloomfield, 
Coley, Milman, Church, and Liddon—these 
are among the glories of London’s metro- 
politan church and Wren’s finest production. 
The memorial inscription on the portico of 
the north transept amply suffices for the 
claims of the architect: 

Si monumentum requiris, circumspice. 
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MODERN proverb, having a scientific 
parentage, says “‘ A man is what he 
eats,” and this truism, taken in con- 

nection with the cosmopolitan effects of 
modern commerce, must make the new 
proverb apply to states, nations, peoples, 
and races, just in proportion as they are in- 
fluenced by modern civilization and affected 
by the fashion that governs eating. Thus 
we would amend the proverb to read “A 
nation is what its people eat,” and we 
would begin to get at the root causes of 
some of the mysteries of human _ pro- 
gression. 

Of course man is little more than a peri- 
patetic plant, as much connected with the 
earth in his physical nature as is any tree 
deep-rooted and anchored in the soil. The 
very air he breathes is saturated with the 
powers of the globe it envelops, and thus 
all his connections and environments tend 
to produce similarity in tastes, manners, 
energy, and ambition in the peoples of any 
special section, and as time passes extends 
these effects and resulting similarities to 
wider and wider areas, as though nature 
were operating to remove the dissimilarities 
of nations, as it is removing them from the 
people of a nation and already has removed 
them from families and tribes or clans. 

A comprehension of this effort and pur- 
pose of nature and of the extraordinary 
advantage its consummation will be to the 
human race will convince the least thought- 
ful mind that a general distribution of food 
is of the greatest importance. The advent 
of the millennium itself may be said to 
depend on it. There are two natural 
powers always contending for control within 
the cosmos, and we presume beyond it; 
these are progress and conservatism. One 
represents the virility of being, the other 
the effeminacy of negation. One succeeds 
by effort to produce whatever it needs, the 
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other by a miserly clinging to that which 
has been attained. 

Patriotism is a good thing, but a too 
exclusive intermarrying in ‘any nation will 
reduce the virility of its people to the lowest 
ebb and soon make them slaves to foreign 
neighbors; nature’s effort to force a cure. 
It is the mingling in America of all the 
strains of blood of the world that has made 
our people the most energetic, independent, 
and progressive on earth. 

The assimilation of all the foods of man- 
kind will have nearly the same effect on a 
nation, and this is the reason why insular 
peoples are generally more active, advanced, 
and brave than the interior dwellers of con- 
tinents. In our own times England and 
China illustrate this fact strongly. The 
Asiatic, inbred and subsisting mainly on 
rice, is a sample of national decay that only 
time and innate conservatism can produce ; 
while the Briton has all the force and all 
the virtues the other lacks. The Hebrew 
race is a living proof of the advantage of 
the change of food, air, and country, even 
to a people who dogmatically intermarry. 

To students of history it is a question 
whether the Anglo-Saxon or the Norman 
spirit produces the better humanity. The 
former as it exists to-day contains more 
cubic inches of conservatism than the latter, 
which in mingling with the Latin blood 
seems to have gained in brilliancy what it 
lacks in fortitude. The Briton gets his 
beefy stamina from the ox which he devours, 
the Gael his e/am from the wine that is 
his blood-maker. The American is the 
combination of both.- But the progressive 
and aggressive man is never content, and it 
is generally conceded that it is the dis- 
satisfied man who makes the world move 
on. It seems to be a fact standing out in 
history that republics lead the world in 
original thought in every line of life, and 
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the latest revolution in the production, 
preservation, and distribution of food, one 
of the many triumphs of the nineteenth 
century, must be added to the evidence 
upon this assertion. 

The comparatively new and extraordinary 
industry of hermetically sealing fresh foods 
of all kinds in tin, known as the “canned 
goods business,” is by degrees occupying 
the entire field of domestic food prepara- 
tion, yet it has received little or no attention 
from the “literati”? who purvey historical 
pabulum to contemporaneous humanity. 
Yet the industry has laid prehensile hands 
on almost every food of every clime, until 
it has become the veritable handmaid of 
nature for the cosmopolitan improvement 
of the race. 

It was intended to make a grand presen- 
tation of the industry at the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago, but at the last 
moment, after the scope of the plan had 
received the hearty approval of Director- 
General Davis, it had to be abandoned 
from lack of space on which to erect a 
building that would contain the display. 
The indications are that the industry will 
continue to grow and extend its scope until 
every article of food produced in any part 
of the world will be procurable in every 
other part, and further that all cooked 
foods will be prepared by skilled and scien- 
tific cooks, to the displacement of dyspepsia 
and slatternly ignorance and for the solution 
of the problem of housekeeping. This in- 
dustry has no ancient history; it is the 
direct outcome of modern progress and its 
mission is to give to all mankind luxuries 
which only princes could afford in the 
centuries gone by. It may therefore be 
termed one of the flank movements of 
natural socialism, for anything that gives 
the masses the advantages which have 
been enjoyed only by the aristocracy tends 
to topple crowns in the dust and make the 
man more valued than the raiment. 

The industry is not due to any accidental 
discovery, nor to any scholarly scientific 
research. It was the result of years and 
years of experience of a most unique and 
unsociable worker among the poorest of 
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French employees, in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. Nicolas Appert, of 
whose birthplace we know nothing, spent a 
life of ninety years in a line of collateral 
industries, and through all the plodding 
patience of employment to secure a living 
seems to have kept a discerning mind on 
the su‘ject of preserving alimentary sub- 
stances in their natural state. He was in 
turn brewer, winemaker, pickler, and con- 
fectioner, an investigator and experimenter 
always, and it is a matter of tradition that, 
like some of our American mechanical in- 
ventors, he would let his family want while 
he spent his earnings in his investigations. 
This, when it succeeds, we call genius; 
the far eastern people call it fate. But, 
whatever it may be, when in 1795 the 
French government, the Republican As- 
sembly, offered a prize for the best method 
of preserving food, Appert captured it, 
although he had Gay-Lussac and other 
scientists as competitors. Appert, however, 
used only glass vessels in his process; we 
have to thank an Englishman for the tin- 
can substitute, and the world is indebted to 
America for making a great industry of this 
and developing its possibilities. As a 
matter of fact, the vast extension of this 
business is due to the currency inflation 
and high wages produced by our Civil War. 
Great success of any business must depend 
on the ability of the masses to consume its 
products, and canned goods are essentially 
the food luxyries of the toilers. The 
miner, the logger, the sailor, and soldier 
regard them now as necessaries, and the 
retail grocery is rapidly becoming a store- 
house of goods in tin. The market-basket 
of the wife of the wage-worker is the fly- 
wheel which drives the canning factory. 
But, while this modern industry is at 
once improving the physical, mental, and 
social condition of the masses, it seems to 
the observer that domestic powers are neg- 
lectful of the opportunities it brings to 
them. A study of the characteristics of 
nations has taught us that in proportion as 
nature does much for a people they do less 
for themselves, that where food, clothing, 
and shelter are unnecessary or are provided 
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ready-made by nature, mankind gives least 
attention to the future provision, and it 
seems that as science and systematic in- 
dustry provide prepared foods in greater 
variety and improved culinary quality the 
housekeepers more completely neglect their 
duties. Or is this but another phase of the 
transposition of the duties of the sexes, 
that as men are endeavoring to repair the 
deficiencies caused by the hegira of woman 
from her normal field, the success of his 
efforts only increases the desertion by remov- 
ing the least necessity for her remaining? 
Whatever the cause, such is the effect in 
respect to canned goods. It should be 
understood that the raison d’étre of this 
industry is to give to mankind all the world 
over the food from other sections and 
climes which would not keep fresh and 
wholesome if transported in their natural 
state. The whole problem is summed up 
in the ability to put such luxuries in the 
hands of the masses at low prices. There- 
fore when we find a canner putting up food 
that will keep equally well without hermet- 


ical sealing we know it can be but a matter 
of time for him to find it a losing business, 
for who will pay ten cents per can for 
soaked peas (or other soaked goods) when 
she can buy four times as much of the 
same article in the dry state for ten cents 


and soak them herself? The canner should 
confine himself to the legitimate purpose of 
his business, viz., the preservation of perish- 
able foods by hermetically sealing them; 
and the housewife should understand that 
the goods as they come from the can are 
only ready for the cook. 

The old proverb says, ‘‘God sends the 
victuals, but the devil sends the cooks.” 
Yet our modern woman, who has set out to 
occupy the masculine fields of business, 
seems to have decided that the easiest way 
to right this wrong is to abolish the cooks 
and eat the goods as the Lord sends them 
to her. Probably the great bulk of canned 
meats, fish, and vegetables, to say nothing 
of fruits, milk, etc., are eaten as they come 
from the can, with a resulting sameness 
that greatly injures the popular appreciation 
of the goods. 
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Many things, however, are preordained, 
and this neglect of the housekeeper may be 
but the preparation of destiny for the ad- 
vent of the better time, when the canners 
will prepare all things for the table; when 
meats will be procurable in tin in any style 
of roast, broil, fry, fricassee, soup, stew, or 
hash, and vegetables or fruits in equal 
variety of preparation. Then the modern 
kitchen and cook will be displaced by the 
well-filled pantry of tinned foods and the 
electric heater. 

Meanwhile the industry has had one 
great handicap, viz., the consumer has had 
to do what Pat calls “ buy a pig in a poke”’; 
the label has been the only guide to the 
quality of the contents, and swindlers of 
all sorts have taken advantage of this to 
sell inferior goods at high prices under a 
gorgeous label, changing the style of the 
latter from year to year so that the public 
could not follow and reject the poor goods. 
But the canners, after nearly twenty years 
of effort and organization, have, through 
their local and national association, arrived 
at a method that will give the public security 
in buying these goods. 

The “National Association of Canned 
Food Packers” has a registered seal, and 
the use of this seal in any label on any 
canned goods will be a guarantee that the 
goods in the tin on which it appears are 
fully up to the standard fixed by the asso- 
ciation. If otherwise, the canner will be 
liable to prosecution for misuse of the seal 
and will be sued for damages. 

It is not possible to allow the goods to 
be examined before purchase, for if a can 
be opened to permit this the contents will 
rapidly spoil from access of the air. As 
this rule governs in all cases, the goods 
must go to the housekeeper exactly as they 
leave the canner, so far as the quality of 
the contents of the canis concerned. This 
should be of advantage to the consuming 
public, for it unquestionably makes it im- 
possible for the vender to adulterate the 
goods, and, if the responsibility can only 
be fixed on the canner, so that he will suf- 
fer in reputation if his goods are not what 
they should be, he will have to furnish goods 
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satisfactory to the public at all times or go 
out of business. 

But as the contents of every can area 
mystery until it is cut open and thereafter 
cannot be returned if not as represented, 
there remains always the opportunity for 
the swindler and speculator. These were 
not slow to avail themselves of it. It would 
seem that the label would provide a means 
to prevent deception, it being necessary in 
all cases to label each can to indicate the 
variety of goods it contained. While prices 
of canned goods were high and profits good 
the label seemed to suffice, but when can- 
neries multiplied and competition reduced 
prices and wiped out profits, labels began to 
be misleading, inferior goods were branded 
as of higher quality and were sold as such. 
But the public became disgusted and the 
business suffered. Many of the packers, of 
course, would not be guilty of such dishon- 
esty, but when the honest goods of an hon- 
orable firm were labeled “standard” and 
came in competition with dishonest goods, 
also labeled “standards,” the wholesale 


price of the honest goods was broken down 
to that of the cheap goods and many honest 
packers were forced out of business rather 


than continue selling below cost. For the 
canners were not the only ones to blame in 
this misuse of labels. A word of explana- 
tion here will benefit the public. 

There are no natural foods that are all 
perfect or all alike in quality. Selection is 
therefore the prime operation in the cannery, 
and as a result they are compelled to have 
“standards,” ‘extras,’ and ‘ seconds.” 
“Standards” are the normal article in its 
natural state, as far as possible, “extras ” 
being the choicest goods selected from the 
mass, and “seconds,” or second quality as 
compared with “standards,” being such as 
are rejected because not good enough for 
“standards.” In fruits there is a still lower 
grade known as “pie fruit,” which contains 
all that is too hard or too soft, windfalls, and 
such as lose their natural form. ‘ Stand- 
ards” in fruit are pared and put up ina 
good syrup, made of sugar; “extras” are 
pared and put up in a heavy syrup; “ sec- 
onds” are put up in water and are generally 
C—Nov. 
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unpared, and “ pie fruit’ is put up in water 
and is unpared. It is evident the inferior 
grades can be put up much cheaper than 
can ‘“‘standards”’ or “extras,” and also that 
these two grades have to bear the main ex- 
pense of the first cost of the goods, because 
the more careful the selection of the goods 
for these two grades the larger will be the 
quantity rejected that will have to go into 
the cheap grades and the higher will be 
the first cost of the finer grades. Herein 
comes the opportunity of the swindling 
speculator. 

Selecting some canner who has a good 
reputation, he offers to buy a large lot of his 
“standard” goods, if he can get them at 
five or ten per cent below the price at which 
the same goods have been sold to any other 
party. Of course the offer is declined. 
Then he offers to take the goods at that 
price, without labels on the cans, and label 
them himself, which is also declined, as the 
goods cannot be packed of “standard” 
quality for that price. Then he says he 
does not care what the quality of the goods 
is, only so they are labeled “standard.” If 
one packer will not meet his views another 
will, or he will buy a lot of unlabeled goods, 
of second quality (at a low price), and label 
them “standards” or even “extras” if he 
have assuranceenough. They are sold to the 
retail grocers as a bargain below the price 
of “standards,” but at a big profit to the 
speculator. The industry is injured in gen- 
eral estimation, the canner is injured, not 
only in reputation but the price of his 
honest “standards” is lowered by these 
cheaper, bogus “ standards,” and the public 
is swindled as well as disgusted. It would 
seem that this was a proper place for the 
application of law, but there is no law that 
would directly apply to it. It was not an 
adulteration, even when the can was half 
filled with water, or was only half full. It 
was understood some years ago that Con- 
gress could not enact a national law to re- 
quire honesty in food matters, as that was 
a prerogative of the states, but the Interstate’ 
Commerce Act showed the way to overcome 
that difficulty. 

After getting many of the states to enact 
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laws in respect to canned foods, it developed 
that unless every state did so the evils could 
not be removed. The National Association 
will at next session ask Congress to pass a 
national law, which, in connection with the 
use of the ‘“ Association Seal” and a liberal 
education of the public through the papers, 
it is thought will make it possible for any 
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one of ordinary intelligence to get just what 
is desired, by being guided by the label on 
the can. We are, therefore, fairly on the 


way to have the destroying element removed 
from this industry, and it will then be free 
to fulfil its mission of extending sectional 
blessings to all the earth and of assisting in 
the general improvement of mankind. 


LORD PALMERSTON. 


BY J. CASTELL HOPKINS. 


URING half a century Lord Palm- 
erston held a high place in British 
public life and for thirty years con- 

trolled the foreign policy of his country in 
such a manner as to make himself the 
frequent arbiter and guiding influence in 
European struggles for liberty or constitu- 
tional development. His name became a 
potent force upon the Continent long before 
his personality had attracted popularity at 
home. But in the latter years of his life 
he wielded a personal power in Parliament 
and among the people greater than that of 
Bolingbroke, Chatham, or Pitt—a power 
which enabled him to compel the practical 
support of the Tory party and the adhesion 
of five sixths of the Liberals. ‘There are 
no more Pyrenees,” exclaimed Louis XIV. 
upon a memorable occasion, and before he 
died Lord Palmerston was practically able 
to say that for him there were no more 
parties. He held in check the intense 
reforming energy of Gladstone and reduced 
to a minimum of influence the brilliant 
opposition of Disraeli. His immense pop- 
ularity became a political phenomenon of 
marvelous proportions and one which held 
for years in a state of almost suspended 
animation the party passions and ambitions 
and energies of the British Parliament and 
public. 

This power came to him in the main 
because of his virile English sentiment, his 
‘ embodiment of English thought, principles, 
and prejudices, his acute comprehension of 
the slow-going English mind, and the final 
strength of English determination. He 


. 


appealed often and successfully to that 
deep-seated pride of power which lies par- 
tially concealed at the root of the British 
character. Of such a nature was his famous 
declaration in the Pacifico debate: ‘As 
the Roman in days of old held himself free 
from indignity when he could say Civis 
Romanus sum, so also a British subject, in 
whatsoever land he may be, shall feel con- 
fident that the watchful eye and the strong 
arm of England will protect him against in- 
justice and wrong.” Nor were these mere 
empty words. At the risk of war and despite 
the possibilities of political displacement he 
carried the principle into practice, and 
never before nor since—even in these later 
days of vast imperial power—has the pres- 
tige of England stood higher than it did in 
the days of Palmerston’s control of its 
foreign affairs. 

Throughout his career Lord Palmerston 
had many personal advantages. Born in 
Westminster, England, in 1784, he inherited 
the environment of culture and social influ- 
ence which comes naturally to a scion of 
the British aristocracy; a descendant of 
the Sir William Temple who still represents 
to the English race many of the splendors of 
the Elizabethan age; one who was con- 
nected by ties of blood with the historic 
Grenville family, the ducal line of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos, and the descendants of 
the illustrious Sheridan. Inheriting his 
Irish peerage at the age of eighteen, he 
early entered into possession of all the op- 
portunities which might be commanded by 
a clever young nobleman, free from the 
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disadvantages which a compulsory seat in 
the House of Lords might have offered. 
Handsome in appearance and gay in man- 
ner, he won the social designation of 
“Cupid” in his younger days, and when 
he finally married, late in life (1839), the 
widowed Countess Cowper, he became a 
brother-in-law of Lord Melbourne and a 
connection of the influential families of 
Roden, Shaftesbury, Cowper, Lucan, and 
Bessborough. More than this, he won a 
wife who made her sa/ons a great power in 
London and brought all the influence of 
social leadership to the aid of her husband’s 
political advancement. 

Entering the House of Commons in 1807 
and holding a seat in that body until his 
death in 1865, Lord Palmerston almost 
immediately became a member of the gov- 
ernment, though not of that inner circle 
which is called the cabinet. For twenty 
years—from 1809 to 1830, with a few 


months’ exception—he held the position of 
secretary at war in the ministries of Per- 
ceval, Liverpool, Canning, Goderich, and 


Wellington. It was a great and eventful 
period, and a most responsible administra- 
tive post which Lord Palmerston was thus 
selected to fill at the age of twenty-five. 
When he commenced his career of state- 
craft nearly all Europe was at the feet of 
Napoleon. Holland, Italy, Spain, Bavaria, 
Austria, Prussia, Hanover were in the power 
of the great usurper, and only upon the 
seas did the union jack wave in triumph. 
Sweden, Portugal, and Denmark were threat- 
ened, while at Tilsit the Russian autocrat 
had apparently joined the French con- 
queror in a partition of Europe. To a 
great extent the succeeding history of the 
Peninsular War and the final overthrow of 
France is a history of Palmerston’s admin- 
istration of the War Department. Of that 
period little more need be said than that 
he rendered to Wellington and other com- 
manders the services which in an earlier 
time Chatham had given to Amherst, Clive, 
and Wolfe. 

Those, however, were not the days of 
newspaper fame, and Palmerston took but 
little part in parliamentary debates. Hence 
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it was that while he became known all over 
Europe and held his post through all the va- 
ried politica! changes of two decades, he was 
comparatively little known to the English 
masses. There was even much surprise 
felt when in 1830 Earl Grey appointed him 
to the Foreign Office in the great reforming 
administration. It was the commencement 
of the second period in Lord Palmerston’s 
career. He had meanwhile drifted a long 
way in political matters from the days of 
his early Toryism to those in which he was 
able to accept office under Grey. But it 
had been a very natural process. His 
heart was wrapped up in foreign affairs. 
He seems to have cared nothing for home 
politics, and in all the five Tory govern- 
ments in which he held a place Palmerston 
never publicly defended the repressive 
measures which were deemed necessary 
from time to time, though of course he held 
his share of official responsibility. On the 
other hand, he had always supported Cath- 
olic emancipation and the abolition of the 
slave trade. Abstention from public speak- 
ing was possible in those days for a states- 
man, and it may be that some natural 
foresight prevented him from pressing 
himself to the front in defense of meas- 
ures which may have been necessary in 
days of storm without and stress within, 
but were none the less bound to be unpop- 
ular with the masses. He certainly avoided 
any more responsibility than he could help, 
refused a seat, in the cabinet under the 
Duke of Portland, and declined the leader- 
ship of the House of Commons under Lord 
Goderich, when Mr. Canning’s death took 
place in 1827. 

But the great compelling force of his 
early life is to be found in the example and 
policy of Canning. That brilliant states- 
man combined a passionate love for liberty 
abroad with the feeling that the constitu- 
tion at home was almost free enough; that 
any changes required in the British system 
could come gradually, and were not greatly 
needed at present—with the exception of 
Catholic emancipation; that the great mis- 
sion of England was to crush tyranny in 
Europe and develop by every means in her 
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power free institutions and peoples all over 
the world. Add to these principles a 
passionate desire for the promotion of Eng- 
lish power and influence and we have the 
elements which entered most largely into 
Lord Palmerston’s heart and life; which 
caused his indifference to mere party lines 
and distinctions; which made him averse 
in early days to parliamentary speaking; 
which caused him by steady and natural 
gradation to pass from the inner circle of 
Wellington to the confidence of the reform 
leaders of 1830. While Canning lived his 
political history is that of his devoted fol- 
lower; when he died his views continued 
to permeate the latter’s policy and to main- 
tain the Canningite party for many years in 
a position very similar to that of the Peel- 
ites of a later period. The small but 
potent party included William Huskisson, 
Lord Goderich, Lord Melbourne, Lord 
Palmerston, Charles Grant, afterward Lord 
Glenelg—eleven peers and twenty com- 
moners all told. 

Palmerston first assumed control of the 


Foreign Office with the determination of 


cultivating a French alliance. And in spite 
of many difficulties he succeeded in the 
main in this policy—the chief exceptions 
being in the Belgian question and the 
Egyptian embroglio of 1839. The former 
case illustrates his policy of straightforward 
firmness and almost rough frankness. The 
French government wanted to have the Duc 
de Nemours selected as king of the Belgians, 
and this was believed by Palmerston to 
mean a practical and certainly ultimate 
annexation of the new kingdom to France. 
Writing on February 15, 1831, instructions 
to Lord Granville at Paris concerning his 
demeanor toward the French minister of 
foreign affairs, he says: “ Pray take care in 
all your conversation with Sebastiani to make 
him understand that our desire for peace 
will never lead us to submit to affront 
either in language or in act.” On August 
13 he writes still more vigorously : 

Will the French government withdraw their 
troops into France as soon as the Dutch have 
evacuated Belgium? Pray make them comprehend 


all that hangs upon that decision. Grey writes to 
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He is peremptory on this point; and even if 
the cabinet had the slightest wish to give way upon 
it—which they have not—public opinion in Eng- 
It is, then, a question 


you. 


land would prevent them. 
of war or peace. 


Eventually Lord Palmerston’s forceful 
diplomacy won complete freedom for Bel- 
gium, both from Dutch rule and French 
dominance. In Poland he refused to inter- 
vene except by diplomatic suggestions, 
which were of course useless without the 
knowledge that force would be employed. 
He defended this policy of non-intervention 
upon lines not dissimilar to Lord Salisbury’s 
explanation of his Armenian policy or his 
own subsequent reasons for refusing to help 
Denmark in its Schleswig-Holstein troubles. 
He did not believe that it was England’s 
duty to fight several great powers in 
defense of small peoples for whom she felt 
sympathy but in whose condition she had 
no practical interest. He was preeminently 
a practical statesman. When all European 
liberties were threatened, as in the days of 
Napoleon, he would join in their defense to 
the uttermost of England’s strength. When 
Belgian or Spanish or Portuguese liberty 
could be developed or preserved, even at 
the expense of a possible struggle with 
some single nation such as France, he was 
willing to encounter the risk. But to face 
a coalition of Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
in sentimental defense of Poland, he would 
no more undertake than would Lord Salis- 
bury a contest with Russia, France, and Ger- 
many for the defense of the unfortunate 
Armenians. In this line of action he em- 
bodied the combined common sense and 
sturdy determination of the English people 
—the feeling which makes them hesitate 
long before entering upon a great strugyle, 
but once plunged into it prevents them 
from ever recognizing defeat or giving way 
to difficulties. 

When constitutional government was 
established in Spain and Portugal in the 
early thirties, Lord Palmerston gave 
strong practical support to the new institu- 
tions, against the external machinations of 
the Holy Alliance which had been formed 
by Russia, Prussia, and Austria, and the 
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internal efforts of Don Miguel in Portugal 
and Don Carlos in Spain, to reestablish 
despotic government. He was always very 
proud of the Quadruple Alliance of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and Portugal, which 
he organized in the spring of 1834 for the 
preservation and advancement of liberal 
principles in Europe and which acted as an 
effective counterpoise to the plots of the 
three great despotisms. In the same way 
he had enthusiastically supported Canning 
in warning off the Holy Alliance from inter- 
ference in South America when Spain was 
endeavoring to maintain despotic rule in 
those struggling communities, and had 
helped to bring the United States forward 
in a policy which has since become famed 
as the Monroe Doctrine—under other con- 
ditions and with very different application 
and principles. 

For Greece Palmerston did much. 
Though a thorough believer in the neces- 
sity which existed then and thereafter for 
preserving the integrity and independence 
of Turkey—a euphemism for the protection 


of British interests in the East against the 


advance and domination of Russia — he 
never hesitated to strip the sultan of terri- 
tory which might be erected into states 
possessing a measure of stability and free- 
dom. Hence his early difference at home 
with Wellington and the high Tories of the 
time, and abroad with Russia, in connection 
with the establishment of free institutions 
and extended territories in Greece after her 
long and bitter struggle. As in later days 
in Servia and Bulgaria, Russia wanted to 
create a small and feeble kingdom depend- 
ent upon the government of the czar. 
Palmerston finally compelled and obtained 
the extension of her boundaries so as to 
make external independence possible to- 
gether with the establishment of institutions 
which made internal liberty practicable. In 
1839 Mehemet Ali, a bold and brilliant ad- 
venturer, had captured the government of 
Egypt, overrun Syria with his forces, and 
threatened to capture Constantinople. 
Under the terms of the treaty of Unkiar- 
Skelessi, Russia was preparing to pour her 
troops into Turkey for the protection of the 
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capital, while France, for purposes of her 
own, was supporting Mehemet Ali. Out of 
this tangled web of danger and difficulty 
Palmerston, by a boldness which did not 
shrink from military intervention and the 
driving of the Egyptians out of Syria, 
brought about the retirement of Mehemet 
Ali into Egypt and a nominal alliance of 
the great powers for the protection of Tur- 
key. One of his despatches to Sir Henry 
Bulwer at Paris illustrates the attitude he 
sometimes assumed in this critical period: 

If Thiers again holds to you the language of 
menace, however indistinctly and vaguely shadowed 
out, pray retort upon him to the full extent of what 
he may say to you, and convey to him in the most 
friendly and inoffensive manner possible that, if 
France throws down the gauntlet, we shall not 
refuse to pick it up; and that if she begins a war 
she will to a certainty lose her ships, colonies, and 
commerce before she sees the end of it; that her 
army of Algiers will cease to give her anxiety, and 
that Mehemet Ali will be just chucked into the Nile. 

In 1833 Lord Melbourne became head of 
a reconstructed Whig ministry and Palmer- 
ston remained at the Foreign Office during 
the few months of its existence. From 
1835 to 1841 he was again foreign secretary 
in Melbourne’s second administration. In 
Lord John Russell’s ministry—1846-52— 
he again held the same position and had to 
deal with the Spanish marriage question 
and to compel Louis Philippe to retire from 
his ambitious dynastic schemes in the pen- 
insula. Again, as in 1830, he had to 
handle the complex conditions resulting 
from European revolutions, and it was well 
for England that in 1848-49, when des- 
potic thrones were everywhere falling in the 
dust, she had a minister who was anxious 
to help the cause of liberty abroad but not 
willing to endanger English interests in 
quixotic enterprises. Occasionally in this 
period Palmerston was rash, often he was 
overbearing in manner, sometimes he was 
dictatorial in policy, but none the less his 
plans were, upon the whole, wise and far- 
seeing. An illustration of the latter fact is 
seen in his refusal to go to war with Russia 
and Austria for the independence of Hun- 
gary. It was an occasion for sentimental 
statesmanship, but one of which he did 
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not avail himself. Later on it was clearly 
seen that England would not have supported 
such a policy, although there was some 
localized enthusiasm. Not even the pic- 
turesque eloquence of Kossuth could 
arouse any really national feeling in the 
matter. What was practicable Lord Palm- 
erston did do, and when Austria, backed 
by Russia, demanded the extradition and 
surrender of the Hungarian refugees in 
Turkey, Lord Palmerston impelled the 
Porte to refuse, and sent the British fleet to 
Besika Bay to enforce his dictum. The 
Austro-Russian demand was withdrawn 
and the patriots saved. 

An illustration of his rashness is, on the 
other hand, found in the hasty recognition 
of Napoleon III. in 1851, and his own sub- 
sequent dismissal from office. At the time 
this was supposed to have been because of 
cabinet differences in the matter; now it is 
known to have been caused by Lord Palm- 
erston’s unwillingness to submit his des- 
patches to the queen before sending them 
out—as other ministers have done before 
and since. The publication of the queen’s 
personal memoranda defining the foreign 
secretary’s duties to herself was a revela- 
tion to the public of the part she had taken 
and intended to take in public government. 
The dismissal was salutary in more ways 
than one, and though it was not long before 
he was in office again, his policy thereafter 
showed distinctly greater consideration 
toward foreign governments without any 
change in principle or practical policy. 

Through the Crimean War Palmerston 
held the post of home secretary, and 
though indirectly responsible for its con- 
duct, he was known to have always favored 
aggressive and active measures. Out from 
the broken reputations of the period he 
came unscathed until the wish for him to 
take the helm assumed large popular pro- 
portions. The Aberdeen ministry finally 
resigned on January 29, 1855, and Lord 
Palmerston, at the age of seventy, became 
prime minister. He finished the war and 
held office for three years; but troubles 
growing out of the attempted assassination 
of Louis Napoleon led to his resignation 


in February, 1858. In June, 1859, he 
again formed a ministry and wielded 
almost supreme power until his death six 
years later. During this period his govern- 
ment had to deal with the Austro-Italian 
War, and here again he did what was pos- 
sible to advance the principles of liberty 
among the struggling states of Italy. 
Though no longer foreign minister, he was 
none the less the master mind of his cabinet, 
as he had always endeavored to be in his 
department. Hehad effected during his pre- 
vious career many commercial treaties with 
European countries, and these he finally 
crowned with the French treaty of 1860. 

Of his policy toward the United States it 
is impossible to speak here at length. His 
recently published correspondence shows 
him to have personally sympathized with 
the South, as did most of the English 
statesmen of the day, excepting Bright and 
Disrzeli. But despite the tremendous in- 
ternal pressure of the cotton interests suffer- 
ing from the cotton famine of 1862-63, and 
external pressure from Napoleon IIL., he 
refrained from active intervention—partly 
through caution and partly through the 
strongly and frequently exerted influence of 
the queen. On October 18, 1865, he 
passed away. The most popular English- 
man of the time, the “father” of the House 
of Commons, the best known statesman in 
Europe, the Bismarck of modern British 
diplomacy, Lord Palmerston left a great 
name and reputation. The chancelleries of 
the Continent remember it to this day in 
much the same manner as they do that of 
Pitt and Canning, and, in more recent days, 
that of Beaconsfield. In the statute books 
of England, the pages of Parliament, the 
reforming and changing legislation of a 
free people, he holds a lesser place. But 
he chose his sphere of achievement well 
and in it attained a lofty place. 

He never pushed himself forward. In 
1827 the splendid Indian vice-royalty was 
his, and a little later the leadership of the 
House of Commons. Both were refused. 
Ambitious without vanity, he advanced 
slowly but surely up the ladder of fame. 
Loyal_to his friends and generous and 
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affectionate in disposition, he was also per- 
sonally frank to the verge of indiscretion, 
independent in foreign policy to the verge 
of rudeness, quick in comprehension and 
action to the verge of rashness. But always 
and everywhere he loved his country and 
strove to maintain its honor and extend its 
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interests. In later years his qualities mel- 
lowed down into a combination of patriot- 
ism and kindliness which won support 
from all classes and sections of the people, 
and made them feel that in his death they 
had lost not only a great Englishman but a 
personal friend. . 


TRUE GREATNESS. 


He shall be great in the sight of the Lord. 
—Luke i. 15. 

O spake the angel who foretold the 
birth of John the Baptist. ‘In the 
sight of the Lord”—then men are 
not on a dead level in his eyes. Though he 
is so high and we are so low, the country 
beneath him that he looks down upon is 
not flattened to him, as it is to us from an 
elevation, but there are greater and smaller 
men in his sight, too. No epithet is more 
misused and misapplied than that of “a 
great man.” It is flung about indiscrimi- 


nately, as ribbons and orders are by some 


petty state. Every little man that makes 
a noise for a while gets it hung round his 
neck. Think what a set they are that are 
gathered in the world’s Valhalla, and hon- 
ored as the world’s great men! ‘The mass 
of people are so much on a level, and that 
level is so low, that an inch above the 
average looks gigantic. But the tallest 
blade of grass gets mown down by the 
scythe and withers as quickly as the rest 
of its green companions, and goes its way 
into the oven as surely. There is the 
world’s false estimate of greatness and 
there is God’s estimate. If we want to 
know what the elements of true greatness 
are, we may well turn to the life of this 
man, of whom the prophecy went before him 
that he should be “great in the sight of 
the Lord.” That is gold that will stand 
the test. 

We may remember, too, that Jesus Christ, 
looking back on the career to which the 
angel was looking forward, indorsed the 
prophecy and declared that it had become 
a fact, and that “‘of them that were born 


of women there had not arisen a greater 
than John the Baptist.” With the illumi- 
nation of his eulogium we may turn to this 
life, then, and gather some lessons for our 
own guidance. 

I, First, we note in John unwavering and 
immovable firmness and courage. 

“‘ What went ye out into the wilderness 
for to see? A reed shaken with the wind?” 
Nay! an iron pillar that stood firm whatso- 
ever winds blew against it. This, as I 
take it, is in some true sense the basis of 
all moral greatness—that a man should 
have a grip which cannot be loosened, like 
that of the cuttle-fish with all its tentacles 
round its prey, upon the truths that domi- 
nate his being and make hima hero. “If 
you want me to weep,” said the old artist- 
poet, ‘there must be tears in your own 
eyes.” If you want me to believe, you 
yourself must be aflame with conviction 
which has penetrated to the very marrow 
of your bones., And so, as I take it, the 
first requisite either for power upon others, 
or for greatness in a man’s own develop- 
ment of character, is that there shall be this 
unwavering firmness of grasp of clearly- 
apprehended truths, and unflinching bold- 
ness of devotion to them. 

I need not remind you how magnifi- 
cently, all through the life of our typical 
example, this quality was stamped upon 
every utterance and every act. It reached 
its climax, no doubt, in his bearding Hered 
and Herodias. But moral characteristics 
do not reach a climax unless there has 
been much underground building to bear 
the lofty pinnacle; and no man, when great 
occasions come to him, develops a courage 
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and an unwavering confidence which are 
strange to his habitual life. There must 
be the underground building; and there 
must have been many a fighting down of 
fears, many a curbing of tremors, many a 
rebuke of hesitations and doubts in the 
gaunt, desert-loving prophet, before he was 
man enough to stand before Herod and 
say, “It is not lawful for thee to have her.” 

No doubt there is much to be laid to 
the account of temperament, but whatever 
their temperament may be, the way to this 
unwavering courage and firm, clear ring 
of indubitable certainty is open to every 
Christian man and woman; and it is their 
own fault, their own sin, and their own 
weakness, if they do not possess these 
qualities. Temperament! What on earth 
is the good of our religion if it is not to 
modify and govern our temperament? Has 
a man aright to jib on one side and give 
up the attempt to clear the fence because 
he feels that in his own natural disposition 
there is little power to take the leap? 
Surely not. Jesus Christ came here for 
the very purpose of making our weakness 
strong, and if we have a firm hold upon 
him, then, in the measure in which his love 
has permeated our whole nature, will be 


our unwavering courage, and out of weak-. 


ness we shall be made strong. 

Of course the highest type of this un- 
daunted boldness and unwavering firmness 
of conviction is not in John and his like. 
He presented strength in a lower form than 
did the Master from whom his strength came. 
The willow has a beauty as well as the oak. 
_Firmness is not obstinacy ; courage is not 
rudeness. It is possible to have the iron 
hand in the velvet glove, not of etiquette- 
observing politeness, but of a true consid- 
erateness and gentleness. They who are 
likest him that was “meek and lowly in 
heart ” are surest to possess the unflinching 
resolve which set his face like a flint and 
enabled him to go unhesitatingly and un- 
recalcitrant to the cross itself. 

Do not let us forget, either, that John’s 
unwavering firmness wavered; that over 
the clear heaven of his convictions there 
did steal a cloud; that he from whom no 
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violence could wrench his faith felt it slip- 
ping out of his grasp when his muscles 
were relaxed in the dungeon; and that he 
sent ‘‘ from the prison ”—which was the ex- 
cuse for the message—to ask the question, 
After all, av¢ thou he that should come ? 

Nor let us forget that it was that very 
moment of tremulousness which Jesus Christ 
seized, in order to pour an unstinted flood 
of praise for the firmness of his convictions 
on the wavering head of the forerunner. 
So, if we feel that though the needle of our 
compass points true to the pole, yet, when 
the compass-frame is shaken, the needle 
sometimes vibrates away from its true direc- 
tion, do not let us be cast down, but believe 
that a merciful allowance is made for hu- 
man weakness. This man was great; first, 
because he had such dauntless courage and 
firmness that over his headless corpse in 
the dungeon at Macherus might have been 
spoken what the Regent Murray said over 
John Knox’s coffin, “ Here lies one that 
never feared the face of man.” 

II. Another element of true greatness 


that comes nobly out in the life with which 
I am dealing is its clear elevation above 
worldly good. 

That was the second point that our Lord’s 
*“What went ye out 
A man 


eulogium signalized. 
into the wilderness for to see? 
clothed in soft raiment?” But you would 
have gone to a palace if you had wanted 
to see that, not to the reed-beds of Jordan. 
As we all know, in his life, in his dress, in 
his food, in the aims that he set before him, 
he rose high above all regard for the de- 
basing and perishable sweetnesses that ap- 
peal to flesh and are ended in time. He 
lived conspicuously for the unseen. His 
asceticism belonged to his age, and was not 
the highest type of the virtue which it ex- 
pressed. As I have said about his courage, 
so I say about his self-denial—Christ’s is 
of a higher sort. As the might of gentleness 
is greater than the might of such strength 
as John’s so the asceticism of John is lower 
than the self-government of the Man that 
came eating and drinking. 

But whilst that is true, I seek, dear 
brethren, to urge this old threadbare lesson 
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always needed, never needed more than 
amidst the senselessly luxurious habits of 
this generation, that one indispensable ele- 
ment of true greatness and elevation of 
character is that, not the prophet and the 
preacher alone, but every one of us should 
live high above these temptations of gross 
and perishable joys, should 
Scorn delights and live laborious days. 

No man has a right to be called “ great” 
if his aims are small. And the question is, 
not as modern idolatry of intellect, or, still 
worse, modern idolatry of success, often 
makes it out to be, has he great capacities? 
or has he won great prizes? but, has he 
greatly used himself and his life? If your 


aims are small you will never be great; and: 


if your highest aims are but to get a good 
slice of this world’s pudding—no matter 
what powers God may have given you to 
use—you are essentially a small man. 

I remember a vigorous and contemptuous 
illustration of St. Bernard’s, who likens a 
man that lives for these perishable delights 
which John spurned to a spider spinning a 
web out of his own substance and catching 
in it nothing but a wretched prey of poor 
little flies. Such a one has surely no right 
to be called a great man. Our aims rather 
than our capacity determine our character, 
and they who greatly aspire after the great- 
est things within the reach of men, which 
are faith, hope, charity, and who, for the 
sake of effecting these aspirations, put their 
heels upon the head of the serpent and 
suppress the animal in their nature, these 
are the men “great in the sight of the 
Lord.” 

III. Another element of true greatness, 
taught us by our type, is fiery enthusiasm 
for righteousness. 

You may think that that has little to do 
with greatness. I believe it has every- 
thing to do with it, and that the difference 
between men is very largely to be found 
here, whether they flame up into the white 
heat of enthusiasm for the things that are 
right, or whether the only things that can 
kindle them into anything like earnestness 
and emotion are the poor, shabby things of 
personal advantage. I need not remind 
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you how, all through John’s career, there 
burnt unflickering and undying that stead- 
fast light ; how he brought to the service of 
the plainest teaching of morality a fever of 
passion and of zeal almost unexampled and 
magnificent. I need not remind you how 
Jesus Christ himself laid his hand upon 
this characteristic when he said of him that 
“he was a light kindled and shining.” But 
I would lay upon all our hearts the plain, 
practical lesson that, if we keep in that 
tepid region of lukewarmness which is the 
utmost approach to tropical heat that moral 
and religious questions are capable of rais- 
ing in many of us, good-by to all chance 
of being “ great in the sight of the Lord.” 
We hear a great deal about the “ blessings 
of moderation,” the “ dangers of fanaticism,” 
and the like. I venture to think that the 
last thing which the moral consciousness of 
the world wants to-day is a refrigerator, and 
that what it needs a great deal more than 
this is, that all Christian people should be 
brought face to face with this plain truth— 
that their religion has, as an indispensable 
part of it, “a spirit of burning,” and that if 
they have not been baptized in fire there is 
little reason to believe that they have been 
baptized with the Holy Ghost. 

I long that you and myself may be aflame 
for goodness, may be enthusiastic over plain 
morality, and may show that we are so by 
our daily life, by our rebuking the opposite, 
if need be, even if it took us into Herod’s 
chamber and made Herodias our enemy 
for life. 

IV. Lastly, observe the final element of 
greatness in this man—absolute humility of 
self-abnegation before Jesus Christ. 

There is nothing that I know in biog- 
raphy anywhere more beautiful, more strik- 
ing, than the contrast between the two 
halves of the character and demeanor of 
the Baptist ; how, on the one side, he fronts 
all men undaunted and recognizes no su- 
perior, and how neither threats nor flat- 
teries nor anything else will tempt him to 
step one inch beyond the limitations of which 
he is aware, nor to abate one inch of the 
claims which he urges; and, on the other 
hand, like some tall cedar, touched by 
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lightning’s hand, he falls prone before Jesus 
Christ and says, ‘ He must increase, and I 
must decrease’’; ‘“‘a man can receive noth- 
ing except it be given him of God.” He is 
all boldness on one side ; all submission and 
dependence on the other. 

You remember how, in the face of many 
temptations, that attitude was maintained. 
The very message which he had to carry 
was full of temptations to a self-seeking 
man to assert himself. You remember 
the almost rough “ No!” with which, reit- 
eratedly, he met the suggestions of the 
deputation from Jerusalem, that sought to 
induce him to say that he was more than he 
knew himself to be, and how he stuck by 
that infinitely humble and beautiful saying, 
“IT am a voice ’”’—that is all. You remem- 
ber how the whole nation was in a kind of 
conspiracy to tempt him to assert himself, 
and was ready to break into a flame if he 
had dropped a spark, for. “all men were 
musing in their heart whether he was the 
Christ or not,’”’ and all the lawless and rest- 
less elements would have been only too glad 


to gather round him if he had declared 


himself the Messiah. Remember how his 
own disciples came to him and tried to 
play upon his jealousy and to induce him 
to assert himself: ‘‘ Master, he whom thou 
didst baptize ’””—and sa didst give him the 
first credentials that sent him on his course 
—‘‘has outstripped thee,” and “all men are 
coming to him.” And you remember the 
lovely answer that opened such depths of 
unexpected tenderness in the rough nature: 
“He that hath the bride is the bridegroom: 
the friend of the bridegroom heareth the 
voice; and that is enough to fill my cup 
with joy to the very brim.” 

And what conceptions of Jesus Christ had 
John, that he thus bowed his lofty crest be- 
fore him and softened his heart in subntis- 
sion almost abject? He knew him to be 
the coming Judge, with the fan in his hand, 
who could baptize with fire, and he knew 
him to be “the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” Therefore he 
fell before him. 
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Brethren, we shall not be “great in the 
sight of the Lord” unless we copy that ex- 
ample of utter self-abnegation before Jesus 
Christ. Thomas & Kempis says some- 
where, “ He is truly great who is small in 
his own sight and thinks nothing of the 
giddy heights of worldly honor.” You and 
I know far more of Jesus Christ than John 
the Baptist did. Do we bow ourselves 
before him as he did? The Source from 
which he drew his greatness is open to 
us all. 

Let us begin with the recognition of the 
Lamb of God that takes away the world’s sin, 
and with it ours. Let the thought of what 
he is and what he has done for us bow us 
in unfeigned submission. Let it shatter all 
dreams of our own importance or our own 
desert. The vision of the Lamb of God, 
and it only, will crush in our hearts the 
serpent’s eggs of self-esteem and _ self- 
regard. 

Then, let our closeness to Jesus Christ 
and our experience of his power kindle in 
us the fiery enthusiasm with which he bap- 
tizes all his true servants, and let it, because 
we know the sweetnesses that excel, deprive 
us of all liability to be tempted away by the 
vulgar and coarse delights of earth and of 
sense. Let us keep ourselves clear of the 
babble that is round about us, and be strong 
because we grasp Christ’s hand. 

I have been speaking about no character- 
istic which may not be attained by any man, 
woman, or child among us. “The least in 
the kingdom of heaven” may be greater 
than John. It is poor ambition to seek to 
be called “ great.”” Itisa noble desire to d¢ 
“sreat in the sight of the Lord.” And if 
we will keep ourselves close to Jesus Christ 
that will be attained. It will matter very 
little what men think of us if at last we have 
praise from the lips of him who poured such 
praise on his servant. We may, if we will. 
And then it will not hurt us though our 
names on earth be dark and our memories 
perish from among men. 

“Of so much fame in heaven expect the 
meed.”—A/lexander Maclaren, D.D. 
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“« What’s come to perfection perishes.” 
HIS line, standing at the end of 
T Prof. Pattison Muir’s “ Principles 
of Chemistry,” is indicative of the 
condition and ambition of the chemistry of 
to-day. Chemistry is by no means a com- 
pleted science, vast as have been her con- 
quests, brilliant as have been her achieve- 
ments, during the short period which has 
elapsed since she could fairly claim an in- 
dependent position. New problems present 
themselves for solution with each succeed- 
ing advance toward an ever-receding goal ; 
nor would the true scientist have it other- 
wise. For ‘“What’s come to perfection 

perishes ” is true of all things finite. 

It will be at once recognized that the 
real end of the chemist’s research is not 
the discovery nor manufacture of new com- 


pounds, nor even the discovery of new 
elements, though the importance of such 
discoveries and the brilliancy which often 
attends their announcement are liable to 


produce this impression. The profound 
impression produced by the announcement 
of the discovery by Lord Rayleigh and 
Professor Ramsay of argon, later of terres- 
trial helium by Professor Ramsay and still 
more recently by the discovery of other 
elements in the atmosphere by the same 
brilliant chemist, will be readily recalled as 
cases in point. Such discoveries are ele- 
mentary steps, quite necessary in building 
up the science, just as a practical knowl- 
edge of many elements and compounds 
must be acquired by the novitiate in 
chemistry. 

From the accumulated material of the 
chemist’s researches have been derived 
many general truths. It was when these 
truths began to be understood that the 
science of chemistry was born. Upon the 
general truths already amassed and others 
which remain to be discovered, chemistry 


hopes yet to found a general theory of 
chemical change—a theory which shall 
account for every chemical change and 
express the law governing such changes in 
terms, perhaps, of a single, simple, mathe- 
matical equation. Such is the goal of the 
chemical science of to-day, a goal which 
she must reach, if at all, through the patient 
and protracted labors of her many single- 
hearted devotees. 

When a half century, or less, ago chem- 
istry had incorporated as central laws the 
conclusions of Lavoisier, of Dalton, and of 
Gay-Lussac, and finally had accepted 
Avogadro’s prematurely announced hypoth- 
esis, she had at last laid a foundation of 
clearly apprehended scientific truth. It 
was possible for Newton to lay the founda- 
tion of the law of external visible move- 
ment only after the preparatory work of 
Copernicus and Kepler. Though chemistry 
has waited long since Lavoisier, Dalton, 
Gay-Lussac, and Avogadro, and must still 
wait while she makes ready for his coming, 
perhaps a Newton may yet appear as the 
founder of a chemical mechanics of the 
molecular world. 

Some of the general laws by the aid of 
which chemistry has reached its present 
position, and which have become, or seem 
destined to become, central in the science 
will be here briefly discussed, for the pur- 
pose of illustrating the methods and 
material of modern chemistry, and of sug- 
gesting the trend of thought and endeavor 
among modern chemists. 

The hypothesis of Avogadro, announced, 
as it will be remembered, in 1811 and left 
neglected for nearly forty years till Laurent 
and Gerhardt called it back to life and 
made it the corner-stone of the new chem- 
istry, is now expressed thus: “Equal 
volumes of all gases and vapors at equal 
temperatures and pressures contain an 
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equal number of molecules.” This hypoth- 
esis is the basis of contemporary concep- 
tions both mechanical and chemical. The 
consequences arising from it have been 
verified by the most widely diverse methods, 
and now, when all efforts to disprove these 
consequences have been found futile, it 
must be considered verified. A mere hy- 
pothesis in the first instance, it has passed 
the stage of a theory, and is now accepted 
by physicist and chemist alike as a law. 

It should be remembered that all laws of 
natural phenomena are at first hypotheses. 
Some are rapidly established by the exact 
and evident agreement of their conse- 
quences with the facts; others only by 
slow degrees, when the agreement of their 
consequences with the facts is only made 
apparent by profound research and careful 
analysis. Newton’s law of gravitation was, 
at first, only an hypothesis, but it became 
a theory, and, finally, a fundamental law 
through the exact agreement of its conse- 
quences with the facts of nature. 

The first and most obvious deduction 
from the physical aspect of this law, and 
one of the utmost importance, is that the 
weights of all gaseous molecules bear the 
same relation to each other as the specific 
gravity of the gases themselves. Hence, 
when this is ascertained the relative 
weights of their molecules are known. 

We turn now to the chemical aspect of 
this law and consider the simple case of 
two volumes of chlorine and two volumes 
of hydrogen which combine to form four vol- 
umes of hydrogen chloride or hydrochloric 
acid. Each molecule of hydrogen by combi- 
nation with one molecule of chlorine pro- 
duces, not one, but two, molecules of hydro- 
chloric acid. In this case it becomes evident 
that the molecules of hydrogen and chlorine 
each split into at least two parts. Hence 
H, and Cl, may be used to represent a 
molecule of each of these elements. The 
atomic weight of hydrogen is taken as 
unity. Hence the molecule of hydrogen 
weighs two. The molecular weight of any 
gas is, therefore, equal to twice its density 
compared with hydrogen. 

But it may be urged that when the hydro- 
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gen and chlorine molecules break up to 
unite in hydrochloric acid, they do so in 
more than two parts, as four, for example; 
so that the new molecule would contain two 
atoms of hydrogen and two of chlorine, and 
its symbol would then be H, Cl,, instead of 
HCl. If this were so, it ought to be 
possible to remove the hydrogen or chlorine 
from a molecule of hydrochloric acid in 
two separate portions, but no such inter- 
action occurs. Therefore it is extremely 
improbable that the molecule is built up of 
more than one single elementary, indivisible 
part or atom of each of the elements that 
compose it. This law enables the chemist 
to determine the molecular weight of all 
gaseous substances, and the atomic weight 
of the elements which compose or enter 
into such gases. Many complex and diffi- 
cultly explainable cases arise, but the law 
in the final analysis is found to be in rigid 
agreement with the facts. Maximum atomic 
weights of about two thirds of the known 
elements have now been determined by the 
application of Avogadro’s law. 

By analogous reasoning Clerk Maxwell 
and others have deduced from this theory 
generalizations of experimentally deter- 
mined facts concerning gaseous phenomena. 
The molecular theory gives a simple ex- 
planation of the diffusion of matter, diffu- 
sion of motion, and diffusion of heat in 
gases. This theory, too, has been employed 
to explain phenomena of evaporation, con- 
densation, electrolysis, and spectroscopy. 
Interesting attempts have been made to 
ascertain the actual size of molecules; 
while the results can only be regarded as 
rough approximations, they are at least 
legitimate deductions. According to Sir 
William Thompson, “ The smallest portion 
of matter visible by the help of a good 
microscope may be taken to be a cube, 
each side of which measures about y95)h55 
of aninch. Such a cube will contain from 
sixty to one hundred millions of molecules.” 

But it is to be observed that this law can 
only be directly applied to determine the 
molecular weight of substances which are 
either gaseous at ordinary temperatures, or 
are capable of being rendered gaseous at 
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temperatures that will permit their examina- 


tion. For other cases, however, several 
other methods are available, among which 
the most interesting and the most important 
are based upon the theory of solutions. In 
1885 Van’t Hoff brought forward his theory 
of solutions based on certain previously 
observed phenomena, a theory which was 
rapidly developed and is proving itself emi- 
nently fruitful in the hands of such chemists 
and splendid investigators as Van’t Hoff, 
Raoult, Arrhenius, and Ostwald. It has 
long been known that if a water solution of a 
crystalloid substance be placed in a vessel 
and closed by a porous membrane, such as 
parchment, and the whole immersed in 
pure water, that the dissolved substance 
will gradually pass outward through the 
film, while the water passes inward until 
the liquid has the same composition within 
and without the porous cell. This process 
is called “‘osmose.” Rigid diaphragms of 
other substances have been made, however, 
which allow the water to pass freely in the 
same way as through the parchment, but 
prevent the outward passage of the dis- 
solved substance. 

If a cell made of such a substance, con- 
taining a dilute solution of sugar, for ex- 
ample, be placed in a vessel of pure water, 
the water is found to pass inward through 
the cell walls, while the sugar does not pass 
out, and consequently the liquid within the 
cell rises. Let now the cell be completely 
filled and connected with an instrument for 
measuring the pressure; it will be found 
that the pressure gradually increases until 
finally it becomes constant. This pressure 
is called the “osmotic pressure.” Osmotic 
pressure may be simply and beautifully illus- 
trated thus: Let a fresh egg, with a piece of 
the shell about the size of a dime broken 
away without rupturing the membrane, be 
placed in pure water. The water will flow 
inward while the contents of the egg flow 
outward very slowly, or not at all, until af- 
ter a time the expansive force produced by 
the osmotic pressure will rupture the mem- 
brane. This pressure is found to depend 
only on (i) the nature of the dissolved sub- 
Stance, (2) the concentration of the solution, 
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and (3) the temperature; hence the follow- 
ing law of Van’t Hoff: ‘Dissolved sub- 
stances exert the same pressure in the form 
of osmotic pressure as they would exert were 
they gasified at the same temperature with- 
out change of volume.” 

We may therefore carry over to solutions 
all we know to hold good for the properties 
of gases, as they depend on pressure, vol- 
ume, and temperature, provided we use os- 
motic pressure for ordinary gaseous pres- 
sure. Accordingly osmotic pressure plays 
the same part in the theory of dilute solu- 
tions as gaseous pressure in that of gases, 
and is found to follow the same laws. Thus, 
doubling the strength of a solution doubles 
the osmotic pressure, just as, according to 
Boyle’s law, doubling the pressure halves 
the volume, that is, doubles the density of 
the gas. This law means also that solutions 
whose percentage of the dissolved substances 
is in proportion to the molecular weights 
of these substances produce the same os- 
motic pressure. For example, suppose 
two substances, A and B, have molecular 
weights represented by one hundred and 
two hundred, one gram of A dissolved in 
a certain volume of water will produce the 
same osmotic pressure as two grams of B 
dissolved in an equal volume of water. It 
follows that the molecular weight of a dis- 
solved substance can be determined by 
measuring its osmotic pressure and em- 
ploying a simple equation expressing this 
relation. 

Another method based on the theory 
of solutions has come into more general use, 
having fewer experimental difficulties. In 
1885 Raoult published the result of a series 
of researches summed up in the law: “One 
molecule of any compound, when dissolved 
in too molecules of a liquid, lowers the 
solidification point by an amount which is 
nearly constant, viz.: 775° C.”” A moment’s 
consideration will make it clear that a given 
number of molecules of every soluble sub- 
stance, when dissolved in a constant quan- 
tity of the same suitable solvent, will pro- 
duce the same depression of the freezing 
point. This is expressed in the above law. 
Raoult’s results were at first little noticed, 
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partly, perhaps, because, though sufficiently 
verified, they were purely empirical state- 
ments. But in 1888 Van’t Hoff, by theoret- 
ical considerations, showed that these state- 
ments were necessary consequences of more 
general laws. He also brought forward a 
modified and corrected form of Raoult’s 
equation for applying this law to the de- 
termination of molecular weights. Under 
the leadership of Ostwald the laws of solu- 
tions have, during the last ten years, been 
thoroughly investigated. These laws are 
capable of very wide application, as nearly 
every known substance is soluble in some 
liquid. The laws of osmotic pressure, of 
the depression of the freezing point, as also of 
diminution of vapor pressure—not here dis- 
cussed—are intimately connected with one 
another both experimentally and theoretic- 
ally, so thatif one of the facts about a solution 
be known the others can be calculated. 
Professor Ostwald, in concluding his work 
on ‘ Solutions,” says, “The discovery of 
the laws of solutions is full of significance 
for the advancement of physical chemistry ; 


for these laws are important helps in the in- 
vestigation of the next problem, which is 


the laws of pure liquids.” The genius of 
chemistry is here speaking. Every general 
law established is a vantage ground for the 
next advance toward a general theory for 
chemical change. 

Thirty years ago Mendeléeff first plainly 
called attention to certain relationships 
among the elements. These relationships 
have since been formulated into a law which 
has proved itself exceedingly suggestive and 
fruitful. Only a few fundamental types ex- 
ist for the building up of atoms into mole- 
cules, and most of these have now been dis- 
covered. Examples of these types are: 
hydrochloric acid, water, ammonia, and 
marsh gas, with the atoms in the molecules 
united, one to one, one to two, one to three, 
and one to four, respectively. On one or 
the other of these familiar types is built the 
greater number of known compounds. The 
regularity and simplicity which govern the 
formation and properties of all the com- 
pounds of the elements are here illustrated. 
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Analogous elements form analogous com- 
pounds, though these elements may differ 
from each other in certain of their proper- 
ties. 

Now what are the properties of these 
elements which will allow actual compari- 
son and measurements? “Their atomic 
weights,” answered Mendeléeff. Accord- 
ing to all our physico-chemical data, the 
mass of a substance is that property on 
which all the remaining properties must be 
dependent. This idea led to arranging all 
the elements according to their atomic 
weights. When so arranged, a periodic 
repetition of properties is observed. The 
properties of the elements, as well as the 
forms and properties of their compounds, 
form, to put it algebraically, a periodic 
function of the atomic weight of the ele- 
ments. The acceptance of this doctrine, 
that the properties of atoms form a function 
of their weight, is uprooting many of the 
older conceptions of atoms as independent 
individuals with properties determined by 
their individual natures. Many chemical 
deductions thus acquire a new significance, 
and a regularity is observed which would 
otherwise fail to appear ; for example, it has 
been possible to foretell the properties of 
undiscovered elements which should appear 
in vacant places in the table of elements 
arranged according to their atomic weights. 
In three instances this has actually been 
done. The predicted elements, when dis- 
covered, were found to have atomic weights 
and properties corresponding very exactly 
with those which had been prognosticated for 
them. Professor Ramsay, in a recent arti- 
cle concerning the atomic weight of helium, 
suggests the existence of a third gas, yet 
undiscovered, to fill a vacant place in the 
series, between helium and argon. Chem- 
ists believe that classification by the atomic 
weights will form a foundation for a theory 
of chemical affinity, of the real nature of 
which we now know nothing ; a theory which 
will lead to the establishment of a system 
of inorganic chemistry, corresponding to the 
more complete system we already have for 
organic compounds, 





ENGLISH COLONIZATION IN THE OLD WORLD. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


AYS Professor Bryce: “*More by a 
series of what may be called historical 
accidents than from any deliberate 

purpose, Britain has acquired vast trans- 
marine possessions.”’ This is peculiarly true 
of the British settlements and protectorates 
in Africa and the far East. The English 
have no possessions in North Africa. The 
sphere of their influence and dominion in 
the Dark Continent extends from Cape 
Verde on the west and the Gulf of Aden on 
the east to the Cape of Good Hope. __Eng- 
land’s scattered colonies and dependencies 
in this district have an area of more than 
2,500,000 square miles and a population es- 
timated from ten to forty millions. To 
Great Britain more than to any other nation 
belongs the credit of bringing this unknown 
land into contact with European civilization. 
British enterprise and capital have done 


much to develop its abundant resources. 
British traders, hunters, soldiers, and mis- 
sionaries have traversed its wilds and sailed 


its rivers and lakes. Along with other 
blessings that England has brought to Af- 
rica, her share in suppressing the slave- 
trade should not be forgotten. 

The British dependencies in West Africa, 
known as Gambia and the Gold Coast, were 
settled by an English trading company in 
1618. This company was not “backed by 
the government.” No permanent settle- 
ments were planted until long afterward. 
In the eighteenth century many Englishmen 
were engaged in the African slave-trade, an 
unholy traffic that blighted peace and in- 
dustry long after its abolition (as far as 
3ritain was concerned) in 1807. While the 
Dutch, the French, and the English had 
numerous forts and factories in West Africa, 
there were no colonies in the true sense be- 
fore the British occupation of Sierra Leone 
(1787), which became a crown colony in 
1808. In 1816 some English merchants 
established the colony of Bathurst in Gam- 


bia, which in time grew into an English de- 
pendency (1850). Settlements also were 
made in the territory of the Gold Coast, 
which became a crown colony and protec- 
toratein 1850. In 1861 the island of Lagos, 
not far from the Gold Coast, was ceded to 
Great Britain. ‘It marked the formal be- 
ginning of a new ring of trade and settle- 
ment” eastward around the Niger River. 
Meanwhile the limits of the colonies of 
Sierra Leone, Gambia, and the Gold Coast 
were enlarged, their areas now being nearly 
70,000 square miles. 

Before the Ashantee war (1873-74) there 
had been a movement into the interior of 
Africa by British explorers and merchants, 
which resulted in the opening of the Niger. 
The way was now clear for the extension of 
commerce along this great watercourse, and 
the stream of traders poured inland. In 
1879 the English firms doing business in 
this country united to form the National 
African Company for the further expansion 
of British interests in the parts known as 
the Niger territories. Later it was chartered 
as the Royal Niger Company, with powers 
not only to trade but to govern. In 1885 
the British government proclaimed a pro- 
tectorate over the lands of the Royal Niger 
Company and ‘of the Niger coast (roughly 
estimated at 500,000 square miles or more). 
Part of the Lagos Hinterland (now called 
Nigeria) was ceded to Britain in June, 1898. 

Some small islands in the South Atlantic 
are unimportant outposts of the British Em- 
pire: St. Helena (occupied in 1651), As- 
cension (annexed in 1815), and Tristan da 
Cunha (1816). Mention might be made 
here of the stronghold of Gibraltar won 
from Spain in 1704 and the island of Malta 
won from France in 1800—both the spoils 
of conquest. 

Says Lucas: 

The story of South Africa is uniquein the chron- 
icles of European colonization. For a century and 
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a half it is the barren record of a landmark—the 
cape. For another century and a half it is little 
more than the story of a port of call, round which 
a small settlement gathered. It is now the unfin- 
ished tale of a wide dominion. 


In the seventeenth century the Cape of 
Good Hope was a convenient stopping-place 
for English ships on the way to India. 
However, the Dutch were the first to found 
a colony there, in 1652. The new Holland 
in Cape Town never amounted to much; it 
had a population of 10,000 in 1770. In 
1806 it was lost to the Netherlands, being 
conquered by the English, and by the treaty 
of 1814 it became a dependency of Great 
Britain. The British have developed its 
resources and enlarged its borders, Kaf- 
fraria and other large tracts being annexed 
from time to time. English missionaries 
were the pioneers of civilization in this far- 
off region ; the narrative of their labors is a 
bright page in its history. 

Natal, on the southeast coast of Africa, 
got its name from Vasco da Gama, the 
Portuguese navigator, who, after doubling 
the cape, sighted land Christmas Day, 
1497. It was never the theater of Euro- 
pean colonization until 1824, when some ad- 
venturous traders from Cape Town landed 
at Port Natal and took possession of the 
country as British territory. Settlers were 
few, because of the unfriendly and blood- 
thirsty Zulus. Thither, too, came some of the 
Dutch ¢rekkus from the Cape Colony (1836- 
40), looking for.new homes and fighting 
their way with the treacherous natives. A 
Boer republic was set up in Natal, there 
being only a handful of Englishmen. Owing 
to difficulties with the savage tribes, the 
Boers were glad to have British protection, 
and Natal became an English colony in 
1843. But love of independence led the 
Dutch farmers to wander away northward, 
where they founded the Orange Free State 
and the Transvaal Republic. 

During the last three decades, that is, 
since the finding of diamonds and gold, 
South Africa has been revolutionized. The 
discovery of diamonds in 1867 brought a 
rush of diggers and capitalists into this land 
of uncivilized black men. Henceforth its 
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growth was rapid, and one after another 
African district was added to the British 
Empire. Basutoland, bordering on Natal, 
was ceded to England in 1868, and Griqua- 
land West (afterward incorporated into the 
Cape Colony) was annexed in 1871, its min- 
eral wealth ‘having suddenly attracted a 
legion of immigrants. Now began the Eng- 
lish advance north into regions hitherto 
unoccupied by white men. 

Meanwhile the Transvaal Republic had 
become a scene of lawlessness and blood- 
shed, and England intervened to stop the 
conflicts of miners, natives, and Boers. The 
restraining power of a strong government 
being needed to check the strife and confu- 
sion, the Transvaal was annexed in 1877 as 
British territory. The unlucky Zulu war 
followed in 1879. There was delay in grant- 
ing the Boers a liberal constitution, most of 
their leaders were opposed on principle to 
English rule, and the result was the declara- 
tion of Boer independence, December 16, 
1880. The South African Republic was 
formally recognized in 1884, and is still an 
independent nation. 


Jameson’s ill-starred 
rising in 1895, as might have been expected, 
failed to overturn President Kruger’s au- 
thority. 

In 1882 and the following years the Boers 
settled in Zululand and became involved in 


the wars of the natives. British interests 
were at stake, and again it became the duty 
of the government to interfere in behalf of 
humanity (1884-86). Zululand was divided, 
a part becoming a crown colony and the re- 
mainder being absorbed in the South African 
Republic. In 1896 British protection was 
extended to Amatongaland, a small country 
north of Zululand. 

Since 1884 there has been a scramble for 
what was left of Africa on the part of the 
European powers—France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, and Italy. England, as usual, ob- 
tained the lion’s share. The wide stretch 
of country (more than 400,000 square miles) 
lying between Cape Colony and Victoria 
Falls is known as the South African plateau, 
elevated from 2,000 to 5,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. This is the land of the 
Bechuana tribes, now called the Bechuana- 
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land Protectorate. The Boers from the 
Transvaal, who occupied part of this country 
(1882-84), having got intotrouble with the 
native chiefs, England was called upon to 
adjust matters. The Dutch marauders 
were driven out and a British protectorate 
proclaimed in 1885. 

Matabeleland and Mashonaland, between 
the Transvaal and the Zambesi River, were 
formerly under the sway of King Lobengula. 
Unable to keep out hunters and gold-seekers 
from his dominions, the king appealed to 
the British government for protection, which 
was granted in 1888. The next year the 
British South Africa Company was organ- 
ized, with Cecil J. Rhodes at the head, to 
promote trade, mining, and colonization in 
this country and also in the territory north 
of the Zambesi called Zambesia. Since the 
Matabele campaign in 1893 the way has 
been clear for the improvement of this ex- 
tensive region named Rhodesia (some 600,- 
ooo square miles), now known as the pro- 
tectorate of the South Africa Company. 

The revered name of Livingstone will 


always be associated with the land of Cen- 
tral Africa under British control, west and 


south of Lake Nyassa. It was the seat of 
missionary effort and commercial activity 
on the part of Englishmen years before the 
treaty of 1891 between Great Britain and 
Portugal fixed the boundaries of the sphere 
of British influence. In 1893 this section, 
sometimes called Nyassaland (including 60,- 
000 square miles), was named the British 
Central Africa Protectorate. 

Until half a century ago East Africa was 
a sealed book to Europeans. Since then 
the explorations of Burton, Speke, Grant, 
Baker, Stanley, and other travelers have 
made the outlines of its geography familiar. 
By the terms of agreements made in 1886- 
95 between England and the continental 
powers, the British protectorates of East 
Africa include a territory of 1,000,000 
Square miles, lying south and west of Abys- 
sinia. The English government reluctantly 
assumed the burden of administration over 
this immense province and the islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba. The British protect- 
orate over Uganda was proclaimed in 1894, 
D—Nov. 
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and the protectorate of the adjacent dis- 
tricts was assumed in 1895-96. 

English trade with India dates from the 
early part of the seventeenth century. The 
East India Company of London was chart- 
ered in 1600, and its fleets sailed to various 
points in the Orient, bringing back the 
wares and spices of Asia and the neighbor- 
ing islands. It gained a foothold at Surat 
in 1611, and a few years later several Eng- 
lish factories were established in the Indian 
Empire. The English factory at Armegon 
and one in Madras (built in 1640) were 
fortified and defended by garrisons. After- 
ward stations were planted at Bombay 
(1661), Fort St. David (1691), and Calcutta 
(1696). Such were the beginnings of the 
British possessions in Asia. 

In these early times and later the Eng- 
lish had the French and the Dutch as com- 
mercial rivals in the East. Under the cir- 
cumstances trouble was sure to arise, and 
conflicting claims and ambitions led to fight- 
ing between the French and the English in 
India. Clive’s famous victory at Plassey 
(1757) gave the English a tremendous influ- 
ence in Indian affairs. It made the East 
India Company practically the master of 
Bengal, Orissa, and Bihar. There were 
other wars and victories, some of them 
hard-won, which brought England additional 
territory and prestige. ‘Half a century 
later,” says Gretton, “at the end of the 
second Mahratta war in 1805, the English 
were paramount, along the Ganges Valley 
from Delhi to Calcutta; while on the east 
coast their territory extended from Hooghly 
to Cape Comorin, and comprised the whole 
of Southern India.” During the nineteenth 
century England has gained control over 
other parts of India: Scinde (1843); Pun- 
jab (1849); Oudh (1856); Burma (1824, 
1852, 1885). British India now embraces 
a territory of about 1,000,000 square miles, 
with a population of about 230,000,000. 
There are other Indian provinces partly un- 
der British rule and protection, having a 
population ranging from seventy to ninety 
millions. 

Great Britain has other possessions in 
Asia and in Asiatic waters. Aden, on the 
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southern coast of Arabia, was annexed in 
1838, and the island of Perim in 1855. 
Cyprus was ceded in 1878 by treaty with 
the sultan. Since 1889 the greater part of 
Baluchistan, a mountainous country west of 
India, has been under British rule and pro- 
tection by treaty with the khan. 

Penang, of the Malay Indies, was ceded 
to England in 1786, and formed the nucleus 
of the Straits Settlements; the island of 
Singapore was secured by treaty in 1819, 
and Malaccain 1824. The protected states 
of British Malaya (Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan, Penang, and Johore) became a 
dependency of Great Britain in 1853, and 
a crown colony in 1867. The Cocos Is- 
lands were added in 1887, and Christmas Is- 
land in 1889. 

The Seychelles archipelago in the Indian 
Ocean, now a dependency of Mauritius, was 
conquered in 1794; and Mauritius won from 
France in 1810. Ceylon was obtained by 
war from Holland in 1795. Hong-kong, 
near the coast of China, was ceded to Eng- 
land in1841. The island of Labuan passed 


into British hands in 1846, and North Bor- 


neo in 1881. The Andaman Islands were 
occupied by the English in 1858, and the 
Nicobars in 1869. Other islands of Greater 
Britain in the East are Sokotra, the Lacca- 
dives, and the Kuria Maria group, all in 
the Arabian Sea; also the Bahrein Islands 
in the Persian Gulf. 

When Captain Cook, on those memorable 
voyages of exploration in the South Seas, 
discovered another continent, England was 
in great measure compensated for the loss 
of her American colonies. The story of the 
settlement and growth of the Australian 
commonwealth is certainly one of the most 
romantic chapters in the records of modern 
colonization. In 1788 the British govern- 
ment established a convict settlement at 
Sydney, on the southwest coast. In 1815 
a colony was founded in the interior of New 
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South Wales, and later (1829-32) several 
settlements were made in West Australia, 
and one in South Australia (1836). The 
work of colonization went on slowly until 
1851, when the discovery of gold suddenly 
increased the tide of emigration to these 
remote places. The population in 1850 
was only 50,000 ; itis now more than 5,000,- 
ooo. The Australian colonies have made 
astonishing progress, too, in civilization. 

The new Britannia in the antipodes con- 
sists of innumerable islands, which have 
been received into the family of English 
colonies through pressure of circumstances 
rather than by any definite and wide-reach- 
ing imperial policy. Tasmania, south of 
Australia, was visited by Captain Cook in 
1777 and settled in 1803. New Zealand, 
the largest of England’s islands in tropical 
seas, was circumnavigated by Cook, who 
took possession in the name of Great 
Britain; it was ceded tc the British crown in 
1840. The section of Melanesia known as 
British New Guinea became a part of the 
empire in 1884; sovereignty was proclaimed 
in 1888. Cook, when cruising in the Pacific, 
discovered and explored myriads of islands 
that have since been included among Brit- 
ain’s colonial possessions. Of these the 
Fiji Islands are a large cluster, annexed in 
1874. The English flag floats over the 
Harvey Islands, the Gilbert Islands, Pit- 
cairn, and a host of others in the south seas. 
The latest acquisitions are the Santa Cruz 
and Duff groups. 

Such is in brief the story of the building 
of the mightiest empire that the world has 
known. It is a bare recital, with the color 
and romance omitted, of the steps by which 
England became the mother of a multitude 
of colonies as well as mistress of the seas. 
Space is lacking to tell in detail of the feats 
of valor, the deeds of heroism and endurance 
that form the dramatic incidents of a tale of 
wonderful fascination. 


(End of Required Reading for November.) 








THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


BY DAY ALLEN 


O connect the waters of the Atlantic 

and Pacific at some point on the 

American continent has been the 
study of eminent engineers for three quar- 
ters of a century. The formation of Cen- 
tral America caused this portion of the 
continent to be the scene of operations as 
early as 1826. Hon. De Witt Clinton, of 
New York, was instrumental in having a 
route for a ship canal surveyed across the 
republic of Nicaragua. Twenty years later 
Cornelius Vanderbilt obtained a concession 
for a ship canal in the same locality, and 
even Gen. U. S. Grant became greatly 
interested in the project. At eleven dif- 
ferent times surveys have been completed 
across Central America. One was for the 
ship railroad across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, planned by James B. Eads, whose 


jetty system at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River has been one of the most 
notable engineering feats of the century. 
The rest were for waterways, but, excepting 
the Nicaragua, work was commenced on 


but one—the Panama Canal. This enter- 
prise of Ferdiaand de Lesseps was aban- 
doned after the expenditure of $250,000,- 
000, fulfilling a prediction made by General 
Grant, as well as several eminent engineers, 
that the Panama project of a tide-water 
canal was impracticable and that $400,- 
000,000 would not build it. It was con- 
ceded that as a lock canal the Panama 
scheme was feasible, though much more 
expensive than the Nicaragua route. De 
Lesseps, however, followed his own theory 
and partly completed the work to a point 
twenty-four miles from its terminus, when 
disaster overtook the company. 

One of the great obstacles to the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal is the rapid rise 
and fall of the streams in the territory it 
would intersect, requiring, according to 
engineers, much higher and stronger re- 
taining walls to counteract the sudden and 
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enormous water pressure. It is claimed 
this condition is avoidable in the Nicaragua 
route, and, partly for this reason, it is pre- 
ferred by most of the engineering experts 
who investigated the several proposed lines. 
Among them were the late Admiral Daniel 
Ammen and Mr. A. G. Menocal, both of 
whom devoted years to its study. Acting 
largely on their ideas, the Maritime Canal 
Company, which succeeded all others, let a 
contract to the Nicaragua Canal Construc- 
tion Company, and about $4,000,000 had 
been expended when a receiver for the 
latter was appointed in 1893. The work 
completed consists of about twelve miles of 
tramroad for hauling material and the ex- 
cavation of a mile of the channel near San 
Juan, the eastern terminus. The company 
also built a pier 1,000 feet long to deepen 
the San Juan Harbor. 

The topography of Nicaragua is remark- 
able. A steamship of 600 tons, drawing 
ten feet of water, can go from New York to 
a point twelve miles from the Pacific Ocean, 
which one can see from her masthead. In 
a distance of 155 miles from the coast is 
an elevation of 110 feet. Yet a navigable 
waterway exists the entire distance through 
the San Juan River, entering the Caribbean 
Sea at Greytown or San Juan and Lake 
Nicaragua, of which it is the outlet. The 
isthmus is nearly cut in two by this feature 
of the country. Buta great barrier exists 
on the Atlantic side in the foot-hills of the 
mountains. Here the waters encounter a 
rocky formation three miles in thickness 
and nearly 150 feet in height. The work 
of cutting through this barrier constitutes 
the main portion of the undertaking, com- 
pared with which the balance is child’s 
play. 

The channel, artificial and natural, ac- 
cording to the latest and revised estimates 
of engineers, will be 1,694 miles long, of 
which 26.8 miles will be excavation, 64.5 
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miles will be through the San Juan, and 
56.5 through Lake Nicaragua, while by 
constructing dams, navigable basins 21.6 
miles long will be created. The channel 
will be 110 feet above tide-water at its 
highest or summit level, which will be 
maintained for a distance of 153.2 miles by 
a series of six locks 650 feet long and 50 
feet wide. The greatest height or lift of 
these locks will be 45 feet, and their con- 
struction will be one of the most notable 
engineering feats in history. They will 
elevate a wall of water 650 feet long, 80 
feet wide, and 30 feet deep to the alti- 
tude specified so quickly that a steamship 
can pass through one of them in forty-eight 
minutes. The famous Canadian canal sys- 
tem by which the rapids of the St. Lawrence 
River are avoided include locks from 9g to 
13 feet, but the highest of these is less 
than a third of the largest Nicaragua iock. 
Inside as well as outside of the locks, the 
minimum depth of water is to be 30 feet. 
The bottom width outside of the locks is to 
be 100 feet. 

In passing from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific by this route a steamship may be 
said to ascend three huge steps filled with 
water; they are 30, 31, and 45 feet high. 
She then sails over 100 miles along a liquid 
plateau, and reaches the Pacific by descend- 
ing three more steps, two of which are 
42% feet and one about 30 feet high, the 
latter corresponding to the tide. The pla- 
teau or long level is formed by the lake 
and river and artificial basins to be created. 

It is calculated that to cut through the 
three miles of rock wall fully five years will 
be needed, allowing ten hours for a day’s 
work. Engineers agree that fully 17,000,- 
ooo cubic yards of rock must be removed, 
in addition to 20,000,000 yards of rock and 
loose material, while 60,000,000 yards of 
earth can be dredged. The hardness of 
the rock formation will be a most important 
factor. If the substratum is softer than 
that above, as is often the case, the time 
required to remove it may be less and the 
expense decreased accordingly. The work 
is such, however, that forces can be em- 
ployed simultaneously in dredging, excava- 
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ting, rock-cutting, and lock and dam-build- 
ing, while the necessary machinery can be 
placed all along the route if desired, by 
constructing a tramway at the beginning of 
operations. 

Besides the construction of the locks and 
the channel, another notable engineering 
work will be the building of dams required to 
fill the basins already alluded to. The prin- 
cipal one will be across the San Juan River 
at a point nineteen miles from where it 
enters the sea. While the river is from 
600 to 1,000 feet in width, the dam is re- 
quired to be 1,900 feet wide and 70 feet 
high. It will increase the natural depth of 
the river from 14 to 70 feet, elevating it at 
this point to a height of but four feet lower 
than the surface of the lake, or 106 feet 
above tide-water. This is what is known 
as the Ochoa dam. The Toloa dam on 
the Pacific section will be 1,800 feet long, 
also 70 feet high. These two dams will be 
among the longest and highest ever con- 
structed for any purpose. They are to be 
located at points where the watercourse 
passes between high bluffs of rock forma- 
tion. They will be composed of rock 
masonry “anchored” into the bluffs. In- 
cidental to the canal proper will be the 
improvement of the harbor at the eastern 
end of San Juan and the construction of a 
harbor at Brito on the Pacific coast, the 
western terminus. This work will neces- 
sitate 4,000 feet of breakwater at a cost of 
about $3,500,000. 

The cost of the Nicaragua Canal has 
been variously estimated. Those who op- 
pose it claim it could not be built for 
$250,000,000. Mr. Menocal has given an 
estimate of $65,000,000, and a board of 
English engineers placed it at about $66,- 
000,000, which includes $16,000,000 for 
contingencies. The Walker Commission, 
appointed by the government, the last to go 
over the route, it is understood estimates 
it at about $125,000,000 maximum. Since 
the original calculations were made, how- 
ever, improved machinery and competition 
in work of this kind has considerably les- 
sened its cost. In the work on the 
Chicago Drainage Canal dredges were used 
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which could remove 250 yards an hour, 
while a system of cantilever conveyers 
would transfer material at the rate of 500 
yards an hour. Onthe Mississippi River a 
dredge was tested in 1896 which actually 
removed from 6,000 to 8,000 yards of loose 
bottom per hour. With such apparatus as 
this the excavation of the Nicaragua Canal 
can be greatly reduced both in time and 
cost over even the latest figures, while the 
manufacture of explosives has made such 
strides within a few years that the removal 
of rock areas even several miles in extent 
is not such a difficult undertaking as for- 
merly. The destruction of the Palisades 
of the Hudson proves what can be accom- 
plished with modern explosives, for here 
walls of rock over 100 feet high have been 
literally torn away. 

The promoters of the Nicaragua Canal 
are being aided in their efforts by a sin- 
gularly fortunate combination of circum- 
stances. In the past they have been able 


to put forth strong arguments in its favor, 
but the Spanish-American War, our annexa- 


tion of the Sandwich Islands, and the sud- 
den but greatly increased interest in foreign 
commerce have powerfully assisted their 
cause. The successful but hazardous jour- 
ney of the battle-ship Oregon from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic coast and the im- 
portant part that vessel played in the battle 
of Santiago demonstrate the need of a 
canal by which our warships in one ocean 
can be readily transferred to the other. 
Otherwise we must keep a much larger 
reserve fleet than necessary on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Naval strat- 
egists argue that without the canal the 
Pacific States are as isolated as Hawaii as 
far as naval protection is considered. 

The American flag in the Pacific is 
another argument used by the navy. We 
must have the canal through which to send 
coal and other supplies to foreign stations 
and in order to move vessels quickly to 
Honolulu, to Manila, or any other point 
required. The control of such a canal by 
the United States, they also claim, will 
greatly strengthen our relations with Mex- 
ico, Central, and South America, as these 
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countries must be on friendly terms with us 
in order to obtain the right to utilize it. 
The same reason is given regarding Europe, 
it being advanced that the canal will greatly 
increase our importance in the Old World 
from a military and naval standpoint. An- 
other consideration is that in Lake Nicara- 
gua the government could establish a naval 
rendezvous where ships could be over- 
hauled and docked in fresh water, which is 
very beneficial in removing the marine 
growth on the hulls of iron ships. The 
location of the station would also make it 
accessible from either coast and avoid long 
trips for repairs, while there is ample room 
to anchor the entire navy in deep water, 
the lake for 60 miles varying from 40 to 
240 feet deep. 

In the widespread interest aroused so 
recently in foreign commerce, the markets 
of the far East have been the subject of 
much inquiry and discussion, which has 
been strengthened by the annexation of the 
Sandwich Islands. One of the strongest 
original reasons for the Nicaragua waterway 
was the opportunities for increased trade 
relations between the Eastern States and the 
Pacific coast which it would afford, but 
steamship companies establishing lines to 
San Francisco via the Nicaragua Canal 
would not stop here, but continue to Hono- 
lulu, Yokohama, Tokyo, Hong-kong, Manila, 
and possibly Australia. The broadness and 
opportunities of the oriental market would 
be too tempting to withstand. Through the 
Suez Canal and around the Cape of Good 
Hope comes the bulk of our imports from 
Asia, destined for the states east of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is unnecessary to 
say that not one per cent comes in ships of 
American register. With lines via Nicara- 
gua, exporters and ship-buiiders argue that 
the business between the Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific seaports would be enough to war- 
rant constructing steamships in our yards 
for the Asiatic trade, as at least a portion of 
a cargo both ways, so essential to profitable 
maritime business, would be assured as far 
as the Pacific coast, if not the Asiatic ports. 

The last two years have shown beyond a 
doubt that American manufacturers can 
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make lower prices than all competitors in 
the principal markets of the world, on steel 
rails and billets for example, while locomo- 
tives and other machinery are taking prece- 
dence over the work of the best European 
plants where the conditions are equal. In 
other words, our makers of metal products 
can undersell all others if they can obtain 
the same rate of transportation as their 
rivals. The writer knows of more than one 
large order, however, which could not be 
filled, as the cost of transportation was too 
high. This was caused by the fact that 
the vessel owner could not obtain return 
cargo to this country from the market 
where the shipment was to be made, and 
consequently was compelled to charge 
nearly double the usual rates to come out 
without loss. It is the opinion of many of 
the largest exporters that with the canal 
route more equitable rates can be secured, 
as it will increase the import as well as the 
export business. 

How far reaching would be its effect on 
the Southern and Western States cannot be 
more than predicted. No question arises 
over the assertion that it would greatly 
stimulate the shipment of southern coal, 
iron, cotton, and tobacco and goods from 
the middle West to the Pacific coast, and 
greatly increase the sale of cotton goods, 
for example, in the Chinese and Japanese 
markets, where they have already been 
introduced with success. It would certainly 
place us in a better position to secure the 
trade of Western South America, which is 
at present almost entirely controlled by 
Europe. The effect of the Nicaragua Canal 
upon the Suez and the Cape of Good Hope 
routes between Europe and Asia has been 
frequently cited as a strong argument in its 
favor. Undoubtedly it would deprive the 
Suez Canal of the cargoes to America which 
now pass through it, but the more conserva- 
tive doubt if it would effect it to any per- 
ceptible extent, owing to the small differ- 
ence in distance. Vessels going around 
the Cape of Good Hope might be diverted 
to Nicaragua, as it is well known that the 
dangers of navigating the Pacific are far 
less than the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, 


owing to the infrequency of storms. This 
will always be a consideration with vessel 
men and insurance companies. 

As to time and expense of a voyage, a 
few statistics may be given. To cross the 
Atlantic, 3,165 miles, the cost of operating 
a steamship carrying 10,000 tons is about 
$13,000. To go from San Francisco to 
New York via the canal, the same ship 
would cover 4,925 miles and the cost would 
be $19,350; the time would average sixteen 
days. Going through Magellan Straits she 
would cover 13,174 miles, would occupy 
forty-five days, and the cost of the trip 
would be fully $50,000. The following 
table shows the distance which would be 
saved by the canal between some of the 
important ports: 

Dist. Dist. Dist. 

via via via 

Magel- Good Nic. 

lan. Hope. Canal. 

New York to San Francisco, 13,174 4,907 
a “* Seattle, 13,935 5,665 

- ** Valparaiso, S. A., 8,440 5,014 

o ** Sitka, Alaska, 14,439 6,177 

” Honolulu, 13,290 6,417 

= Hong-kong, 13,750 10,692 

re Yokohama, 15,217 9,227 

- ** Melbourne, 12,830 9,862 
New Orleans to San Francisco, 13,$39 4,147 
Liverpool to San Francisco, 13,494 7,627 
' ** Honolulu, 13,610 9137 

” * Yokohama, 14,505 11,947 

Would it pay financially? Here is the 
question which has perhaps been most dis- 
cussed and where the estimates most widely 
vary. The Suez Canal Company has re- 
ceived tolls of $14,500,000 in a year, and as 
high as 8,750,000 tons of freight have 
passed through the canal in the same time, 
on which its receipts were $1.83 to $1.90 
per ton. The Nicaragua Canal will receive 
all the tonnage passing around Cape Horn 
and through Magellan. It will receive 
some that goes by the Cape of Good Hope, 
and a large tonnage going by the trans- 
continental railroads will be diverted to it, 
as much of the heavy freight can be taken 
by vessels via the canal at much lower 
rates than by rail, and the goods will be 
landed in San Francisco, for example, 
within two or three days as soon as if sent 
by ordinary trains. Averages of rail and 
water transportation show that the cost by 
steamship is from one to two mills per ton 
per mile on the open sea and four to seven 
mills on lock canals. The minimum cost 
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per ton on railroads having grades such as 
the Pacific systems is nine to eleven mills 
per mile. 

The principal authorities on transporta- 
tion statistics have made estimates that the 
Nicaragua route should divert from 2,000,- 
000 to 3,000,000 tons of low rate freight, 
such as flour, dry goods, machinery, coal, 
etc., from the overland traffic. Suppose 
2,500,000 tons were diverted to steamship 
lines from the Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
going by the canal route. With the usual 
ocean tonnage from New York to the Pacific 
and other vessels which would go through 
the canal, a conservative calculation places 
the annual total at 7,000,000 tons. At the 
lowest Suez Canal rate this would give an 
annual revenue of $12,810,000. It has 
been calculated to set aside $1,500,000 a 
year for canal maintenance, etc. This 
would leave $11,310,o00—11 3-10 per cent 
—on an investment of $100,000,000, Mr. 


Miller’s estimate of the cost of the waterway, 
and g 1-8 per cent on the cost based on 
the Walker Commission’s report. Appar- 
ently the claim of the promoters that it will 
return substantial dividends is well founded, 
if the Suez Canal is any precedent, for this 
company has been paying dividends of 
from fifteen to nineteen per cent annually. 

The effect of the canal in developing our 
western coast has been another argument 
advanced by many who believe that with 
the expansion of our trade in the Pacific, 
San Francisco is destined to equal New 
York in commercial importance, and that 
the Pacific States are to be the center of 
the future American empire. True it is 
that the metropolis of the Pacific coast is 
most fortunately located, if the country’s 
development is to continue, as many would 
have us to believe. And the canal would 
certainly play an important part in such a 
development. 


THE KLONDIKE GOLD FEVER. 


BY D. ZAHN. 


TRANSLATED FOR “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ FROM THE GERMAN 


HEN gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia many thousands traveled 
westward over the pathless hills 

through thick and endless forests, and for 
many days rode over broad, sterile plains 
whose only vegetation consisted of prickly 
cactuses. Thousands succumbed to the 
intense fatigue and privations without reach- 
ing their goal, and their bleaching bones 
served as waymarks to later comers. Those 
who arrived in the promised land found a 
wild, motley confusion, without law or 
order. Each one took his life into his own 
hands, and the most skilful “man killer” 
was most highly esteemed. It was not 
long until there were organized vigilance 
committees, who carried out the lynch law 
with most relentless rigidity. Only a small 
part of these committees was composed of 
good, order-loving citizens; the greater 
part consisted of the rabble who deserved 
no better fate than to be delivered to Judge 
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Lynch. 


But finally law and order tri- 
umphed, and from the confused conditions 
there developed a high civilization, such as 
is to be found only in the United States. 
Klondike has really to struggle through 


the same clarifying process. There each 
man makes his own law and the revolver 
alone settles the strifes, for, although the 
United States, as well as the Dominion of 
Canada, has sent troops into that region, it 
is absolutely impossible for them to be 
everywhere at once. Alaska alone is al- 
most half as large as the whole of the 
United States. Although in many sections 
entirely waste and unfruitful—in winter the 
sun appears only from three to four hours 
each day—Alaska is rich in minerals, and 
doubtless iron and coal deposits will be 
discovered as soon as the land is more 
fully opened to civilization. 

The Klondike gold fever broke out in 
August, 1896, when reports ‘of the rich 
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finds in the Klondike River came pouring 
in. George Cormack was the first who 
settled there, and soon the Klondike and 
Yukon territories were talked about through- 
out the whole world. The name Klondike, 
introduced into the gold-diggers’ language, 
is a corruption of the Indian name “ Thron- 
dink,” and it means water full of fish. Its 
waters, a long time ago the favorite fishing- 
ground of the Indians, disembogue into the 
Yukon forty-five miles below the mouth of 
the Sixty Mile River and fifteen miles 
above old Fort Reliance. Other rivers near 
the Yukon, as the Forty Mile, Birch Creek, 
American Creek, Mynook Creek, Klondike 
River, etc., are now also. considered 
auriferous. Gold has been washed out in 
Gold Creek amounting to from $10 to $100 
per pan; in Border Creek and Quartz 
Creek, from $3 to $4, and in Deadwood 
Creek auriferous quartz has been discov- 
ered which yields from $50 to $75 per ton. 
The engineers whom the Geological Society 
sent to Alaska have found, after exhaustive 
investigation, that the gold belt in the 
Yukon region is more than five hundred 


miles long and one hundred miles wide, 
and it is estimated that during the year 
1897 almost twenty million dollars were 


obtained from it. Gold is yet worked in 
the old romantic way with pick and shovel, 
but the American spirit of enterprise im- 
mediately brings hydraulic machines to the 
spot in order that by the aid of all the 
means supplied by science the vast riches 
may be completely removed. 

The difficulties of living in the Klondike 
and of traveling there during the last win- 
ter are in no way to be undervalued, though 
ignorance and avarice worked hand in hand 
to lure thousands of men to destruction. 
The reports of the quantities of gold re- 
cently discovered, which describe the finds 
as if one needed only to pick up the precious 
metal or as if the lumps of gold grew on 
bushes and only needed the plucking, 
aroused large numbers of the uneducated 
to feverish excitement. Thousands set out 
blindly for the promised land without know- 
ing how they could reach it, without wish- 
ing to listen’ to good advice, without heed- 
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ing the warnings, yes, even without being 
supplied with sufficient money—absorbed 
by a single idea, to get gold in large 
quantities. Most of them perished mis- 
erably. 

An expert gold-digger gives the follow- 
ing suggestions, which are worthy of at- 
tention : 

No one should undertake the journey without 
having on his arrival in Seattle at least six hun- 
dred dollars in cash at his disposal. He should 
purchase beforehand the necessary provisions or 
their equivalent, since the Seattle merchants are 
prepared especially for this business. Above all, 
he should not be in too much of a hurry. There 
is plenty of time if he sets out in April, for the 
many thousands who leave Seattle in February 
have to endure the most frightful hardships, and 
later, at the beginning of the mild weather, they 
are easily distanced. In the middle of May the 
first ice begins to break up, in June it is melted, 
and in September winter comes again and throws 
its rigid blanket over water and land. 


Up to the end of March, 1898, the rail 
road companies had received requests for 
transportation from almost one hundred 
thousand persons. Six hundred dollars to 
each of one hundred thousand immigrants 
means a Capital of sixty million dollars. It 
is now estimated that only about five per 
cent of all who go to the Klondike return 
wealthy, and on this account every one 
who has a sure income anywhere would 
better remain at home. The cost of travel 
has been reduced about thirty per cent since 
the middle of March of this year. The 
Canadian Pacific Railroad began the rate 
war in the Klondike business when it re- 
duced its fare from Montreal to Seattle 
from one hundred dollars to thirty-five 
dollars. 

Of the American lines the Chicago, 
Quincy and Burlington, and the Missouri 
Pacific took up the war. They operate from 
Kansas City to St. Paul. The reduced fare 
from St. Paul to Seattle is fifteen dollars, 
from Kansas City, ten, from Memphis, 
twenty-two dollars. The usual price from the 
last-named place is sixty-two dollars. The 
passenger pays the full regular price for his 
ticket and at the place of departure receives 
a certificate redeemable for the rebate. 
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There is yet to be found a railroad company 
which has not honored such certificates. 

Living in Alaska and in the Northwest 
Territory is ten times as expensive as any- 
where else in America. Oats cost $50 per 
sack, meal $.50 per pound, a glass of 
whisky, $.50, a pack of playing cards, $1, 
and shaving $.50. The small dogs which 
are hitched to sledges as draught animals 
for the transportation of goods, and without 
which living and traveling in Alaska in the 
winter would be impossible—they must do 
all the work which in summer is assigned 
to the boats—cost from $100 to $350 apiece. 
Four dogs can draw a pack of a thousand 
pounds. These animals are usually tough 
and sleep in the snow during the coldest 
winter. They feed on dried salmon, of 
which Alaska has a superfluity. 

The lack of food and the threatening 
famine in Alaska recently induced the Con- 
gress of the United States to appropriate 
two hundred thousand dollars for assistance. 
Five hundred and thirty-seven reindeer with 
Laplanders accompanying them were im- 
ported from Lapland in order to introduce 
means of support. 

The march of six hundred miles overland 
from Dawson City to Dyea, over frozen 
lakes and rivers in the winter, exceeds in 
hardships and terrors the expeditions into 
the Dark Continent. One of my friends 
who made this journey into Alaska last No- 
vember writes: 

The raging currents of the rivers make it doubly 
dangerous to cross them in winter. The ice along 
the shore, which appears with the first frost, breaks 
loose and is whirled down the stream in thousands 
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of blocks of allsizes and shapes. The falling snow 
is caught up between them and whirled into great 
disks which, at the next frost, are pressed into hard, 
dangerous masses. When we reached the Hoot- 
alinqua River, we foundit covered for hundreds of 
miles with blocks of ice which the river carried 
along with fearful rapidity, so that further travel 
with boats was impossible. A few hours after we 
had drawn the boats up on to the bank the ice be- 
gan to pile up on the lower part of the river, and in 
the course of a few hours the water rose seven feet, 
carrying with it all the boats which had not been 
drawn up high enough. During the whole of the 
following night the din and the roar of the strug- 
gling masses of ice kept us awake. Millions of 
tons of ice blocks, moved forward by the raging cur- 
rent, cracked and thundered in the powerful impact 
against millions of tons which lay piled up in the 
shallow places. This frightful war between the 
giants of nature was continued during the whole night 
with terrible force and when we looked around the 
next morning, we saw the path to Dyea covered with 
blocks of ice which were piled up to a height of 
twenty feet. Over this we climbed curing the day; 
during the night we slept on the ice, wrapped up in 
blankets, while the thermometer often fell to sixty 
degrees below zero. Many of us had frozen hands, 
feet, and face. One man with his frozen feet hob- 
bled about twenty-five miles over this terrible path 
and on his arrival at Five Finger Rapids was obliged 
to have both legs amputated below the knee. The 
toes of another were broken off, where, on account 
of his worn-out foot-gear, they came in direct con- 
tact with the ice. 

Such accounts certainly cannot induce 
any one to undertake the journey to the 
new El Dorado, but the gold fever is on the 
increase rather than on the wane, and there 
are always thousands ready to make the 
journey to the’ Klondike, a journey which 
brings destruction to most of them, and to 
a very few the longed-for riches. 


THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS, 


HE jubilee year of Francis Joseph, 
emperor of Austria and king of 
Hungary, has been one of charac- 


teristic unhappiness and misfortune. The 
last twelve months have seen the dual mon- 
archy brought to the verge of disruption, 
the Vienna Reichsrath disgraced by a 


session of outrageous disorder, the long 
struggle between the Germans and Czechs 
for supremacy in Bohemia raised to a point of 
extremist bitterness, and finally, only a few 
months ago, the empress assassinated by a 
member of that peculiar and formidable sect 
of whose opinions and motives European 
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statesmanship is still in most unstatesman- 
like ignorance. The year of the emperor’s 
accession hardly saw the empire in greater 
peril; the years of Solferino and Sadowa 
and of the crown prince’s death hardly 
brought with them such a complication of 
poignant suffering as this year of jubilee 
that was meant for congratulation and fes- 
tivity. The best-beloved and most hapless 
of all continental monarchs reaches the 
fiftieth anniversary of his troublous reign 
under the double cloud of public and private 
catastrophe. 

In this respect 1898 is only too like the 
years that have gone before it. Political 
crises and personal griefs have been the 
emperor’s abiding companions for fifty 
years. There has scarcely been a moment 
since the great revolution of 1848 when at 
least one of the many races in his polyglot 
realm was not sulking in discontent or 
openly rebellious. The romantic struggle 


of the Hungarians for independence lasted 
during the first eighteen years of his reign. 
Since 1866 the pivot of a!l Austrian poli- 


tics has been the demand of the Czechs 
for home rule in Bohemia, a demand still 
unsatisfied and productive of violent racial 
enmities. In the face of the two national 
disasters inflicted by France and Prussia, 
of the expulsion of the Hapsburgs from 
Italy and from the German Confederation, 
of this failure to settle a domestic problem 
as pressing now as it was fifty years ago, 
one might think it a sufficient matter 
for congratulation that any ruler could sur- 
vive to celebrate his jubilee. 

Yet it would not be safe to assume that 
any other monarch could have fared better 
than Francis Joseph. Austria-Hungary is 
a realm of almost unique conditions. 
Smaller than the state of Texas, it is 
peopled with a crowd of jostling nationali- 
ties, who dwell side by side without ming- 
ling, fiercely seclusive, jealous, and hostile. 
Among its 40,000,000 inhabitants are to be 
found nine or ten different languages and 
dialects and the branches of four distinct 
races—the Slav, the Teutonic, the Latin, 
and the Ural-Altaic. The Slavs, split up into 
Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, Ruthenians, Slo- 
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venes, and Servo-Croats, number over 22,- 
000,000. Their influence is by no means 
so great as their numerical strength, partly 
because they are divided among themselves 
by differences of speech, creed, and political 
aims and partly because their geographical 
distribution makes racial unity impossible. 

The same position of inferiority belongs 
to the two branches of the Latin race, 
and for the same reasons. On the other 
hand, in the Austrian half of the monarchy 
the Germans form a compact and closely 
united body of over 8,000,000, superior in 
numbers to any of the surrounding sections 
of the Slav race. And in Hungary over 
6,000,000 Magyars occupy the center of the 
country and another million is quartered in 
Transylvania close by. The position, there- 
fore, is briefly this, that in one domain of the 
realm the Germans and in the other the 
Magyars are the dominant race, both ruling 
over hordes of subject nationalities of Slav 
and Latin extraction, and bent at any cost 
upon the maintenance of their ascendency. 

The supremacy of these two races has 
not been reached, and is not upheld, with- 
out ceaseless struggle. The equality of all 
nationalities has been proclaimed by suc- 
cessive emperors to be the key-note of 
their policy, and the various divisions of 
the Slav race deeply resent being pushed 
to the wall and treated as an inferior 
people. Their contention that they are 
just as much entitled as the Germans or 
Magyars to have a voice in the government 
of the monarchy is strengthened by the 
presence of certain historical rights. Aus- 
tria-Hungary is a collection of the scraps 
of empire that have fallen to the House of 
Hapsburg by the fortunes of war, marriage, 
and diplomacy. What is now Hungary 
was once the kingdom of St. Stephen, and 
what are now the crown-lands of Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia used to form the Czech 
kingdom of St. Vacslav. The Magyars of 
Hungary and the Czechs of St. Vacslav 
offered their crowns early in the sixteenth 
century to the House of Hapsburg as 4 
protection against the Turks, stipulating 
that their old rights of self-government 
should be preserved to them. The Haps 
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burgs accepted the crowns, but neglected 
to observe the other provisions of the com- 
pact. Bohemia they treated as though it 
were a conquered province, quartering upon 
its northern borders a large German colony 
under orders to stamp out the very idea of 
Czech nationality. Hungary they allowed 
the Turks to ravish at pleasure, and disre- 
garded the appeals of the Magyars for 
assistance. 

When Francis Joseph came to the throne 
he found the whole empire in revolt. The 
Czechs were clamoring for a restoration of 
their old kingdom, the southern Slavs were 
in arms against the Magyars, who were 
themselves in rebellion against the throne, 
the Italians were rising against the continu- 
ance of Austrian rule in Lombardy and 
Venice, and the people of Vienna agitating 
for political reforms. The young emperor 
sided with the Slavs as against the Mag- 
yars, called in Russia to his assistance, 
and after a sharp two years’ struggle was 
able to announce that Hungary and the 
Italian provinces were “pacified.” Severe 


vengeance was taken on the insurrection- 


ists. Vienna was drenched in blood and 
the noblest of the Hungarian leaders im- 
prisoned, banished, or shot. Of all the 
objects of this many-headed rebellion one 
only was attained, the release of the peas- 
ant from bondage to the lord. 

The ten years that followed were years 
of pitiless reaction. An inquisitorial police 
ranged up and down the empire ferreting 
out treason. Ail semblance of public or 
private liberty was wiped out, the press 
gagged, the right of meeting and associa- 
tion denied, trial by jury abolished. It is 
not fair to credit the emperor, then a mere 
boy of twenty, with the mistakes and bru- 
tality of this period. The policy which his 
ministers chose for him was, in a word, 
the Germanization of the Austrian Empire. 
The aim of Schwarzenberg and Bach was 
to make each portion of the monarchy for- 
get that it had ever had a history and lan- 
guage of its own. The realm was divided 
into sections and a swarm of German offi- 
cials issued from Vienna to take charge of 
them and see that nothing remained of their 
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old historical individuality. The German 
language was forced upon the public schools 
in Bohemia, Hungary, Transylvania, and 
Croatia, upon those who had joined in the 
rebellion and upon those who had not. 
Every race was called upon to forego its 
own tongue and customs, to forget all its 
traditions, and submit to be measured out 
by the foot-rule of German officialism. 

The war with France broke the back of 
this impossible absolutism. ‘The emperor’s 
eyes were opened to its real effects when 
he found half his kingdom rejoicing in the 
success of the French arms. It is even 
said that several Czech and Magyar regi- 
ments had to be broken up to prevent their 
desertion to the enemy’s side. Solferino 
not only obliged Austria to surrender the 
greater part of Lombardy; it convinced the 
emperor of the necessity of respecting the 
sentiments of the various races under his 
scepter. Bach was dismissed, and with 
him went an end to autocracy and German 
domination outside Austria proper. Francis 
Joseph took refuge in a constitution, the 
first and only Hapsburg to trifle with such 
modern specifics. Unluckily the con- 
stitution of 1861 did not prove a success. 
It pleased no one but the Germans, whose 
ascendency was maintained by a very clever 
and quite unconstitutional manipulation of 
the electorate. The Magyars refused to 
send any delegates to the proposed Parlia- 
ment at Vienna. Hungary, they claimed, 
was an independent kingdom, legally en- 
titled to manage its own affairs, and unable, 
except on the basis of autonomy, to enter 
into any arrangements whatsoever with 
other parts of the realm. 

The emperor and his ministers did all 
they diplomatically could to win the Mag- 
yars over to the constitution. But the time 
for compromise had passed by. It had to 
be independence or nothing. The Magyars 
would not give way and the emperor had 
to. He had just about made up his mind 
to yield to their demands when the war 
with Prussia broke out. The result of 
Sadowa was the final overthrow of Austrian 
rule in Italy and the expulsion of the Haps- 
burgs from the German Confederation. 
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Austria was left face to face with her recal- 
citrant nationalities, her credit gone, her 
army disgraced, her international position 
at its lowest ebb. It was no time for pro- 
longing the domestic crisis, and the empe- 
ror made haste to give the Hungarians all 
they had asked for. Centralization was 
abandoned, and at a stroke the Austrian 
Empire became the dual monarchy. 

By the Ausgleich of 1867 Hungary was 
granted a Parliament of her own and the 
completest freedom in the regulation of her 
own affairs. The common interests of the 
two halves of the monarchy—naval, mili- 
tary, and diplomatic—are settled by a dele- 
gation from the two states meeting twice a 
year. A commercial and tariff union was 
embodied in the Ausgleich, and the contri- 
bution of each division to the imperial 
expenses was fixed at about thirty per cent 
for Hungary and seventy per cent for Aus- 
tria. The Ausgleich is therefore a sort of 
deed of partnership between two states that 
acknowledge a common authority and cer- 
tain common interests over and above their 
private and local affairs, in dealing with 
which each acts in perfect independence of 
the other. It is renewable every ten years 
by a two thirds majority in the Parliaments 
of Vienna and Pesth. 

The effects of autonomy on Hungary 
have been wholly good. The Magyars 
have kept the government of affairs almost 
entirely in their own hands, and being nat- 
urally a most gifted and impetuous race, 
with an intense racial patriotism, have 
spared no effort to make Hungary the most 
forward and prosperous half of the mon- 
archy. The Slavs and Rumanians who 
surround them have been persuaded or 
forced into acquiescence in Magyar domi- 
nation, and the records of the last thirty 
years show the wisdom and energy with 
which the ruling race has encouraged every 
form of industrial development. 

On the Austrian division of the realm 
Hungarian independence has had an equally 
deep, though not an equally fortunate, 
effect. The claim of the Czechs to home 
rule in Bohemia rests on the same histori- 
cal basis as that of the Magyars in Hun- 


gary, and was pressed with redoubled vigor 
when the emperor showed by consenting to 
dualism that he had in part given up the 
principle of centralization. But the Czechs 
have had two opponents whom so far they 
have been unable to get the better of in 
their struggle for autonomy. The German 
colony in Bohemia is unalterably opposed to 
any system of home rule that would place 
them at the mercy of a race whom they 
despise and fear. And the Magyars, who 
have Siav troubles of their own to attend to 
in Hungary, use all their influence to prevent 
the growth of Slav authority in any part of 
the empire. Sooner than hand over a body 
of their fellow countrymen to Slav domina- 
tion, the Germans of Austria, if their prot- 
estations are to be believed, would change 
the Hapsburgs for the Hohenzollerns and 
join the great German Empire across the 
border; and rather than consent to such an 
increase of Slav influence as Bohemian au- 
tonomy would bring with it, the Magyars 
threaten to break loose from Austria and 
set up a kingdom of their own. 

Of this struggle, which has gone on for 
thirty years amid riots and violent racial 
collisions, the language question, of which 
so much has been heard during the last 
eighteen months, is an important part. 
When Count Badeni in the spring of 1897 
placed German and Czech on an equal- 
ity as the official languages of Bohemia 
the Germans saw in the decree the begin- 
ning of Slav supremacy. They raised the 
racial issue at once and refused to allow 
any measure to pass the Vienna Reichsrath 
till the hated ordinances were repealed. 
The dismissal of Badeni did little to pacify 
them so long as his decree remained uncan- 
celed. To carry their point they even 
blocked the Ausgleich and brought on a 
constitutional deadlock between the two 
halves of the monarchy. At the time of 
writing the language ordinances have not 
been withdrawn and the Ausgleich has not 
been renewed; but it is not, perhaps, very 
venturesome to prophesy that eventually 
the Germans will have their way and the 
compact that binds Austria to Hungary be 
preserved. Possibly the tragic death of 
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the empress may have some effect in mod- 
erating the passions and antipathies of all 
parties and so pave the way to a compro- 
mise on the German-Czech feud. 

In more purely local politics Francis 
Joseph has won, not altogether unjustly, a 
reputation for liberalism. Austrian liberal- 
ism is not the liberalism of England or 
America, and the value of the emperor’s 
reforms must be arrived at by comparing 
the Austria of to-day not with any other 
country but with the Austria of fifty years 
ago. On this basis the progress is remark- 
able. The Austria that the emperor suc- 
ceeded to was in all its essentials a medieval 
state. The Austria he is now the ruler of 
is on about the same political level as the 
England of 1830. That is to say, the 
fundamental liberties are secured—trial by 
jury, the freedom of the press, and the 
right of public meeting. The schools have 
been freed from clerical control and the 
peasants raised from their state of serfdom. 
On the other hand, the system of voting by 
“class interests” places the power almost 
entirely in the hands of the nobility 
and large landowners. Francis Joseph’s 
liberalism must therefore be taken at con- 
siderable discount. He is a radical when 
compared with Metternich, but a_hide- 
bound Tory by the side of Gladstone. 

There was a time, soon after the failure 
of the Hungarian insurrection, when the 
emperor was decidedly unpopular. The 
charms and beauty of his wife did much to 
turn the current in his favor, but the com- 
plete reversal of public opinion concerning 
him, both at home and abroad, is due be- 
fore everything else to his own personality. 
In an easy, indolent society the emperor 
has worked as very few day laborers would 
care to work. Bismarck, who was a good 
judge, put him down as the most industrious 
man he had ever known. In a peculiarly 
haughty and highly exclusive aristocracy 
the emperor has mixed freely with his 
people, meeting them as man to man with- 
out condescension and without formality. 
One day in each week has for years past 
been set apart for a public reception, the 
callers, down to the poorest in the realm, 
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being shown one by one into the emperor’s 
presence and encouraged to talk as to a 
friend whose age and kindly nature fitted 
him to advise and succor. While perform- 
ing with exactitude all the ceremonial 
duties of his office, the emperor’s private 
inclinations run on quieter and more homely 
lines. Simple in all his tastes, direct in 
speech, frank in manner and nature, patient 
and methodical in his work, his whole char- 
acter is got up in good, plain black and 
white. Everybody can sympathize with 
him because everybody can understand 
him. Men of his stamp are common 
enough in private life and always popular 
and trusted in. On a throne such qualities 
as his are rare enough to arouse enthusiasm. 

His subjects have repaid his honest and 
ceaseless labors for their good with an 
affectionate devotion such as only one other 
ruler on this earth commands. The rival- 


ries of the different races and factions have 
spent themselves in mutual attack and de- 
fense and left the emperor’s popularity un- 
touched. Francis Joseph is the one point 
of agreement common to the whole empire. 


The Magyar may hate the Slav and the 
German the Czech, but all unite in honor- 
ing the old public servant whose patient 
wisdom has found a way out of so many 
crises and difficulties. Indeed, the very 
strength of this bond is a source of 
anxiety to those who look forward to the 
time when in the course of nature it no 
longer exists. , Who is there to take Francis 
Joseph’s place and stand up with a tithe of 
his influence against the forces that seem 
to be hurrying the empire to dissolution? 
Two ambitious and expanding nations hang 
round the borders of the dual monarchy in 
kinship, between them, with over thirty 
millions of its peoples. The monarchy it- 
self is torn with dissension, and one half of 
it paralyzed by a deep-seated racial antag- 
onism that seems incapable of settlement. 
For the last half century its prop and rally- 
ing point has been Emperor Francis Joseph, 
now in his sixty-eighth year. When that 
support is withdrawn it is not easy to see 
how Russia and Germany can be prevented 
from deciding the fate of Austria-Hungary. 





THE CAMPAIGN IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT IRWIN. 


WITH THE 10TH REGIMENT PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS AT MANILA, 


UR land and naval operations in the 
Philippines form the most brilliant 
chapters of our war with Spain. 

From the time of Admiral Dewey’s signal 
victory over the Spanish fleet under the 
guns of Cavité here in Manila Bay until 
the fall of the Philippine capital three and 
one half months later the eyes of the world 
have been turned hither, and in this time 
these heretofore almost unknown islands 
have been brought before the world in their 
true light after having been obscured by 
Spanish misrule for so many centuries. 

Admiral Dewey’s victory molded the 
policy of our government regarding these 
islands and resulted in the mobilization of 
our army of occupation at San Francisco 
and the transportation of the 20,000 troops 
to Manila Bay. From a score of states 
came the volunteers who in a great degree 
make up this army. East and West, North 
and South contributed their share to the 
forces massed at Camp Merritt and at the 
Presidio in San Francisco, and that city 
never before saw such a sight. Day and 
night the blare of bugle, the roll of drums, 
and the measured tramp of the soldiery 
echoed through the streets of the Pacific 
metropolis and never were soldiers treated 
more royally by the populace. 

The first expedition sailed out through 
the Golden Gate on May 25. Watching 
from an overlooking height the departing 
ships, whose decks swarmed with armed 
men, viewing the shores and piers and the 
hundreds of crafts out inthe bay, all aflame 
with banners and crowded with thousands 
of people, listening to the thunder of the sa- 
luting guns and the loud acclaim of voices, 
one could have fancied another depart- 
ing Argos, and the prayers of a nation, 
perhaps those of more than one, went with 
the fleet on its long voyage across the blue 
Pacific. 


No such expedition had ever before left 
these shores of freedom, and freedom was 
its mission. The sailing of these ships pro- 
claimed that our war for humanity was to 
extend farther than to suffering Cuba. On 
the other side of the world, in the land of 
everlasting sunshine, where lie the fair 
Philippines, as much down-trodden by 
Spanish oppression and stunted by Span- 
ish misrule as Cuba, the guns of our fleet 
had already spoken. 

Off Cavité the wrecks of the Spanish 
fleet straggled above the waters of the bay. 
The great Krupps, which for many years 
had guarded the Philippine capital, were 
silent, and Cavité was ours, Out at the 
entrance of the bay the batteries on Cor- 
regidor Island and those across at Kalum- 
pan Point had been destroyed. Such was 
the situation at the arrival of the first ex- 
pedition late in June. 

Cavité is the key to the whole situation. 
It is to Manila what Sandy Hook is to New 
York or what the Presidio is to San Fran- 
cisco. Its fortifications are strong, and are 
evidences that the representatives of 
Spanish rule on these islands have found 
time aside from that devoted to personal 
gains to put these defenses in good shape. 
That the forts surrendered to our fleet 
without any show of resistance worthy of 
mention can be ascribed more to fear 
caused by the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet under the very guns of the forts than 
to any other cause. Cavité contains the 
navy-yard, chief arsenals, and military 
storage buildings on these islands. Here 
our workmen have been turning out sup- 
plies for our army and navy ever since the 
surrender. Cavité also contains strong 
prisons and dark dungeons, which have 
seen countless inhumanities committed in 
the name of justice. 

The first expedition was closely followed 
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by the second and third, the latter bear- 
ing Major-General Merritt, commander-in- 
chief of our army of occupation and military 
governor of these islands. A fourth and a 
fifth expedition followed the others across 
the Pacific, but these arrived too late to 
take part in the campaign against Manila, 
to share its hardships and the glory of the 
conquest. At any time our fleet could 
have forced the surrender of the city, and 
the delay was only due to the lack of troops 
to occupy it and thus make effective the 
work of the fleet. 

When on July 29 Major-General Merritt 
arrived there had been no change in the 
situation. The insurgent forces, seizing 
upon the opportunity to resume their 
struggle for liberty, had made heavy in- 
roads upon the Spanish forces about Ma- 
nila Bay, and by their guerrilla warfare had 
really confined the Spanish to the outer 
defenses of Manila. When the troops of 
the first expedition had been transferred 
from Cavité to Camp Dewey, formed by 
the second expedition on Manila Bay near 
the native town of Paranique and within 
three miles of the walls of Old Manila, and 
those of the third expedition had been 
landed, General Merritt had nearly 12,000 
men ready for operations against Manila. 

Already the campaign had been opened. 
As early as July 20 the troops of the second 
expedition, comprising the second brigade 
of the army under Brigadier-General Greene, 
had established outposts within half a mile 
of Malate, the outlying fort of the city, 
and within a mile of Old Manila. On the 
night of July 31 and the morning of August 
1 the opening battle of the campaign was 
fought. The Tenth Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Regiment, composed of 640 men under 
Col. A. L. Hawkins, comprising our outpost 
line, was attacked by the entire Spanish 
garrison, upward of 5,000 men, and for 
nearly four hours the command unaided 
held the Spanish army in check. During 
this time the Spaniards had made three 
determined attacks and our men were re- 
duced to their last few rounds of ammuni- 
tion. At this opportune time the First 
California Volunteer Regiment, the Third 
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United States Artillery, with Krag Jorgen- 
son rifles, and the Utah Light Artillery 
came to the support of the Pennsylvania 
regiment, and the Spaniards were driven 
back. In this opening battle we lost nine 
men killed and about fifty wounded. The 
Pennsylvania regiment lost seven men, and 
Captain Woods, of the First California 
Regiment, died from his wounds. The 
Third Artillery lost one man. The losses 
of the Spaniards were heavy, being over 
200 killed and 600 wounded. 

During the next ten days there was some 
sharp fighting, in which the Tenth Pennsy]l- 
vania, First California, First Colorado, First 
Nebraska, and the First Oregon volunteer 
regiments, together with the Eighteenth 
and Twenty-third regular regiments and the 
Third United States Artillery, Utah Light 
Artillery, and the Astor Battery participated. 
But it was evident that the Spanish garri- 
son realized the inevitable which they were 
facing and were only waiting for a chance 
to surrender. The end was soon to come. 
From time to time Admiral Dewey had 
withheld the fire of his guns, even at the 
sacrifice of our brave soldiers. Finally, on 
the morning of Saturday, August 13, after 
nearly a week’s notice had been given, the 
guns of our fleet were turned upon the 
walls and forts of Manila and within an 
hour the white emblem of the vanquished 
supplanted the banner of Aragon and 
Castile upon the walls of the capital city of 
the Philippines, where with but one inter- 
ruption it had floated ever since raised by 
Legaspi, over three and a quarter centuries. 
ago. Then the fire of our fleet ceased and 
Admiral Dewey and General Merritt went 
on shore to arrange the formalities of the 
surrender. Before noon the stars and 
stripes floated from the walls of the city, 
and it was nearly 6 o’clock p. m. when the 
guns of our fleet thundered out their salutes. 
in honor of our latest conquest. 

Back of the bombardment of the city 
there is a circumstance which has not yet 
come to light. Soon after the reduction of 
Cavité, Governor-General Augusti offered 
to surrender the city, but the offer, made 
on conditions, was not accepted by Admiral 
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Dewey. After the arrival of our army of 
occupation this offer was again renewed, 
and finally through the Belgian consul 
was made unconditional. But the surren- 
der of the city without a struggle would 
place General Augusti in ill favor with his 
government. Accordingly it was arranged 
that our fleet should open up fire on the 
forts, and shortly the white flag would be 
hoisted. So in the bombardment only the 
forts were fired upon and the destruction of 
these batteries attest to the perfect gunnery 
of our fleet. Only the Olympia, Raleigh, 
Concord, McCullough, and Cadlao, the latter 
a gunboat captured from the Spaniards, 
participated in the bombardment. As the 
white flag was not run up as agreed, a boat 
was sent in from our fleet to learn why the 
agreement was not carried out, and it was 
found that General Augusti, fearing his 
own soldiery, was awaiting the arrival of 
our forces. The land attack was made 
almost simultaneously with that of the fleet, 
and soon our troops marched into the city. 
Only Old Manila made any show of resist- 
ance, and there we sustained our only 
losses. In the presence of our fleet the 
guns of the forts dared not speak. 

By evening the city was completely in 
our control, and for the first time in three 
and one half months the people of Manila 
had a night of rest and sleep. The occu- 
pation of Manila by our army was unac- 
companied by any pomp or show. Neither 
was there any molestation of private prop- 
erty. When Cavité fell it was looted by 
the insurgents and a scene of carnage 
ensued before our marines could be landed. 
Hundreds of natives had enlisted in the 
insurgent army and served without pay 
with the one hope of participating in the 
looting of Manila. When the city fell they 
were excluded unless unarmed, and thus 
the scenes of horror enacted at Cavité 
were averted. 

The day after our army entered the 
city General Merritt issued his _proc- 
lamation forming a military government 
on these islands, and now he is the 
head of a military government embra- 
cing an area equal to that of New York, 
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New Jersey, and Pennsylvania combined . 
and a most heterogeneous population 
of nearly 9,000,000 souls. Published in 
English, Spanish, and the native language, 
the proclamation has been widely circulated, 
and more advanced steps toward the gov- 
ernment of these islands have been taken. 
In the meanwhile our army of occupation, 
comprising 20,000, is occupying every 
quarter of Manila and Cavité. 

Along the Pasig, where the shipping in- 
terests of Manila are centered, busy scenes 
are now being enacted. The raising of the 
blockade set commercial Manila on her 
feet. The river is now thronged with the 
sails of a dozen nations. The great custom- 
house is again full of action. All day long 
the Puerta de Espana is thronged, and 
Binondo, the business district of the city, is 
busier than ever before. The La Escolto 
and the Rosario, the great business streets 
of the city, now resemble business streets 
in New York or London. In Santa Cruz, 


in Quiapo, and in San Miguel are evidences 
that Manila is entering upon days of greater 
prosperity than she has ever known in her 


long history. From the outlying districts 
the natives are thronging in with their 
products. The Manila and Dagapin Rail- 
road is again being put into operation. 

Truly Manila is casting off her sleepy 
Asiatic ways, which have so long helped 
her Spanish rulers to keep her down, and 
she is assuming the activity characteristic of 
a Central or South American city. Spanish 
misrule is at an end. Our soldiers are 
occupying Old Manila, and the palace is 
the seat of our government. The old in- 
quisitional prison has seen its last horrors, 
the “ Dark Hole of Manila” exists only as 
a memory, and the famous La Lunetta, the 
bloody execution ground of Manila, as well 
as her fashionable boulevard, is now the 
camp-ground of our army. Under a just 
and stable government the future of these 
islands is destined to be as brilliant as the 
stars which shine in these unclouded skies, 
and in the near future they will wear. a 
crown of eminence and of beauty and will 
assume their rightful position in the com- 
merce of the world. 





SOME AMERICAN WOMEN IN SCIENCE.* 


BY MRS. M. 


I, 

TUDY along scientific lines has been 

so quietly carried on by women that 

‘few persons not engaged in scien- 

tific investigation are aware either of the 
number or the activity of the women who 
are pursuing special lines in science. It 
ought not to be a matter 
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laboratories and museums of the latter are 
open to women their advance in science is 
only a question of time. 

It would be impossible in a magazine 
article to mention all the American women 
who are to-day identified with science. 
Many of them are teachers, and some of 





for surprise that women 
should identify themselves 
with scientific research, 
either in the study of 
natural history or the 
more abstract sciences. 
But we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that sex 
prejudice in education has 
retarded mental develop- 
ment in women. For cen- 
turies the tendency has 
been toward cultivating 
the emotional, rather than 
the reasoning, faculties in 
women; the spirit of in- 
vestigation now fostered 
has been either crushed 
or ridiculed. 

While science has seen 
its greatest activity in this 
century, the advancement 
of women in science would 
not have been possible if 
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the question of sex in edu- 
cation had not been held 
in abeyance. Coeduca- 
tion in the common schools prepared the 
way for the higher education of women; 
nce admitted to the high schools and 
lesser colleges they soon demanded en- 
trance to the universities, and now that 
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*The writer desires to acknowledge her obligation to Dr. 
J. M. Schoeberle, of the Lick Observatory, University of Cali- 
fornia; J. W. True, United States National Museum; Samuel 
Henshaw, secretary Boston Society of Natural History; Clar- 
ence M. Weed, New Hampshire College, and others for 
data received. 
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them are doing work that entitles them to 
rank as fellows of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science; others are 
enthusiastic students in natural history, 
and have accumulated valuable private col- 
lections; some are illustrators, making 
drawings of scientific accuracy. As labora- 
tory assistants many women are doing good 
work, Others are aiding the cause of 
science by generous gifts of money. 
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This article will treat of living women 
scientists—outside of medicine, where a 
long list of names might be given—who 
have published scientific articles or books, 
or are editing popular scientific magazines. 
Even with this limitation omissions will be 
apparent. 

The science with which women were 
first prominently identified is that of astron- 
omy, in whose service Miss Maria Mitchel! 
(1818-89) won the first distinction as the 
discoverer of a comet in 1847 and as a 
teacher. To her devotion to science and 
the accuracy and inspiration of her instruc- 
tion is doubtless due much of the success 
of her followers. 

Dr. Dorothea Klumpke, a member of the 
astronomical staff 
of the Paris Ob- 
servatory and 
chief of the bu- 
reau for the 
measurements of 
the photographic 
star charts, was 
a San Francisco 
While in 


girl. 
that city her work 
was recognized to 
be of a high order, 
and her many 
astronomical ob- 


servations were 
published in nu- 
merous scientific 
journals. Miss 
Klumpke is said 
to be the only 
woman who has 
the distinction of 
having received 
the degree of 
Doctor of Phi- 
losophy from the 
University of Paris. Her chief work is an 
exhaustive memoir on the rings of Saturn, 
entitled “Contribution & l’Etude des An- 
neaux de Saturné.” 

Miss Margaretta Palmer, born at Bran- 
ford, Conn., while a student at Vassar Col- 
lege became interested in astronomy 


MARY PROCTOR. 
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through the influence of Prof. Maria Mit- 
chell and formed part of Professor Mitchell’s 
‘observatory family.” After Miss Palmer’s 
graduation she was Miss Mitchell’s assist- 
ant at Vassar. Subsequently she pursued 
her work in Yale University, and as the 
result of her study “ Determination of the 
Orbit of the Comet 1847, VI.” (Maria 
Mitchell Comet) was published. 

Miss Mary Proctor’s work is in the line 
of popularizing the study of astronomy 
rather than making observations, although 
she was successful in her observation of 
the total eclipse of the sun that took place 
August 9, 1896. As the daughter of the 
late Richard A. Proctor, the atmosphere of 
her home was scientific, with photographs 
of the moon and 
stars adorning 
the library and 
works on astron- 
omy and kin- 
dred sciences in 
every nook and 
corner. Miss 
Proctor in her 
home uncon- 
sciously learned 
to love her 
father’s favorite 
science, although 
her early am- 
bition was to 
be a_ landscape 
painter. She was 
born in Dublin, 
but was removed 
to London when 
only one year 
old, where she 
lived until she 
came to America 
in 1886. She 
was educated in 
London, her home being near Kew Gardens, 
and here she met such distinguished men 
as Tyndall, Huxley, and Herbert Spencer. 

Miss Proctor is the author of a new book 
entitled “Stories of Starland,” and has 
edited an astronomical department in sev- 
eral scientific publications. She is a fel- 
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low of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Science, the British Astro- 
nomical Society, and the Nat- 
ural Science Club, and is a 
popular lecturer on astronomy. 

Mrs. Christine Ladd Frank- 

lin, wife of Prof. Fabian 
Franklin of Johns Hopkins 
University, has won an in- 
ternational reputation by her 
researches. She was born in 
Windsor, Conn., and her child- 
hood was spent in Windsor, 
New York City, and Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Through her 
mother’s influence her 
thoughts were turned toward 
a serious intellectual career, 
although her natural bent of 
mind determined the direction 
of her work, which has been 
in the line of mathematics, 
logic, and physiological optics, 
the theory of color vision 
being her specialty in the last- 
named subject. 

After graduating at Vassar 
College Mrs. Franklin (then 
Miss Ladd) pursued advanced mathemat- 
ical studies, and it was upon the basis of 
work which she published at this time that 
Professor Sylvester, the eminent head of 
the mathematical department of Johns 
Hopkins University, urged her admission 
to that institution as a graduate student. 
From 1879 to 1882 she held a fellowship 
in Johns Hopkins University. 

Mrs. Franklin has contributed many 
papers to scientific publications, of. which 
the most important are the following: ‘On 
the Algebra of Logic,” “On Some Char- 
acteristics of Symbolic Logic,” “A New 
Theory of Light-Sensation,” “On Theories 
of Light-Sensation,”’ ‘“‘The Normal Defect 
of Vision in the Fovea.” The last-named 
memoir contains the announcement of Mrs. 
Franklin’s discovery of the normal right 
blindness of the fovea. Mrs. Franklin has 
also been a frequent contributor to Zhe 
Nation. 


MRS. CHRISTINE LADD FRANKLIN. 


Prof. Ellen H. Richards, wife of Robert 
H. Richards, professor of mineralogy, mi- 
ning, and metallurgy in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has been an inde- 
fatigable investigator in chemistry, besides 
attending to “her duties as professor of 
chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The printed results of her 
scientific investigations in chemistry and 
cognate branches number some fifty papers 
and monographs written by herself and in 
collaboration with others. ‘The Chemistry 
of Cooking and Cleaning” is one of Mrs. 
Richards’ well-known books. She has also 
written a little work on ‘“ First Lessons on 
Minerals.” Her special lines of investiga- 
tion are, however, sanitary problems, water 
analysis, ventilation, and food as a thera- 
peutic agent. 

Mrs. Richards was born at Dunstable, 
Mass., and was prepared for college at 
Westford Academy. Her taste for scientific 
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study was fostered by Professors Farrar and 
Mitchell while she was a student at Vassar 
College. After being graduated at Vassar 
she took a course at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. It is said that 
her work in chemistry here was so excep- 
tional that she overcame much prejudice 
against the higher education of women, al- 
though the concession was that ‘Miss 
Swallow is an exception.” After her mar- 
riage to Prof. Robert Richards she re- 
mained at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology as teacher and investigator. 

At the last meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, of 
which she is a fellow, at Detroit, Mrs. 
Richards’ papers were “A New Color 
Standard for Use in Water Analyses” and 
‘‘Notes on the Evidence of Dissociation in 
Dilute Soap Solution.” 
Mrs. Richards’ re- 
searches in chemistry 
are recognized as val- 
uable contributions to 
practical or applied 
chemistry. She has 
been employed by the 
state of Massachusetts 
to analyze drinking water 
from all parts of the state. 

When in 1895 Miss 
Florence Bascom, M.A., 
Ph.D., accepted the chair 
of geology in Bryn Mawr 
College, the American 
Geologist said of her : 

Miss 
Ph.D., for the past two years 
a member of the corps of in- 
in the geological 


Florence Bascom, 


structors 
department of the University 
of Ohio, has accepted a posi- 
Bryn Mawr Uni- 
Dr. Bascom’s record 


tion in 
versity. 
as a teacher and her thorough 
geological training assure the 
success of the department of 
geology at Bryn Mawr under 
her direction. 





Since that time Dr. 
Bascom has written a 
number of monographs 
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on geology, and is at present one of the 
editors of the American Geologist. Her 
contributions to geology have been pub- 
lished by the United States Geological 
Survey, the Geological Society of America, 
in the proceedings of the American Academy 
of Science, the Journal of Geology, the Ameri- 
can Geologist, etc. The titles of some of 
these bulletins and papers are: “The 
Ancient Volcanic Rocks of South Moun- 
tain, Penna.” ; ‘ Aporhyolite of South Moun- 
tain”; ‘* Perido-steatite and Diabase”: 


“The Structures, Origin, and Nomenclature 
of the Acid Volcanic Rocks of South Moun- 
tain’; and “The Relation of the Streams 
in the Neighborhood of Philadelphia to the 
Bryn Mawr Gravel.” 

Dr. Bascom received her Bachelor and 
Master’s degrees at the University of Wis- 
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consin and was a graduate student in 
geology for two years at Johns Hopkins 
University, where she received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. She is a fellow 
of the Geological Society of America and 
also of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

In popularizing the study of geology the 
name of Mrs. Ella F. Boyd, of Hyde Park, 
Mass., is worthy of mention. Mrs. Boyd is 
the author of “‘ Geology of Hyde Park ”’ and 
“Granites of Massachusetts,’”’ published as 
pamphlets. Her special lines of investiga- 
tion are granites and relative rocks and 
the family relation of minerals and rocks 
through their chemical equivalents. She 
has a work in course of preparation entitled, 
“Helps for Teachers in Geology and Zool- 
ogy.” Mrs. Boyd, having had charge of 
these subjects in the Hyde Park schools, 
has gained practical experience. Through 
popular talks to clubs, etc., she has been 
able to simplify geology without losing 
scientific facts. | Mrs. Boyd’s influence has 
been felt and she has done much to stimulate 
observation. Her own field-work was done 
under Prof. George H. Barton after she 
had taken special geological training at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Mrs. Ada Dean Davidson, of Indiana, 
one of the authors of:‘‘ Petalocrinus Mira- 
bilis,” received her early education at Paines- 
ville Academy, Ohio, and later was grad- 
uated from Ingham College at LeRoy, 
N. Y., her native state. After her mar- 
riage to Lieut. James Davidson in 1864 
she removed to Monticello, Iowa. This 
locality has an extensive bed of fossil coral 
mingled with crinoidal and brachiopodal 
remains, and during Mrs. Davidson’s resi- 
dence at Monticello she was interested in 
the geology of the neighborhood and col- 
lected the specimens that are described in 
the pamphlet just referred to. The first 
fragment of the crinoid—popularly known 
as “stone lilies’?-——‘ Petalocrinus,” was 
found a number of years after she had 
begun to study the region, and after a 
search of five years a tolerably complete 
specimen was discovered. The first portion 
collected was about as large as a thumb- 
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nail. Mrs. Davidson’s collection of Amer- 
ican fossils of the Niagara formation is at 
the Armour Institute in Chicago. 

During the Columbian Exposition Mrs, 
Davidson was one of the judges of awards 


MARY A, BOOTH. 


in geology. 
at the International Geological Congress 
and helped to organize the Natural Science 
Club for women, of which she was president 
for three years. 

Miss Mary A. Booth, editor of Practical 
Microscopy, is-a native of Long Meadow, 


In 1891 she was an attendant 


Mass. Her father, Lawrence C. Booth, 
was a mineralogist, his collections in min- 
erals and Indian relics numbering many 
thousands of specimens. Miss Booth has 
been interested in microscopy for over 
twenty years. She is well known as a 
writer and lecturer on the microscope in 
nature. She isa fellow of the Royal Micro- 
scopical Society of London, and of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, American Microscopical So- 
ciety, etc. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher needs no introduc- 
tion to the public. Her writings and lectures 
on the Omaha and other tribes of Indians 
and her work in connection with the ethnol- 
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ogy of native tribes 
have given her a 
world-wide reputa- 
tion. When the Brit- 
ish Association for the 
Advancement of Sci- 
ence met at Toronto, 
Canada, in the sum- 
mer of 1897, one of 
the members is re- 
ported to have said 
that “‘one of the ob- 
jects of interest that 
had led him to cross 
the ocean to this meet- 
ing was the hope of 
seeing and hearing 
Miss Fletcher,’ and 
her paper on the 
“Significance of the 
Scalp-lock among the 
Omahas and of the 
Mystical Rites con- 
nected with it,” which 
was read at the meeting, won high com- 
mendation from Sir William Turner and 
Prof. Daniel S. Martin. 

Miss Fletcher speaks and writes from 
personal knowledge and her many years of 
residence among various tribes, especially 
the Omahas, make what she writes valu- 
able to students in anthropulogy, and her 
clear presentation of her subject makes her 
writings interesting to the general public. 
Some of her papers on personal studies 
of Indian life have been published in 
The Century. The American Antiquarian, 
Science, and other scientific journals have 
published her articles on scientific studies of 
the Omaha and Dakota Indians, and some 
of her papers read before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
—of which she is vice-president —have been 
published in its proceedings. For some 
years Miss Fletcher has been connected 
with the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Sara Yorke Stevenson, of Philadel- 
phia, is a woman whom that city delights to 
honor both as an archeologist and as a 
representative American woman identified 
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with the best interests 
of the city. Mrs, 
Stevenson is secre 
tary of the Depart- 
ment of Archeology 
and Paleontology of 
the University of 
Pennsylvania, _ secre- 
tary of the University 
Archeological Asso- 
ciation, secretary of 
the American Ex- 
ploration Society, fel- 
low of the American 
Association for the 
Advancement of Sci- 
ence, and a member 
of the American Phi- 
losophical Society, the 
American Oriental 
Society, the Oriental 
Club of Philadelphia, 
and numerous other 
clubs and _ societies. 
She is the author of the valuable historical 
papers on Maximilian which recently ap- 
peared in Zhe Century. 

Mrs. Stevenson was born and educated 
in Paris, France, her parents having re- 
moved there from Louisiana, where her 
father had large mercantile interests, besides 
being president of the Bank of Louisiana. 
When it was found necessary for them to 
return to America the daughter was left 
under the guardianship of Monsieur Jubinal, 
a distinguished antiquary and scholar, whose 
house was the center of a notable circle of 
distinguished men and women in literature, 
art, and science in Paris. Her early asso- 
ciations in this home gave her an impulse 
toward the study of archeology that only 
needed the friendship of men of science at 
a later period to develop into a study of 
archeology as a science. 

At the age of seventeen Mrs. Stevenson 
was called from her studies in Paris to 
Mexico, where her mother was then staying. 
At a later period she went to Philadelphia, 
where in 1870 she was married to Mr. 
Cornelius Stevenson, a well-known citizen 
of that city. 
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So thoroughly has Mrs. Stevenson ap- 
plied herself to the study of archeology, 
especially in Egypt and the Mediterranean, 
that in 1894 she was asked to lecture before 
the Peabody Museum at Harvard. She is 
said to be the first woman whose name had 
appeared on a Harvard calendar as lecturer. 
The University of Pennsylvania conferred 
upon her the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science the same year, in “‘ acknowledgment 
of her scholarly ability and eminent services 
in the development of its Department of 
Archeology.” 

During the Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago Mrs. Stevenson was appointed a 
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ment in the University of Pennsylvania, 
with which she is identified. 

Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, daughter of 
Prof. Simon Newcomb, was born in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and received her early educa- 
tion in private schools in that city. Later 
she studied at Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, England, the University of Geneva, 
Switzerland, and in Berlin. She has had 
the great advantage of extended travel and 
the acquaintance of many celebrated men. 

Although only twenty-four years of age 
at the time of her marriage to W. J. McGee 
—then a member of the United States 
Geological Survey, though now chief of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology 














—Dr. McGee was interested 
in historical and genealogical 
research. After her marriage 
she studied medicine at Colum- 
bia University and Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, graduating in 
1892. 

Dr. McGee is a fellow of 
the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science 
and other well-known societies. 
She was surgeon-general of 
the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

During the recent war with 
Spain Dr. McGee rendered 
important services to the medi- 
cal department of our army. 
Early in the war Surgeon- 
General Sternberg gave to a 
committee of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, 
of which she was chairman, 
the responsibility of furnish- 
ing women nurses for the 
army, and much of the labor 
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judge for Egypt, Babylonia, and Greece in 
the Department of Ethnology. 

Mrs. Stevenson is the author of several 
monographs on archeological subjects, as 
well as numerous reports of that depart- 


of deciding upon the fitness 
of candidates was performed 
by Dr. McGee personally. In 
connection with this work she was made 
a contract surgeon in the army with the 
rank of second lieutenant—the first woman 
to hold rank in the United States army. 

Dr. McGee has written for scientific 
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journals; has also compiled and issued 
directories of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, for 
1895-96; and lectured and also written on 
the communistic societies of the United 
States, in which she has taken much interest. 

Madame Alice 
Le Plongeon has, 
with her husband, 
Dr. Le Plongeon, 
traveled and lived 
among the ruins 
of Yucatan. She 
was born in Lon- 
don, England, 
and lived there 
until after her 
marriage. She 
now resides in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Besides her book 
on “ Here and 
There in Yuca- 
tan,” and nu- 
merous articles in 
the scientific and 
popular maga- 
zines, Madame 
Le Plongeon has recently completed a large 
work on “ Yucatan Ancient and Modern.” 

Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, honorary special assist- 
ant in the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology, is of Irish- 
American descent on the paternal side and 
of Spanish-American on her mother’s side, 
her native city being San Francisco, Cal. 
She studied in Paris, Germany, and Italy, 
and at Bedford College, London. Mrs. 
Nuttall has traveled extensively in Europe, 
Mexico, the West Indies, etc., and is 
an accomplished linguist. She has made 
a special study of the languages and an- 
tiquities of Mexico, including the ancient 
picture writings, and has given the public 
the benefit of her investigations in nu- 
merous papers which have appeared in 
scientific publications at home and abroad. 

“A Preliminary Note on the Ancient 
Mexican Calendar System” was read by 
her in the presence of King Oscar II., at 
the Tenth International Congress of Ameri- 


, 
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cans held in Stockholm, 1894. Mrs. Nut- 
tall had previously attended the Ameri- 
can Congress at Huelva in Spain, where 
tables were exposed exhibiting her first re- 
construction of the Mexican Calendar Sys- 
tem. These ‘were subsequently shown at 
the Historical Ex- 
hibition in Ma- 
drid and at the 
Columbian Expo- 
sition in Chicago, 
where she acted 
as judge of 
awards of Mexi- 
can and Central 
American arche- 
ology in the 
Department of 
Anthropology. 
In 1896 Mrs, 
Nuttall was en- 


trusted with a sci- 
entific mission to 
Russia by the 
University of 
Pennsylvania and 


formed a_ large 
archeological and 
ethnological collection for its museum. In 
the course of Mrs. Nuttall’s researches she 
discovered and identified several important 
relics of ancient Mexican pictography and 
feather-work. 

Among other discoveries of note Mrs. 
Nuttall has brought to light an extremely 
valuable anonymous Hispano-Mexican man- 
uscript preserved at the Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale of Florence, Italy, of which her 
publication in facsimile, with translation, 
notes, and commentary, is now in press and 
will appear under the title of ‘“‘The Life 
of the Indians.” The extent, value, and 
accuracy of Mrs. Nuttall’s Mexican re 
searches have been greatly enhanced by 
drawings made by her from the originals. 

Mrs. Nuttall has been honored by nv- 
merous American and European societies, 
is a fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and a mem- 
ber of the leading scientific societies in the 
United States and other lands. 
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BY SHAN BULLOCK. 


CHAPTER I. 

T was a blustering day in early March, 
and, once quit of the bleak station and 
the noisy car-drivers assembled outside 

its porch, Frank Barry set his face quickly 
for Lismahee Street. He was cold, cramped, 
tired to death of his journey ; it was glorious 
to have again the firm earth beneath his 
feet and the east wind on his cheek. What 
if he were hungry, unshaven, weary; what 
if a six miles Irish lay between him and 
rest ; what if a memory of the pitiless sea, 
of the unutterable carriages and their dis- 
tressful occupants, still haunted him like a 
nightmare? He was away at last. Six 
miles would hardly warm his blood. The 
longer the fast the gladder the feast. He 
set his face to the wind and strode like a 
giant. 

He entered Lismahee ; hurried along the 
broken sidewalk, past tradeless shops, gaunt 
white houses, and silent streets ; turned to 
the right down an alley, went up past the 
workhouse and the churchyard ; suddenly, 
on the top of a hill, found himself in the 
same moment well rid of Lismahee and 
well met of the country. It was great, the 
change from the narrowness and poverty of 
man to the breadth and bounty of nature. 
For a minute Frank hung on his heel, threw 
a look, part scornful, part pitiful, back- 
ward at the little town, let his eyes rest on 
the big ring of pines that lay beyond the 
huddled roofs, on the sweep of hills to right 
and left, on the loom of mountains far be- 
yond and the flash of water near by; then 
with renewed vigor set on between the 
hedges down the long ferry road. 

He crossed the railway, went up and down 
a hill or two; presently found the road 
tunning flat as a table through a region of 
bogs. Here was no ditch on either hand, or 
hedge or fence; just an open drain be- 
yond the footpath, and beyond this again 
the rounded edge of the turf banks. For 
F—Nov. 


miles and miles the heather stretched, 
brown and stunted; the black water gleamed 
in ugly bog holes ; this way and that ran the 
uneven cart tracks; not a figure moved on 
its face, not a bird hung over its gloom; like 
a place of desolation the bog stretched away 
to the roots of the hills, and over it the wind 
went howling, icy as from the frozen North. 

With his collar round his ears and his head 
bent to the blast, Frank set his teeth, fixed 
his eyes on the road, and grimly plodded 
on; at last, after a mile or so, found himself 
once more in shelter of the hills and flanked 
on either side by the welcome hedges. The 
change was blessed. He felt like a ship 
in port, wind-swept and driven no longer. 
Warmth spread through his limbs, the blood 
flared in his cheeks; with his coat flapping, 
his pipe going, and at a slower step, he went 
on past the alder clumps, the rushy hills, 
the marshy flats ; suddenly had sight of dark 
masses of trees, of long lines of shore and 
great stretches of water, and in a little 
while was standing beside Lough Erne on 
the pier of Garvagh ferry. 

On this hand and that, as far as Frank 
could see, and in front of him about a mile 
in width, the lough lay cold and dreary be- 
neath the low arch of a somber sky. A 
stony shore bordered it; up from it ran the 
bare fields and crooked hedges; above it 
the hills reared their barren crowns; here 
were belts of trees, there bleak patches of 
forest; in the distance a square tower stood 
out against the sky; far off was a range of 
mountains, nearer a great rock rose high 
above the water ; about midway over an is- 
land, fringed with trees through which 
showed the front of a thatched cottage, lay 
in its loneliness ; on the farther shore stood 
a rough stone pier, from which a continu- 
ation of the Lismahee road, you might fancy, 
went on and was lost in the gloom of a hud- 
dled plantation ; everywhere was cheerless- 
ness, loneliness, no sound but the rushing 
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of the wind and the flap of the waves, no 
life, no color, no beauty. 

For a while Frank stood on the pier; then, 
having looked in vain for man or boat, 
turned and made for the little brick shelter 
which, its back to the ditch and its empty 
doorway to the road, stood beside a flag- 
staff some fifty yards or so back from the 
shore. The outside was naked, the inside 
gloomy. Round the walls were rough 
benches carved deep with the names and 
initials of thousands of rustics; the plaster 
was thick with penciled rimes, witticisms ; 
near the door hung printed instructions for 
the guidance of any, be they strangers or 
locals, who wished to use the ferry. The 
charge for the conveyance of animals was 
so and so, of carts so and so, of passengers 
so and so; the ferryman lived on Inishrath 
Island (wherever on earth that might be, 
thought Frank Barry) and could always be 
summoned by hoisting the green flag which 
hung on the staff outside; at night, however, 
the directions ran on, or in times of mist or 
Sog, passengers must shout. 

Thanking his stars it was daylight, 
for not Boanerges might shout against 
the rush of the wind, Frank went out, 
ran up the flag, and sat him down on 
the edge of the pier to watch for the put- 
ting forth of the ferryman from Inishrath 
Island. Here and there he looked; above 
him the flag cracked and flapped ; pitilessly 
the wind dashed its icy darts in his face. 
Before five minutes had gone he was curled 
on a bench inthe shelter, feet tucked be- 
neath his ulster, hands deep in his pockets, 
his back resting against a corner of the wall. 

He lit his pipe; listened a while for the 
rattle of oars ; presently closed his eyes and 
fell a-thinking. What a plight he was in, 
to be sure; sitting there solitary in the cold, 
waiting for a ferryman that might never 
come. Suppose they did not see the flag? 
Suppose night came and he had to shout? 
Oh, no use bothering ; and, at the worst, he 
could be in no sorrier case than he had been 
allthe day. Still, confound it, it was a poor 
way to come back tothe home of his fathers. 
Home of his fathers? Ah, think of that! 
Across the lake there his ancestors had 
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bled, fought, died ; there his own father had 
lived during many years; there he himself 
had sported as a boy; there his uncle still 
lived, old Hugh, the last of the Irish Barrys, 
. . « Had he ever, as a lad, stood out there 
on the road shivering in the wind? He 
wondered. Somehow, he fancied he had, 
He seemed to remember things; not things 
but the shadows of them. Somehow, that 
long bleakness of road had not seemed un- 
familiar ; somehow, he seemed looking out 
even then on a familiar scene. 

Anyhow there he was, back again in 
old Ireland, back after twenty, yes, more 
than twenty years. Twenty years of Lon- 
don; twenty years of moil and hardship in 
big, tyrannic London! Twenty years? Was 
he ever to succeed, ever have his due? Oh, 
confound that! He was there to have a 
good time of it, and, success or not, a good 
time he meant to have. He liked Ire- 
land. It was not the place of his dreams; 
no. Still, compare London with it. Think 
of a fog, and think of air such as that ; com- 
pare the road he had walked with the greasy 
Strand, those hills, mountains, woods, the 
lake down there, the freshness, quietness of 
it all with London’s square miles of roofs 
and belching chimneys, its ghastly rows of 
houses bordering interminable lengths of 
streets, its monstrous blocks of factories, 
schools, its mud, dirt, smoke! Still he 
liked London, loved it almost; yes, give it 
its due, he did love it. Curious that elas- 
ticity of the human mind, that adaptability 
of the human himself. In a fortnight, per- 
haps a week, he might be weary of his 
uncle, be longing for his den again, his 
books, his moiling; might be hungering 
for a talk with old Rab and a sight of his 
Marian. Marian? What an age it seemed 
since he saw her, an age crammed into the 
space of two nights and a day. Was she 
thinking of him just then, of their last talk, 
of their plans and promises? . . . What! 
that long, shrill cry? Oh, the ferryman no 
doubt. 

Frank sprang from the bench, hurried 
from the shelter, and turned toward the lake; 
there, at the end of the pier, saw waiting 
one of those shallow, flat-bottomed boats 
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which in Ireland are called cots, and at the 
oars not a ferryman but a girl—a girl who 
sat with her feet crossed, body bent forward, 
and elbows resting upon the oars. 

Like that she sat the while Frank, whist- 
ling softly to himself, and feeling the stress 
of the wind no longer, approached ; sat quite 
still and watched him steadily as if seeing 
in him something novel or unexpected. 

‘“‘ Faith, and she’s cool,” muttered Frank ; 
then, coming to the cot, “I’m for Garvagh,” 
said he. 

“Well,” answered the girl, and pulling the 
handles of the oars from beneath the gun- 
wales sat upright, “‘an’ sure I was thinkin’ 
that.” 

“You mean that you’ve answered the 
flag?” said Frank, “that you’ll ferry me?” 

“Surely. An’ why not?” 

“Ah.” Frank paused a moment on the 
heels of the word. ‘ And what am I to do?” 

“Well,” answered the girl with a smile, 
“TI dunno; but usually people sit there,” 
and she nodded toward the end of the cot. 

“Yes?” said Frank. “Isee. But—but 
I'd rather row. I’m not used to the honor 
of being ferried—I’d really like to row.” 

“Indeed an’ so ye can,” came back, “if 
you'll only jump in. But wait,” said the 
girl, and crossing the oars again ran their 
handles beneath the gunwales; “ wait till I 
pull the flag down. I’ll not be a minute.” 
And before Frank could offer his services, 
she was out of the cot and running up the 
pier. 

He turned and watched her. She was 
of middle height and very upright. Her 
shoulders were broad, her head well poised ; 
and she ran with the freedom and grace of 
a deer. She wore a brown linsey skirt, 
made quite simply, and not long enough to 
hide her heavy boots; and an old discol- 
ored jacket, too short in the sleeves and 
too long in the waist; a woolen scarf round 
her neck; and over her hair, which was 
gathered behind into a coarse black net, 
a man’s tweed cap. 

She was gone maybe a minute; and at 
sight of her running back along the pier, 
Frank stepped into the cot, turned, and 
with outstretched hand awaited her coming. 
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‘Allow me,” he said. 

The girl stopped, looked at his hand, 
then at his face, then again at his hand. 

‘*What?” said she, and met his eyes. 

“Allow me to help you in,” said Frank ; 
but the girl flushed crimson. 

“Aw, not at all; sure I’m young yet, 
thank God,” said she; then sprang into the 
cot and catching up a pole fixed it in the 
stones of the pier. ‘Would ye be mindin’,”’ 
she called over her shoulder, even as Frank 
dropped his hand and turned to stare after 
her; ‘would ye be mindin’ to step this way 
a bit till I shove off?” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Frank in his sauv- 
est voice. “Certainly.” He turned, took 
a step or two; the next minute felt the cot 
slip away beneath his feet, clutched wildly 
at the air, and fell on his back. 

It was ignominious, and below his breath 
Frank swore. He sat up, gripping the gun- 
wales with both hands. 

“Why—why the deuce didn’t you warn 
me?” he called. 

The girl turned and over her shoulder 
looked down at him; and seeing him, burst 
into laughter. 

‘‘Aw, Lord,” she said. 
Sure I didn’t know. 
were used to boats. Sure...” Her 
laughter died away all suddenly. She 
pulled in the pole and came over the 
crutches toward Frank. ‘Mebbe you’re 
hurt?” said she. “Are ye?” she said 
again and stooped. 

“No,” said Frank, “ not physically hurt.” 

“An’ how then?” 

“T think you very cruel.” 

“Ts it for laughin’? Och no. Aw, it isn’t 
cruelty. Sure I was only—sure I couldn’t 
help it. Sure we always laugh when any 
one falls like that. Aw, it wasn’t cruelty,” 
she affirmed pleadingly; then put out her 
hand. “Come, let me help ye up. You’re 
sure, now, you’re not hurt?” 

“I’m quite sure,”’ answered Frank. 

“An’ ye don’t mind the laughin’ ?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Aw, that’s good, that’s good,” said the 
girl; and without more ado turned to her 
oar. 


“Aw, Lord, Lord. 
Sure I thought ye 
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Now Frank Barry was no waterman ; and, 
though he tried hard to hide his ignorance 
under a fine show of vigor, and excused his 
bungling on the score of want of practice, 
fifty strokes of his were quite enough to 
convince him that, however well he might 
acquit himself on the wild reaches of the 
Serpentine, neither vigor nor excuses were 
of much avail against the stern onset of a 
pitiless nor’easter. It was ignominious 
again, but not to be helped; so, relinquish- 
ing his oar to the girl, he stepped to the 
end of the cot, sat down, and fell to study- 
ing the horizon. “Dern it,” he kept mut- 
tering to himself, ‘‘dern the thing”’; after 
a while, his natural good temper asserting 
itself again, turned his eyes and looked up 
at the girl. 

With the handles of the sweeps crossed, 
her hands well apart and one higher than 
the other, her feet forward and pressed 
against a crutch, she was pulling strongly 
and steadily, each stroke long, hard, and 
well finished, the swing slow and regular, 
and every dip of the oars directed not so 
much to make headway as to keep the cot 
from drifting before the stress of the wind. 
The task was no light one, for the water 
was rough and the cot so shallow that con- 
tinually it was trying to slew; but so skilful 
was she and so strong that only a slight 
flushing of the cheeks and a compressing 
of the lips betrayed her exertions. 

Presently, however, she rested on her 
oars for a moment, quickly threw open the 
front of her jacket, tucked up her sleeves, 
and gave atilt to hercap. And just then 
Frank had his first long look at her face. 

It was oval in shape, very broad of the 
brow and cheeks, and curving down to a 
narrow chin. Her eyes were set well apart 
and were very dark. Her complexion was 
the rose and white of a child, and her hair 
fell away from her forehead in shining black 
waves. It was not a beautiful face, nor 
was it strong of feature or striking in out- 
line; but it was a face to be remembered, 
if only for its look of frankness, its expres- 
sion of sweetness and simplicity, its noble 
width of brow and glorious mingling of the 
hues of health and youth on lip and cheek. 
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For a while Frank Barry sat looking at 
the girl and her face, perhaps contrasting 
both with another girl and another face of 
his knowing ; then leaned toward her. 

“You row well,” said he. 

She glanced at him; then fixed her eyes 
on the point of her windward oar. 

“An’ so I ought,” she answered, “for 
they say that practice makes perfect.” 

“You have a deal of practice, then?”’ 

“Plenty; too much sometimes.” Her 
voice was low and rich, beautifully modu- 
lated, Frank thought, and delightfully fla- 
vored with the brogue. ‘Other times I 
get less,” said she, “but I can never com- 
plain.” 

“Yes,” said Frank. “But surely you 
don’t do all the ferrying yourself?” 

“ Aw, no, but I do some of it.” 

‘“ And the remainder?” 

“Aw, there’s father an’ mother, an’ be- 
tween us all we manage. On market days 
we all turn out; but other times it’s just 
the one of us that sees the flag.” 

“And suppose no one saw it?” asked 
Frank, more for the sake of hearing her 
voice than for the sake of her answer. 

“How could that be?” Again the girl 
glanced at him. ‘Sure we’re none of us 
blind.” The answer was plain, but not 
rudely given; and Frank kept on: 

“Ah, yes. But you see a flag is a very 
small thing. To-day of course the wind 
kept it streaming at full length; but sup 
pose the day was dead calm and a slight mist 
abroad, and suppose Inishrath Island were 
two miles off ... ” 

“ But it isn’t,” interrupted the girl, “for 
there it is,” and she looked toward the 
island, which lies almost between shore and 
shore, and which just then the cot was 
passing. Frank looked at it, then at the 
girl, and laughed. 

“I’m afraid I’m a noodle,” said he. 

“Aw, no,” said she, and laughed also; 
“aw, no—only a stranger. Sure, we all 
make mistakes.” 

“And noodles create them,” said Frank. 
“But come, now,” he went on, “have pity 
upon me for the rest of this voyage. We've 
broken the ice at last; now be kind and 
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tell me something about yourself — your 
name and anything else you like. Come; 
and I promise to do as much for you.” 

Again the girl took her eyes from the 
white cottage which stood among the trees 
on the slope of Inishrath Island and looked 
down at Frank. 

“Me name?” said she. “Sure, that’s an 
easy matter when it’s just plain Nan 
Butler.” 

“Ah, Nan Butler; just plain Nan But- 
ler.” Frank gave her ‘a quick look. 
“Would you be very cross with me if I 
called you just Nan, plain Nan, and nothing 
else?’’ said he, and for his impertinence ex- 
pected the saucy answer of a suburban 
miss. But Nan only eyed him wonderingly. 

“Cross?”’ said she. ‘ Arrah, what for?” 

Frank smiled. “Oh,” he said, “I only 
asked. I didn’t know. I may call you 
Nan, then?” 

“Well, indeed you may, an’ welcome. 
Ivery one else does—an’ why not you? 
But tell me now,” said Nan, “for faith I’m 
dyin’ to know, who are ye at all, at all?” 

“You're dying to know?” Frank 
cocked his head. 

“ Faith, an’ I just am.” 

“And why?” 

“Why? Aw, just because I’m curious ; 
just because the face of a stranger’s as rare 
these parts as a full moon.” 

“Oh! It’s not for myself you want to 
know then?” 

“For yourself?” said Nan, again with 
that look of surprise. ‘“Arrah, how could 
that be when I don’t know ye?” 

Frank gave in. Flirtation clearly was an 
unknown quantity with this lough-side 
maiden. 

“My name is Barry,” he said, “ Frank 
Barry.” 

Nan hung on her oars. 

“Barry?” cried she. “Barry. A rela- 
tion, is it, of ould Hugh’s of Ryfield?” 

“ His nephew.” 

Nan dipped her oars and rowed on. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear,” she said plain- 
tively, “to think o’ that, to think o’ me 
bein’ all this time findin’ out! An’ you’re 
all the way from London?” asked she. 
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“All the way—the weary way.” 

“An’ you’re the son o’ Mr. George that 
left these parts years an’ years ago?” 

‘Yes, Nan.” 

“An’ you’re goin’ to the uncle’s?” 

“Yes, Nan.” 

“ An’ he doesn’t expect ye? 
there’s no one to meet ye?” 

“Quite right, Nan.” 

With her eyes on the point of an oar, 
Nan sat silent for a while; then: 

‘““Oh, dear, oh, dear,’”? she mused, ‘to 
think o’ that, now—to think o’ that!” 
Suddenly she looked at Frank. 

“‘Why, sir, it’s no stranger ye are, after 
all.” 

Frank laughed. 

** And what then, Nan?” 

“ Aw, sure the son of a Barry ’s as wel- 
come these parts as a spring day. Sure 
every one’ll remember ye. Aw, but father’li 
be glad to see ye, for it’s often I’ve heard 
him tell o’ ye. Often an’ often.” 

They were nearing the Garvagh side; 
and Frank was sorry. 

“So you think every one will be glad to 
see me?” he asked. 

“Think? I’m certain sure of it.” 

“ And you’re glad, Nan?” 

Frankly she looked at him. 

“Glad? Why, to be sure I am. Is it 
you? One of our own, back again after all 
these years? Why, to be sure. Easy, sir,” 
cried Nan, as the cot swung around to the 
landing-place, ‘‘easy, till she takes the 
quay. There now, an’ glad I am 
to see ye, Mr. Barry.” 

Frank rose. 

‘“‘So it’s like old friends we are, after all,”’ 
he said, plucking at the fingers of his 
gloves. 

Nan laughed softly. 

‘Faith, it seems so,” said she. 

* And I’ll see you again?” 

*’ Deed, then, I hope so,” answered 
Nan, and quite unwittingly evaded the 
meshes of Frank Barry’s subtlety, “for if 
ye don’t it’s fair mad father’ll be. Sure 
when I tell him you’re here he’ll be dancin’ 
to see ye. Good-by to ye, sir, good-by. 
Aw, no,” said she pleadingly, as Frank 


An’ so 
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came down the cot with the ferry money in 
his palm. ‘Aw, no, I couldn’t take it. Is 
itfrom you? Don’t ask me now. Don’t.” 

‘Well, then, shake hands, Nan.” 

‘* Aw, sure an’ I will.” 

“And you'll let me hope to return your 
kindness, some day, won’t you?” said 
Frank, Nan’s hand in his. 

**Aw, mebbe. Some day, mebbe.” 

Frank turned, walked down the cot and 
out upon the pier. Nan dipped her oars, 
pulled hard, and the cot glided off. 

** Good-by to ye, sir,”’ she called ; ‘ good- 
by, an’ mind we’ll be watchin’ for ye.” 

“It’s au revoir then, Nan,” Frank waved 
his hand. “It’s au revoir.” 


CHAPTER II. 

For a while Frank Barry, on the wind- 
swept pier, stood looking after Nan; then 
turned, and, with his head down, went up 
the Garvagh road. 

The way ran through an oak plantation, 
on between tall hedges and wide ditches, 
past cottages and pastures. On this side 
stood the mountains, on that the rounded 
hills. Below the gloomy sky lay a great 
gray-washed prospect; and through it went 
Frank Barry, along the broad white road, 
looking neither here nor there, and giving 
no heed to aught but the loose stones at 
his feet. 

He felt pleased with himself, did Frank, 
glad he had come to this old distressful 
country. Something of a hero he felt as he 
walked; something of a throneless king, 
exiled through many years and now coming 
back to his own. “Sure the son of a Barry 
is as welcome these parts as a spring day.” 
The words still rang in his ears; they 
pleased him. To think that people were 
waiting to welcome him, to make a hero of 
him—and all because he was a Barry, the 
son of his father, because he was himself! 
He had expected to be forgotten, gone out 
of sight and mind like an old tombstone. 
But no. All those years of his absence, 
people had been talking of his father, of 
him, keeping his memory green; keeping 
warm for him a welcome back that should 
be glorious as a spring day. Ah, he liked 
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these faithful Irish hearts; so little they 
had in common with the phlegmatic English, 
He thanked heaven he was an Irishman, 
with the mad old blood of the Celts cours- 
ing in his veins. His soul, his patriotic 
soul, was burning with fine patriotism. He 
liked Ireland; loved its people. 

That Nan, now. There was your true Irish 
colleen. What a face she had, so sweet 
and regular ; what honest eyes, what frank- 
ness of manner; what a color of health on 
the tender bloom of her skin. How her 
native graces killed the rusticity of her 
ways, speech, garb; and what simplicity of 
character. As natural as a flower she was, 
and as simple; as sweet and fresh as the 
heather. Decidedly he liked Nan Butler. 
If girls such as she were plentiful among 
these barren hills, then diversion and he 
were likely to meet during the next week 
or so. 

Suddenly Frank stopped short, wheeled 
about on the road, and stood looking here 
and there across the hedges ; stood looking 
till his eye had singied out a white house 
standing some little way back among the 
firs on the crest of a hill. That was Ryfield. 
He knew it. In every way its appearance 
tallied with the description given him by 
the station master at Lismahee; without 
hesitation, then, he turned, came soon to a 
white gate, passed through it, and started 
along a lane that climbed laboriously 
through its lines of poplars and white- 
thorn hedges. On either hand the fields 
spread out, clean, level, well-tended ; not a 
rush or whin took the eye; here were 
troughs and hayracks, there plows and har- 
rows; an orchard faced the south, within 
shelter of the firs lay the haggard, right in 
front was a range of offices, with the lane 
running at last between stone pillars into 
the farmyard. 


A little way from the pillars was an iron 
gate; through this Frank passed and along 
a graveled path which ended soon at the 


porch of Ryfield house. He mounted the 
step and knocked on the oaken door; then 
backed away a few paces and looked about 
him. 

In front of the house was a lawn of 
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about ten acres, planted at top with firs 
and beeches and bounded by the lane 
hedge and a wire fence. On the right was 
a kitchen garden set with fruit trees; on 
the left a tumbled rockery, an empty flower 
bed, and a narrow paddock. The house 
itself was square, plain, high, and white- 
washed, set with tall windows and a narrow 
door; a serviceable building and an ugly; 
yes, thought Frank Barry, almost ferociously 
The whole place was unattractive; 
had a somber look, a prosaic air, that, 
somehow, hardly appealed to his fanciful 
eye. It looked prosperous, healthful; still, 
thought he, was it a likely place of sojourn 
for one of his susceptibilities? A whole 
six weeks or so, could he spend them just 
there? He shrugged his shoulders; then, 
wondering why no one came, turned and 
knocked again. And, even while his hand 
was raised, a foot sounded within, a bolt 
shot back, the door creaked open, and his 
Uncle Hugh stood before him. 

A big man he was, muscular, slightly 
stooped; his face large, square, florid, his 


ugly. 


mouth wide and firm, his eyebrows bushy, 
his brow beetling and wrinkled. He wore 
a loose suit of brown tweed, brown leggings, 


and nailed boots. His spectacles were 
pushed up his forehead; round his neck 
was a knotted black scarf; a chain of white 
metal hung across his waistcoat; in his left 
hand a large Bible was closed over his 
thumb. 

Hugh looked steadily at Frank for a 
moment; then jerked back his shoulders. 
“Well,” said he, in a strong, full voice. 

Frank stepped forward; smiled, put out 
his hand. 

“Don’t you know me?” he said. Hugh 
pursed his lips, pulled down his spectacles, 
peered hard. “Don’t you know me, Uucle 
Hugh?” 

“Eh?” said 
“What’s that?” 

“Tm your nephew, Frank—come from 
London to see you.” 

A light of recognition flashed in old 
Hugh’s eyes; he made a stride forward 
and shot out his hand. 

“Frank,” he said; “‘ Frank from London? 


the old man_ sharply. 
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Ah, I knew ye for a Barry; I knew ye but 
I wasn’t sure. But come in, me boy; come 
in. Wait now.” He closed the door and 
shot the bolt. ‘Wait now. Why, who’d 
ha’ thought? Here, this way, this way,” 
he called and led Frank through the hall 
up into a large parlor. 

A well-worn carpet was on the floor; the 
walls were whitewashed and hung with 
prints in walnut frames; stout haircloth 
chairs and a couple of armchairs stood here 
and there; in the corner was an upright 
desk, and beside it whips, sticks, guns, 
fishing-rods ; a clear fire of peat burned in 
the grate ; on the table stood a tray bearing 
an empty cup and saucer, part of a soda 
cake, and a plate of butter. 

Old Hugh shut the door, laid his Bible 
on the table, took Frank by the arm, and 
led him to the window. 

“Let me look at ye,” he said; “let me 
see if you’re a real Barry.” Long and 
steadily he made his survey; at last stood 
back at arm’s length and ‘shook Frank 
roughiy. ‘ Why,” he said, ‘“you’re not 
half a Barry—not half. Your skin’s like a 
woman’s; there’s no flesh on ye; you’re 
soft, sir, flabby as fresh fish. Why, your 
mother was a better man than ye—ay, it’s 
after her ye take your good looks.” Frank 
stood flushing and biting his lip; again old 
Hugh shook him to and fro. “ An’ why 
don’t ye hold up, sir, instead o’ slouchin’ 
like a beggarman? Come; straighten your 
back. That’s right,” said Hugh, as Frank, 
for a moment, got rid of his student’s 
stoop; “that’s right. An’ now look me in- 
the eyes. Ay, ay; you’ll do. You’re honest, 
Frank Barry, an’ that’s the great thing. 
Ay, that’s the great thing,” repeated the 
old man, then, much to Frank’s relief, 
turned away, walked to the fire, sat down, 
leaned back in his big chair, and clasped his 
hands before him. ‘“ Ay, that’s the great 
thing,” he kept on. “But sit ye down, 
Frank Barry; sit ye down. An’ why don’t 
ye take off that coat? Take it off, man.” 

Frank walked to the table, laid his hat on 
a chair, and unbuttoned his ulster. The 
flush born of his uncle’s survey had died 
away from his face; and now about the 
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corners of his mouth and in his eyes 
hovered the wraith of a smile. 

“Yes, uncle,” said he, and the smile 
widened. ‘“ But I do wish you had waited 
a while before taking stock of me. Man, 
I’m just famished. I haven’t eaten a bite 
since yesterday.” 

Up shot Hugh from his chair. 

“Hungry?” said he. “God bless my 
heart, of course ye are. Tut, tut.” He 
crossed the room and opened the door. 
“Sally,” he called, “I say, Sally; are ye 
there? Well, boil eggs—plenty of them; 
and fry some of that ham—lots of it; an’ 
make toast, an’ tay; an’ bring a tablecloth 
an’ the best things; an’ be quick, Sally. 
Ye hear me? It’s all I’ve got, my boy,” 
said Hugh, closing the door and turning 
again to his chair, “ but such as it is 


there’ll be plenty, an’ you’re welcome to it, . 


Frank, very welcome.” He sat down. 
“ An’ now tell me how ye are, and how the 
world’s using ye.” 

Frank was pretty well, he thanked his 
uncle, pretty well; no better and no worse 


than one expects of the average Londoner. 


“ Ay, ay,” said Hugh, “well enough for 
a Londoner. Yes. Wi’ your lungs like a 
chimney, an’ not a sound tooth in ye, I 
warrant. London? Aw, I knowit. A big 
unholy stink-pot—that’s London.” 

Frank sat back in his chair and smilingly 
took note of this uncle of his. An interest- 
ing old boy he seemed to be, an uncom- 
monly interesting old boy. 

“Well,” said he, ‘“‘ we won’t quarrel there. 
But how are you, Uncle Hugh?” 

Hugh turned his head. 

“I? How am I? ye ask. How d’ye 
think I ought to be?” he questioned. 
“How d’ye think you'd be, livin’ here on 
the side of a hill without chick or child of 
your own, an’ wi’ only a lump of a girl to 
care for ye? Eh?” 

“I’m afraid,” said Frank, with a shake 
of his head, “I’m afraid I’d soon get rid 
of my sooty lungs. I’d die most assuredly.” 

“ Ay, you’d die,” came back with a scorn- 
ful snort; “faith would ye. But I don’t 
die. No. Look at me. I’m up at six 
every morning; in the summer four o’clock 


doesn’t see me in bed most times. Wet or 
fine, every day I make the round o’ the 
land before I taste meat. I’m not in the 
house, barrin’ meal-times, from sunrise to 
sunset. I’m nearer seventy nor sixty, an’ 
I could ride from here to Lismahee, or 
walk orrun. Ye hear me? Orrun, I say. 
Is that like dyin’?” 

“No, uncle.” 

“You'd die, of course,” old Hugh went 
on, shooting out a forefinger, ‘“ because 
that’s the kind o’ ye. You’re soft and 
womanish, like your father before ye. But 
I’m not that kind. No. Ye wouldn’t find 
me shut up in any stink-pots; ye wouldn't 
find me thrivin’ on soot an’ watered milk 
an’ foreign beef; ye wouldn’t find me 
makin’ the choice your father made an’ 
goin’ from my liberty, my fresh air, and 
Ah, but I strove sore to keep him,” 
said Hugh, sinking back in his chair and 
dropping his white head; “hard } strove, 
But go he’d go; an’ now—now he’s:dead 
an’ gone. Ay, sirs. Ah, poor ‘George, 
poor George,” moaned Hugh, with a sud- 
den fall in his voice. “Ye died soon. My 
poor boy.” He looked up at a portrait 
which hung over the mantelpiece—a faded 
photograph in a gilded frame. ‘There ye 
are,” said Hugh. “There ye are, George. 
An’ it’s dead ye are.” 

For a while the old man sat lockirg up 
at the portrait; then, all at once, turned to 
Frank. 

“You’re like him,” said he. ‘“ You’re 
like him; an’ I wouldn’t wonder—Tell 
me,” he asked abruptly, “do ye drink, 
Frank Barry?” 

“No,” said Frank, looking full at his 
uncle. “No,” said he. 

“Well, thank God for that.” Hugh sat 
back in his chair. ‘Thank God for that.” 
And before more could be said in came 
Sally with cloth and tray. 

She was a middle-aged woman—for all 
that Hugh had called her a girl—short, 
stout, ugly, snub-nosed, yellow of skin, 
gifted with a perpetual sniff and a habit of 
peering short-sightedly at things from the 
tail of her eye. She spread the cloth, scat- 
tered the tea things about; was just about 
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to lift a dish of ham from the tray when 
said old Hugh: 
“Don’t ye know who this is, Sally?” 
Hard Sally peered at Frank; sniffed and 
peered, peered and sniffed; at last shook 
her head. 
* Well, sir, not a know I know.” 
“Phat, woman. Get your specs. 
ye remember Mr. George?” 
“Mr. George, sir? But sure—but sure 


” 


Don’t 


“That’s his son sittin’ there — Master 
Frank.” 

“Master Frank?” cried Sally. ‘‘ Master 
Frank? Mr. George’s son?” Quickly she 
put down the dish, rushed at Frank, and 
clutched his hand. “Why, sir; why, sir! 
Aw, but I’m glad to see ye. Welcim back, 
sir, welcim back to the ould country. Aw, 
the spit o’ your father ye are. An’ me not 
to know ye! Aw, welcim back, sir, welcim 


back, An’ me nursed ye, an’ minds ye a 
gosscon in skirts, an’—Aw, welcim back,” 
cried, Sally, and ceaselessly shook Frank’s 
hand up and down. 


“‘ An’ how long are ye 
goin’ to stay? An’ how are ye? An’ wel- 
cim ‘ack.”’ 

It was becoming embarrassing for Frank, 
pleased though he was at this quick confir- 
mation of Nan Butler’s words; mighty glad 
was he when, at last, old Hugh rose, took 
Sally by the shoulders, and turned her 
toward the door. 

“Here, Sally; that’s enough bleather for 
once in a way. Be quiet, woman. Don’t 
ye see Mr. Frank’s half starved? Not a 
word, I say.” Hugh closed the door on 
Sally and turned toward his chair. ‘“ Dear 
me, dear me,” he said, ‘the wheedlers these 
women are—the scandalous wheedlers.” 
He sat down and pursed his lips. “ Ay, 
it’s wonderful the eye they have for the 
people that want them. Twas always the 
way—always. A Barry had only to show 
his face an’ wag his finger to bring them 
flockin’ to his feet like crows.” 

Frank looked up from his plate. 

“Indeed?” said he. 

“Tt’s been the curse, of us,” mused 
Hugh, “the curse of us.” 

“Indeed?” said Frank again. 
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“ Ay, indeed,” answered Hugh, taking up 
his book. ‘ But go on wi’ your supper, 
Frank; maybe we’d have a chat when 
you’re done. Where was I, now? Yes, 
yes. The tenth chapter of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, the tenth chapter. .” And sit- 
ting back in his chair, his Bible on his 
knees, his finger following his eye over the 
page and his lips mumbling, old Hugh 
went on with his reading. 

Frank sat in front of the fire and in full 
view of his father’s portrait; and, as he ate, 
his eye kept wandering up and down, down 
and up, between the living face bending 
over the Bible and the dead face there on 
the wall. Between the two he could trace 
few points of resemblance. The one was 
strong, rough; the other showed small, 
refined, almost weak. His uncle’s was the 
face of a man of action, of powerful will, of 
large but untutored intellect; in his father’s 
he could see gentleness, culture, a refine- 
ment both of character and mind. Yes, 
and such a man clearly was old Hugh; 
and such a man, he knew, had been his 
father. Ah, if only he had lived, 
lived to reap some reward of his labors! 
But London killed him before his time. 
His face was older than that, older and 
much sadder, before he died. No wonder 
either. He was a young man the day he 
left his village school and went to Dublin; 
he was a young man when, three years 
afterward, he went tracking fortune to Lon- 
don; he was an old man, five years later 
on, as he lay dying out in the wilds of 
Camberwell. Eight years of drudgery, five 
years of grim striving on the slippery ladder 
of journalism, five years in the harness of a 
hack, had done that; aged him, killed him. 
Yet hé must have been happy, thought 
Frank, happy even as his son, despite all, 
was happy in hisdrudging. Ah, the curious 
mortals these men of letters were! Yes; he 
was his father’s son. He had his cast of 
face, he knew he had; he had some of his 
father’s abilities, sympathies, in point of 
character they were much alike. And one 
had failed—and died; and the other? Yes, 
thought Frank, and, his meal being over, 
leaned back in his chair; what of the other, 
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even of himself, Frank Barry? Ah, that 
was the question of questions, thought he; 
then, as was his wont when thought grew 
troublesome, rose and went for his pipe. 

The smell of tobacco roused old Hugh. 
He put down his Bible, brought forth a 
black cutty, and lighted it with a coal. 
Sally came in and cleared the table—not 
without fresh shouts of welcome for Frank, 
either; lit the lamp, pulled down the blind, 
and put fresh turf or the fire. Frank went 
round the table, drew over an armchair, 
sat down, and stretched his legs toward the 
blaze. He felt satisfied, comfortable, in 
good humor. There were worse places 
than Ireland, he said to himself, and few 
anywhere more cozy than Ryfield parlor. 

All at once Hugh turned. 

** I’m glad to see ye in that chair, Frank,”’ 
said he, his eyes lightening as he spoke. 
“Ye fill it well.” 

“Thank you, uncle,” said Frank, and 
answered Hugh’s look with a smile; “thank 
you, and may I never see you fill your own 
chair worse.” 


“* Ay, ay.” 
“Ye like your ease I see.” 


Again Hugh looked at Frank. 
“Well, yes. I like it; and when I can I 
take it.” 

‘An’ you’re fond o’ the pipe,” Hugh 
went on, still with his eyes on Frank. 

“T am; fond and faithful.” 
“T know.” Hugh paused. 
believe, that ye didn’t drink?” 

“I said so,” replied Frank, a little stiffly. 
“Why ask me again?” 

“It’s a curse,” cried Hugh, “a curse. 
It’s ruined more men o’ my knowin’ than’d 
filla churchyard. Keep from it,” he cried, 
and glanced up at the portrait, “as ye’d 
keep from the plague. It’s a curse.” 

Frank sat silent. -He set up for no saint ; 
his uncle was right no doubt; still he re- 
sented this suspicious questioning. 

“Tt’s a curse,” repeated the old man, “a 
curse. Drink and the false smiles 0’ women, 
there’s what the Barrvs had always to fear. 
Keep from them, Frank; keep from them. 
Ah, George, George,” said he, and again 
looked up at the portrait. “Only for them 
you’d ha’ been alive now, me son. Women 


“Ve said, I 
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and drink, they killed ye, George, they 
killed ye.” 

Frank pulled his legs and bent forward. 

‘*‘T wish you’d explain, Uncle Hugh,”’ said 
he. ‘I don’t know what you mean. I know 
what you mean by— What woman do you 
refer to?” 

“Mean?” Hugh looked at Frank over 
his shoulder. “I mean this: that from 
the time your father was the height of a cart- 
wheel he’d drink whisky wi’ all the world, 
an’ he’d go ten miles to see a girl. That's 
what I mean. He was clever—ay, cleverer 
than the lot of us together, but he had that 
weak jaw o’ yours, an’ always a woman 
could wheedle him. He had no backbone; 
no grit; he was a fly-away, a gad-about. 
Nothin’ would satisfy him. Give him the 
sun, and he’d want the moon. He squan- 
dered his wits, scattered his brains, killed 
the poor life in him. He married at twenty, 
an’ he repented at twenty-one. No ‘sooner 
was he settled here than off he goes to 
Dublin ; he wasn’t in Dublin till his eyes 
were turnedto London. An’ to London he 
went. Ay. That was the end of him; 
big, dirty London finished him... . J An’ 
now he’s gone; an’ Tom’s lyin’ dead in the 
States; an’ Henry’s a corpse in Australia; 
an’ Fred’s lyin’ over there in Derryhill 
churchyard—all gone,” mused Hugh, “all 
gone. An’ with all,” said he, in a while,’ 
“with all ’twas the same—wheedlin’ an’ 
drink, wheedlin’ an’ drink.’’- 

Frank leaned back in his chair. 

“For all that,” said he, “I think you'll 
admit that my father was a very good fel- 
low. He is not forgotten even now, I 
think, in these parts.” 

“He was a great sight too good a fel- 
low, Frank Barry,” said Hugh sharply, 
“a great sight.” And to that Frank did 
not reply. 

There came a short silence; then, once 
more, Hugh turned in his abrupt way. 

“You'll have a girl in London, I war- 
rant ?” said he. 

**T have,” answered Frank shortly. 

“Ay? Ithought so. I thought so. You 
wouldn’t be a Barry if ye hadn’t. Maybe 
it’s married ye are?” 
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“Ne.” 

“H’m. Not yet; not yet. 
might be her name?” 

‘“‘ Marian.” 

“Marian what ?” 

‘Marian Dent.” 

“Ay. Marian Dent; Marian Dent. Just 
so,” mumbled Hugh and wagged his chin 
up and down. 

Frank was getting used to his uncle’s 
manner, beginning even to find it amusing. 
He was a character evidently, was this old 
Hugh ; a man worth humoring ; a rich har- 
vest, maybe, for the sickle of your cunning 
man of letters. He seemed a wise old fel- 
low, if a crotchety; he was delightfully un- 
conventional ; his talk bristled with the un- 
expected; he was rough, perhaps a little 
rude: yes, he was worthy the studying. To 
the studying then fell Frank, a fresh pipe 
going smoothly, and himself in the depths 
of an easy-chair. 

For a while Hugh sat mumbling to him- 
self; all at once straightened his shoulders, 
put a fresh coal in his pipe, and turned 
again to Frank. 

‘An’ what brought ye over?” he asked. 

“To Ireland, you mean, uncle ?” 

“T do.” 

*“ Well, I came in a steamer, uncle—”’ 

“Come, come, sir,” shouted Hugh, “none 
o’ this foolery. I hate jests. Come, an- 
swer me.” 

Frank answered softly : 

“Well, I came to see you, Uncle Hugh.” 

The fire died in the old man’s eyes. 

“To see me?” he said. “Is that true, 
Frank? Itis. Well, God bless ye for it; an’ 
it’s glad Iamto see ye. Ay; mighty glad I 
am. An’—but ye came for something be- 
sides that, maybe?” asked Hugh suddenly. 

Frank was in a difficulty. He had told 
only half the truth. He did not wish to 
hurt the old man’s feelings, could not with- 
draw his words, had no wish to commit him- 
self further; he evaded the difficulty by 
Saying that wherever he went, even when 
seeing a friend, he always carried his work 
with him. He and his work were twins, 
inseparables, each ever and always in and 
for the other. Hugh looked at him. 


An’ what 
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“Ay?” said he. ‘An’ what may this 
great work o’ yours be, may I ask?” 

‘“‘T write,” answered Frank, not humbly. 
‘“*My work is literature.” 

“Write? Write? An’ what d’ye write? 

Frank shifted nervously in his chair ; 
made answer that he wrote many things: 
articles for the newspapers, stories for the 
magazines, a little verse, occasional para- 
graphs, many and various things. 

‘*An’ that’s how ye earn your livin’ ?” 
asked Hugh. 

‘‘That’s how,’’ answered Frank. 

“Scribblin’ your wits away for the 
papers ?” 

“If you like to put it like that.” 

Hugh raised his hands and brought them 
down heavily on the arms of his chair. 

“Ah, you’re your father’s son, Frank 
Barry,” he cried; “ your father’s son. My 
God, hadn’t ye his example? Scribblin’ 
your wits away! An’ that’s all ye do?” 

“That’s all. Is it not enough?” asked 
Frank, and smiled in his superior way. 

“Enough? Too much, be the Lord! An’ 
ye mean to keep at it?” 

* Please God.” 

Again Hugh raised his hands. 
thoughts were beyond words. 

“ An’ what, may I ask, will ye find in 
these parts to scribble about?” he asked 
after a pause. 

Again Frank shifted uneasily; replied 
that he meant to write a novel, that he was 
seeking material therefor, that he hoped to 
find it in plenty in dear old Ireland. 

Hugh groaned. 

“A novel?” he mumbled. “A _ novel! 
A bundle of lies, a kill-time for women and 
children. Lord, Lord!” he said; then 
quickly swung round in his chair and 
crashed his hand down on the Bible. ‘Let 
me tell ye this, Frank Barry,” he said, bend- 
ing his brows on the young man, “ an’ may 
it do ye good: All the writin’ the world 
wants was done long ago, and all the read- 
in’ the world wants is there.” He slapped 
the Bible. ‘I’m an old man, an’ comin’ 
near me grave; I’ve lived most o’ me life 
an’ I’ve had me share of its experience : 
an’ here I am tellin’ ye that all ye can’t 


His 
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find in these pages is stuff an’ non- 
sense, sir; wind and bleather, sir. I 
never thought of anything I couldn’t find 
there, an’ I never wanted anything I couldn’t 
find in it; it’s the one book in the world, 
and the only one there’ll ever be. I’ve 
read it every day these fifty years; an’ yet 
I don’t know it. I never open it but I find 
something new. It’s the one book in the 
world, I tell ye: an’ yet you, you’d write an- 
other, an’ fools like you are always writin’ 
them, an’ other fools always readin’ them! 
An’ what better are you or they, I ask ye, 
for all your nonsense ?” 

“Very little,” answered Frank. 
uncle, I don’t disagree with you.” 

“Disagree? Then why do you do it? 
Why do ye addle your brains wi’ such styff? 
Tell me this, Frank Barry,” said Hugh, 
leaning forward in his chair. ‘ How often 
do you read your Bible ?” 

The look of amusement which Hugh’s 
outburst had brought died away in Frank’s 
eyes ; nervously he crossed and uncrossed 
his legs. 

‘¢‘ Answer me, sir.” 

“Well, honestly, uncle, I fear not very 
often.” 

“ Ah, I thought so; I thought so. An’ 


“ Really, 
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how many other books would ye read in the 
year, now?” 

“Really I don’t know; perhaps hun- 
dreds.” 

“Hundreds,” cried Hugh, throwing up 
his hands. ‘“ Hundreds!” It was too 
much. For a while he sat pondering and 
mumbling; then slowly turned, took up his 
Bible, and pulled down his spectacles. “It’s 
time for bed,” said he, “but I’ll read ye 
somethin’ before ye go. It’s a story I have 
a likin’ for; an’ maybe ye never heard it, 
and maybe it may tell ye somethin’. Ay, 
ay.” He turned the pages; presently drew 
over the lamp, and began reading the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. Slowly, emphatically 
he read, as though weighing each word; 
clearly his voice rang through the room; 
steadily his fingers followed the words along 
and down the page; ceaselessly his white 
head moved in rhythm with the sounding 
sentences. At last he finished, closed the 
book, folded his spectacles, slowly rose. 
“*T always think that a grand parable,” he 
said ; “a grand parable. It’s all truth, it’s 
powerful human; an’ one needn’t be past 
sixty to be able to apply it.” He held out 
his hand. ‘“ Good-night, Frank, an’ God 
bless ye, my son.” 


( Zo be continued. ) 


THE CONSTITUENTS OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


BY A. DASTRE. 


TRANSLATED FOR “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN” FROM THE FRENCH “‘ REVUE DES DEUX MONDES.”’ 


UR knowledge relative to the com- 
position of the atmosphere has been 
developed unceasingly since the end 

of the last century. It has been recently 
enriched by the discovery of the new gases, 
argon, krypton, neon, metargon, which are 
at the same time new, simple substances. 
This chapter of chemistry has a long his- 
tory already. It opens with the discovery 
of nitrogen in 1872 by William Scheele and 
the discovery of oxygen in 1774 by J. 
Priestley. It was Lavoisier who made the 
true nature of these gases understood, gave 
them the simple names they have retained, 


and determined the composition of the at- 
mosphere, which he considered formed of 
a mixture of five sixths nitrogen with one 
sixth oxygen. The more recent determi- 
natiors of Mr. A. Leduc in 1896 have substi- 
tuted for these approximate numbers the 
more exact and probably decisive figures of 
78.06 parts of nitrogen and 21 parts of oxy- 
gen in volume. 

But aside from these fundamental ele- 
ments, oxygen and nitrogen, which form its 
principal mass, there are found in the at- 
mosphere, where are scattered all the gases 
and vapors escaped from the depth and the 
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surface of the soil and waters, certain acces- 
sory elements. The efforts of chemists 
during the course of this century have been 
applied to the study of these superadded 
elements, secondary and minute in propor- 
tion, which is not saying that they are in 
importance, and whose existence is at the 
same time constant and universal. They 
are water vapor, carbonic acid, ozone, and 
ammonia. Outside of these permanent ma- 
terials, there are some whose presence, al- 
though very general, is considered acci- 
dental, such as carbonic oxide, formene, sul- 
phureted hydrogen, iodine, nitrous acid, etc. 

The principal work of contemporary 
chemistry, as concerns the atmosphere, 
has consisted in making known the pres- 
ence, the proportions, and the variations 
of these constituents. It isto this category 
of accessory components of the atmosphere 
that the new gases discovered since 1894 
by Lord Rayleigh and Mr. W. Ramsay be- 
long. 

Another problem which has preoccupied 
chemists in the course of this century is that 
of knowing if the composition of the atmos- 
phere is invariable, and after many experi- 
ments they have agreed that it is, relatively 
speaking, of fixed composition. That is, 
during the last hundred years during which 
experiments have been made, it has not 
varied materially. 

If one reflects on the origin of atmos- 
pheric oxygen, he finds himself in presence 
of two contrary hypotheses. The first con- 
sists in admitting that the oxygen of the air 
is the residue of that which already existed 
in a free state at the epoch when the earth 
was still a mass of incandescent fluid. 

A second and quite contrary hypothesis 
has been proposed in these last years by 
Mr. T. L. Phipson. According to his 
theory, the major part of the oxygen is of 
recent formation—in relation to the other 
gases of the air. The primitive atmosphere 
was composed essentially of nitrogen, car- 
bonic acid, and water vapor. It is in such 
a medium that vegetable life appeared. The 
first plants, essentially anaerobia, decom- 
posed the carbonic acid under the influence 
of the solar rays, while they poured oxygen 
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continually and gradually into the aerial 
medium. ‘ The anaerobic cell, accommo- 
dating itself to this new medium, became 
slowly aerobic, and animal life was able to 
develop in its turn. After that, atmos- 
pheric oxygen went on increasing without 
ceasing on the surface of the globe. The 
present equilibrium is not, then, a true 
equilibrium, but a slow derangement. 

Inversely to the case of oxygen, the pres- 
ence of free nitrogen in the aerial medium 
and its almost indefinite conservation gives 
rise to no difficulty, since this gas is one of 
the most inert and least easy to liquefy. 

Nevertheless the quantity of nitrogen is 
not invariable either, as these too sim- 
ple views of its pretended chemical in- 
ertia would tend to make it appear. There 
exist several natural causes which tend to 
diminish unceasingly the stock of free nitro- 
gen; first among these the formation of 
nitric and nitrous compounds in the air un- 
der the influence of atmospheric electricity. 
Then, too, clayey soils, owing to the micro- 
scopic organisms they enclose, incessantly 
subtract this gas from the atmosphere. 
This subtraction reaches enormous propor- 
tions in soils where leguminous plants are 
cultivated; not that these: vegetables have 
in themselves the faculty of absorbing the 
nitrogen directly, but because their roots 
give an asylum to innumerable multitudes 
of those microbes of the soil which possess 
this faculty. 

It is apparent from these explanations 
that the composition of the atmosphere, in 
place of being fixed, evolves slowly toward 
a state of things characterized by the 
decreace of nitrogen and the increase of 
oxygen. 

If we lay aside now the two fundamental 
elements of the air, in order to come back 
to the accessory elements, we will see that 
they have been the occasion in these last 
years of researches not less interesting. 

This is especially true of carbonic acid, 
which is much the most important of the 
variable elements of the atmosphere. The 
quantity of carbonic acid oscillates about 
three ten-thousandths. Ten cubic meters of 
air contain about three liters of it. One 
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may be justly astonished to see the propor- 
tions of this gas maintained almost invari- 
able when so many circumstances concur 
to make it vary. Green plants absorb con- 
siderable quantities of it which they decom- 
pose, throwing the oxygen from it back 
into the atmosphere. The most recent 
theory on the subject, that of Hoppe-Seyler 
in 1877, estimates that in one hundred 
and twenty-nine years this cause would 
exhaust the carbonic acid from the air if 
powerful sources did not renew the sub- 
tracted gas. The most common of these 
sources are the respiration of living beings, 
the slow decomposition of organic residues, 
the combustion of enormous quantities of 
coal, the disengagement of gas by volcanoes. 
There is yet another source—inexhaustible, 
so to speak—the waters of the sea, which 
contain in a state of bicarbonate of lime 
immense reserves of gas which Mr. 
Schleesing has valued at about ten times 
the total quantity contained in the atmos- 
phere. 

Compensation between the gains and 


losses of this gas is established by a sort of 
regulating mechanism acting automatically. 
This is formed by the carbonic acid stored 
in the fresh waters and especially in the 
waters of the sea in the state of bicarbonate 


of lime. When the carbonic acid tends to 
diminish in the atmosphere, the bicarbonate 
is dissociated into carbonate, which settles, 
and carbonic acid, which becomes free. 
Inversely, if the gas is in excess, its pressure 
exceeding the tension of dissociation, one 
part reenters into combination with the car- 
bonate and regenerates the bicarbonate un- 
til the excess has disappeared. This game 
of seesaw, ruled by the laws of dissociation, 
assures the almost perfect constancy of the 
proportion of carbonic acid. 

But here it is well to remark that the 
equilibrium is one relative to present cir- 
cumstances and ceases to be true if the 
extreme past or the extreme future is 
considered. 

It is not to be doubted that at its origin 
the atmosphere contained enormous quanti- 
ties of carbonic acid. In measure as the 
terrestrial globe cooled, the carbonic acid, 
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primitively free, was successively subtracted, 
combined, and immobilized in the calcare- 
ous rocks. 

In its evolution the globe tends always 
toward cooling. It is advancing, therefore, 
in a fatal manner to the exhaustion of its 
reserves of free carbonic acid, that is to 
say, toward the extinction of life, since car- 
bonic acid is the aliment of the vegetable 
and that in its turn the aliment of the ani- 
mal. 

However this pessimistic perspective may 
be, let us remember that nitrogen and car- 
bonic acid tend to diminish without ceasing 
in the atmosphere, while oxygen tends to 
increase continually up to a certain limit. 

We have said that the work of contem- 
porary chemistry as concerns the atmos- 
phere was double. It has studied atten- 
tively the variations of the fundamental 
gases and of carbonic acid. In the second 
piace it has sought with patience the acces- 
sory elements, water vapor, ozone, 
monia, and the other gases and vapors and 
different dusts that are here encountered. 

Water vapor offers considerable interest 
from the standpoint of general physics and 
the physics of the globe. It forms, as it 
were, a mantle which protects the globe 
against cooling off, while permitting the 
partial absorption of the calorific rays 
emanating from the sun or from the earth. 
In France the quantity of water vapor 
varies according to circumstances between 
one and thirty-two grams to the cubic meter. 
Thus water vapor exists only in the propor- 
tion of a few thousandths, and its variations 
are in relation to the geographic situation 
of the place, the altitude, seasons, and tem- 
perature. 

Ozone, which is a sort of condensed and 
active oxygen, exists in the atmosphere in 
very small proportions. Quantity and 
weight at the observatory of Montsouris, 
France, varied from day to day in the 
course of the year 1895 from four tenths 
milligrams to four and one tenth milligrams 
for one hundred thousand liters of air. 

Ammonia exists in the air, not as a free 
vapor, but as ammoniacal salts, carbonate, 
nitrate, nitrite, solid bodies, maintained in the 


am- 
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air only in the form of floating dust. Its 
origin is twofold; it is engendered at the 
moment of tempests by the electric spark 
traversing the moist air and it comes also 
from the fermentation and putrefaction of 
all nitrogenous matter. The proportion in 
which it exists is about the same as for the 
preceding elements, one hundred thousand 
cubic meters of air containing on an average 
one and five tenths milligrams. 

The other gases or vapors may be re- 
garded as defilers of air; carbonic oxide is 
encountered accidentally in the vicinity of 
inhabited places, formene is found near 
marshes, sulphurous acid in the neighbor- 
hood of volcanoes, sulphureted hydrogen is 
disengaged from deposits of organic matters, 
iodine has very frequently been found in 
the air and in rain water. 

The gases of which it remains to speak 
have not this character of defiler or acci- 
dental element. They do not spring from 


compounds which exist on the surface, but, 
on the contrary, they constitute the most 
ancient and special elements of the gaseous 


medium. Finally, in place of participating 
in the constitution of the atmosphere in the 
minute proportions of the preceding, they, 
when reckoned together, form nearly a 
hundredth part of the atmosphere, that is to 
say, they are a hundred or a thousand times 
more abundant. 

The discovery of the new element of air, 
argon, was announced by Lord Rayleigh 
and Mr. Ramsay at the congress of the 
British Association held at Oxford in 
August, 1894. The gas they had obtained 
was heavier than nitrogen and more soluble 
in water. From the chemical standpoint 
its characteristic was its profound inertia. 
Nitrogen was considered the substance 
most refractory to chemical reactions; argon 
is more so. While nitrogen has been suc- 
cessfully combined with oxygen by means 
of the electric current, and while at red 
heat it can be fixed upon magnesium and 
other substances, nothing of the sort is 
possible with argon. It resists everything, 
or lacks little of it. 

The fact that argon is a substance ex- 
tremely indifferent and that it is mixed in 
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the air with nitrogen, which is only a little 
less so, explains our long ignorance in 
regard to it. All the difficulty of its dis- 
covery consisted precisely in separating and 
isolating it. 

On the other hand, argon is not at alla 
negligible factor of the atmosphere, since 
it exists there in a quantity about three 
times as great as water vapor, thirty to a 
hundred times as great as carbonic acid, 
and several hundred times as great as other 
factors, such as ozone and ammonia. 

In fact, in all the analyses of air the part 
which remains after the other gases or 
vapors have been absorbed has, up to this 
time, been counted as nitrogen. It is this 
residue, which has escaped all reactions, 
which constitutes what is called atmos- 
pheric nitrogen. This residue is composed, 
as Messrs. Rayleigh and Ramsay have re- 
cently taught us, of eighty-three parts of 
true nitrogen and one part of argon. Two 
forms of nitrogen are therefore known, 
chemical nitrogen, a gas really pure, ex- 
tracted from the nitrogenous salts, and at- 
mospheric nitrogen, extracted from the air. 
If the attempt is made to combine atmos- 
pheric nitrogen it will not succeed com- 
pletely, there will remain a residue, that is to 
say, a substance which by that very fact is 
distinguished from nitrogen. Argon will 
have been discovered and prepared. That 
is what was done by Lord Rayleigh and 
Mr. Ramsay. 

It is true that some time before the illus- 
trious English chemist and physicist Lord 
Henry Cavendish had succeeded in prepar- 
ing argon, but as the work of Messrs. Ray- 
leigh and Ramsay was carried further than 
his, we will consider it at greater length. 

The initiative of the research of the two 
English savants belongs to Lord Rayleigh. 
He himself has said, “The discovery of 
argon is the triumph of the third decimal.” 
In measuring the densities of atmospheric 
nitrogen and chemical nitrogen, he came to 
this singular result, that these densities 
were not the same. Chemical nitrogen, the 
gas extracted from nitrogen compounds, 
weighs 1.2505 grains per liter ; atmospheric 
nitrogen, that is to say the gas which 
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remains as a residue of the air after the 
successive absorption of all the known 
elements, weighs 1.2572 grains per liter. It 
is a difference of about seven milligrams, 
that is to say, a difference which commences 
with the third decimal. 

This difference astonished Lord Rayleigh. 
Doubtless it could be explained by suppo- 
sing atmospheric nitrogen formed by the 
mixture with pure nitrogen, with the light 
chemical nitrogen, of a gas heavier than 
itself, but the supposition of this unknown 
gas was too contrary to the ruling opinion to 
be adopted at once. Before that, he must 
assure himself that no other explanation 
exists; he must turn to other chemists and 
ask their advice, and it is in this way doubt- 
less that arose that association with Mr. 
Ramsay which proved so fertile. 

The chemists that he consulted regard- 
ing the causes of this anomaly in the density 
of nitrogen replied that it was doubtless due 
to the fact that the molecule of nitrogen be- 
came dissociated in some of the phases 
of its preparation and that the result had 


been a diminution of its density. After 
various experiments Lord Rayleigh became 
convinced that this was not the true ex- 


planation of the phenomenon. Chemistry 
suggests a second hypothesis, the opposite 
of the preceding. Perhaps the atmospheric 
nitrogen was the condensed nitrogen, while 
the chemical nitrogen was the simple dia- 
tomic nitrogen. But this explanation Lord 
Rayleigh rejected after due investigation. 

Logically the relative heaviness of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen in comparison with chemi- 
cal nitrogen would be explained equally 
well if a gas lighter than pure nitrogen were 
mixed with the chemical nitrogen and low- 
ered its weight, or if a gas heavier than 
pure nitrogen were mixed with the atmos- 
pheric nitrogen and elevated its density. 
The first supposition is impossible, since 
the nitrogenous compounds furnishing the 
chemical nitrogen were perfectly definite 
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and crystallized. This final conclusion 
must then be accepted: atmospheric nitro- 
gen contains, mixed with pure nitrogen, 
that is, with chemical nitrogen, a gas heav- 
ier than itself. 

Argon had now a necessary, a logical 
existence. It must now be obtained in 
reality, prepared, and isolated. 

It is here the English savants took up 
the experiment of Cavendish, while sur- 
rounding it with all the precautions and 
applying to it all the perfections permitted 
by the development of scientific resources 
at an interval of a hundred years. They 
made the electric current pass into a re- 
ceiver where the atmospheric air (seven 
liters) was successively increased by new 
quantities of pure oxygen (to the amount of 
nine liters) in the presence of an alkali. 
The oxygen combines with the nitrogen; 
it forms vapors which are dissolved in the 
potassium. Thus chemical nitrogen disap- 
peared from the air first employed. This 
absorption of chemical nitrogen was made 
three times as quickly as in the experiment 
of Cavendish. After seven days of the 
uninterrupted passage of a current of 2,400 
volts the English savants obtained an irre- 
ducible residue of sixty-five cubic centi- 
meters. It was the new. gas, absolutely 
deprived of nitrogen, as could be deter- 
mined by spectra] examination, pure argon 
in reality and in substance; or, to speak 
with a prudence which the result has shown 
necessary, the residue was a new gas ora 
mixture of new gases—it contains in real- 
ity, besides argon, krypton, metargon, and 
neon. 

The result was reached, the new gas had 
been obtained, the new gas or the mixture 
of unknown gases. The first part of the 
task was finished. 

But another task almost as arduous was 
offered at once to the experimenters, that 
of determining the physical and chemical 
properties of the new, simple substance. 
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President McKinley 
has secured the serv- 
ices of nine men to investigate the con- 
duct of the war with Spain, concerning 
which so much severe criticism was made 
in many quarters. The composition of this 
not wholly satisfy the 
critics, who point out that one commissioner 
has, since his appointment, openly declared 
that most of the criticisms of the War De- 
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commission does 
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who served in the war to the general effect 
that reports of suffering, poor food, and de- 
ficient medical attendance were much ex- 
aggerated. 

Without exception all the members of the 
commission have seen military service. 
Maj.-Gen. Grenville M. Dodge, chairman, is 
a civil engineer by profession. He rose 
from captain to major-general in the Civil 
War; commanded the sixteenth corps in the 
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partment 


were “rot’’; that another com- 


missioner may be prejudiced because of the 
appointment of one of his relatives to mili- 
tary service in the war, and that a third 
holds office in a branch of the War Depart- 


ment, which, however, has not been criti- 
Nevertheless, the sessions of the 
commission have begun to bring out testi- 


mony from the chief military commanders 


cized. 


s department, together with the book “‘ Europe in the 
eenth Century,” constitutes the special C. L. S. C. course 
t History, for the reading of which a seal is given. 


G—Nov. 


Atlanta campaign, and the department of 
Missouri in 1864. In 1865 he commanded 
an Indian campaign, but he left the army 
the next year to build the Union Pacific and 
Texas Pacific Railroads. He has been con- 
gressman from and is com- 
mander of the Loyal Legion for the state 
of New York. Maj.-Gen. Alexander Mc- 
Dowell McCook is a graduate of West 
Point, with a distinguished Civil War record, 
and he served in the regular army from 


Iowa, now 
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1866 to 1895. Brig.-Gen. John M. Wilson, 
chief of engineers U. S. A., is a West Point 
graduate, and he served as inspector-gen- 
eral in the Civil War. Gen. James A. 
Beaver, ex-governor of Pennsylvania, served 
with great distinction in the Civil War, leav- 
ing the service after he had lost aleg. Col. 


James A. Sexton, of Chicago, is a veteran 


THE LATE MISS WINNIE DAVIS, 


of the Civil War and was recently elected 
commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. Col. Charles Denby, of In- 
diana, attained his rank in the Civil War, 
and held the post of American minister to 
China from 1885 to 1898. Capt. E. P. 
Howell served in the Confederate army and 
is widely known in connection with the pro- 
prietorship of the Atlanta Constitution. Ur- 
ban A. Woodbury, ex-governor of Vermont, 
is also a veteran of the Civil War. The 
seventh member of the commission is Dr. 
Phineas S. Connor, of Ohio, who was assist- 
ant surgeon and brevet major in the medi- 
cal service of the Civil War for four years. 


The total loss of life 

suffered by the navy 
during the war with Spain was eighty-four, 
seventeen men killed and sixty-seven wound- 
ed. Deaths from all causes in the army be- 
tween May 1 and September 30, inclusive, 
as reported to the adjutant-general’s office, 
were: killed, 23 officers, 257 enlisted men ; 


Casualties of the War. 
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died of wounds, 4 officers, 61 enlisted men; 
died of disease, 80 officers, 2,485 enlisted 
men—an aggregate of 2,910 casualties, which 
the War Department says, in its statement 
including all the men who served in cam- 
paigns or remained in camps (274,717 in 
number), constitutes a percentage of loss 
amounting to 1.059. 

In providing for medical treatment in the 
army toward the close of active hostilities, 
a departure of note was made by commis- 
sioning a woman, Dr. Anita Newcomb Mc- 
Gee, as an acting assistant surgeon, with the 
rank and pay of a second lieutenant. Dr. 
McGee is the wife of W. J. McGee, who has 
charge of the Bureau of Ethnology at Wash- 
ington. Her commission is for a limited 
period, subject to renewal, and she has of- 
fices in the army building, New York City. 
Her uniform is that of a regular officer, with 
jacket, shoulder straps, etc., and a skirt of 
army cloth. 


Incidental to the clo- 
sing of the war, senti- 
mental interest attaches 
to twoevents. The Spanish authorities in 
Cuba, with ceremonial show of secrecy, 
have disinterred the remains of Christopher 
Columbus for the purpose of removal from 
Havana to Spain. The urn supposed to 
contain his ashes had rested in a niche of 
the cathedral since 1796. Since 1892 the 
spot has been marked by a slab bearing in 
relief a bust of the discoverer, and after the 
four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of the new world a mausoleum was 
erected in the center aisle of the cathedral. 
By Spanish legislation at Madrid, the Cuban 
budget included an appropriation for a 
monument, which will, however, if ever 
erected, now rise in Spain, not Cuba. It 
might be questioned whether Columbus, if 
he could be consulted, would not choose to 
have his dust lie in his native Italy, rather 
than the land which persecuted him in his 
old age, and international lawyers question 
the legal right of Spain, under the terms of 
peace-making, to remove his ashes without 
consulting either the United States or the 
Cubans. Moreover, historical documents 


Columbus’ Ashes.—The 
Maria Teresa. 
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in the foreign office at Berlin show that, in 
accordance with Columbus’ wish, he was 
buried in Santo Domingo, on one side of a 
cathedral altar, his brother being buried on 
the other, and, according to these records, 
it was proved as late as 1891 that Colum- 
bus’ bones still lie there, the Spanish au- 
thorities having taken those of his brother 
to Havana by mistake. 

There is no possibility of mistake, how- 
ever, about the raising of one of the Span- 
ish cruisers of Admiral Cervera’s sunken 
fleet by Lieutenant Hobson, a feat of marine 
engineering which touches American senti- 
ment. The hero of the Merrimac has added 
to his credit the recovery of the Maria 
Teresa, which will become a part of our own 
navy and retain her original name as a 
matter of sentiment. It is reported that the 


WILFORD WOODRUFF. 
Late President of the Mormon Church. 


armament which has already been recovered 
from the wrecks of four Spanish cruisers off 
Santiago is valued at $300,000, and Lieu- 
tenant Hobson is confident that he will be 
able to save the Cristobal Colon, and also 
the Reina Mercedes, which was sunk by the 
Spaniards to obstruct the harbor. Apropos 
the multiplied evidences of the efficiency of 
our navy, the Navy Department has taken 
steps to reorganize the old system of pro- 
motions and rewards for merit in the navy. 
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No more striking evidence of 
the passing of bitterness be- 
tween the North and the South has been 
brought to view than circumstances con- 
nected with the funeral of the late Miss 
Winnie Davis, familiarly styled the “ Daugh- 
ter of the Confederacy.” This title was con- 
ferred upon her by Gen. John B. Gordon, 
one of the Confederate veterans who has 
been serving with the troops enlisted for 
the war with Spain. Miss Davis had 
refused an offer of marriage in order to 
maintain the name of her father, the late 
president of the Confederacy, using for her- 
self the full name of Varina Anne Jefferson 
Davis. She was born in the “ White House” 
at Richmond, the capital of the Confed- 
eracy, and, in later years, was a close com- 
panion of her father. She gave herself to 
literary pursuits, but was cut off in the 
thirty-fourth year of herage. At Narragan- 
sett Pier, R. I., her mother accepted an es- 
cort for the remains offered by the local 
post of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and the impressive ceremonies connected 


Winnie Davis. 


with her interment by her father’s side were 
conducted by the Confederate veterans at 
Richmond, Va. 


Midway between presidential 
elections, an unusual number 
of important political contests occur in this 
year 1898. A House of Representatives, 
one third of the membership of the United 
States Senate, twenty-eight governorships 
of states, and other offices in some thirty- 
six states, depend upon the results. Re- 
publicans gained in the early election in 
Oregon. The Republican vote fell off in 
Vermont and Maine. In Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Georgia, Democratic majorities have 
apparently absorbed the greater part of the 
Populist vote. Other states will vote this 
month, and wide interest has been manifest 
in the various platforms and the fersonnel 
of state tickets. A study of state platforms 
shows that both parties have been loath to 
make clear-cut demands on the subject of 
“imperialism ” so-called, although there are 
more Republican than Democratic plat- 
forms which advocate expansion. On the 
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currency question Democratic platforms in 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut 
declined to specifically indorse free coinage 
at sixteen to one. Yet the national machin- 
ery of the Democratic party is in the hands 
of representatives of the state organizations 
adhering to the Chicago platform. Ad- 


vanced advocacy of the gold standard has 
been proclaimed by several Republican state 
conventions, notably Iowa, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts. Two of the most interesting 
campaigns are furnished by New York and 


Pennsylvania. In the former Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, of the 
“Rough Riders,” is 
the regular Republi- 
can candidate for gov- 
ernor against Augus- 
tus Van Wyck, a 
Brooklyn judge and 
brother of Mayor Van 
Wyck of New York 
City. In Pennsylva- 
nia a three-cornered 
fight for governor, { 
also involving Sen- 
ator Quay’s seat in 
the United States Sen- 
ate, is waged between 
Col. William A. Stone 
(Republican, ex-con- 
gressman), George A. 
Jenks (Democrat, ex- 
solicitor-general 
under President 
Cleveland), and Rev. 
Silas C. Swallow (Pro- 
hibition-Independ- 
ent). ‘ Middle-of-the- 
Road” Populists, in their opposition to the 
policy of fusion, have already nominated a 
presidential ticket for 1900, consisting of 
Wharton Barker, editor of Zhe American, 
Philadelphia, for president, and Ignatius 
Donnelly, of Minnesota, for vice-president. 
The “ National” or “Sound Money” De- 
mocracy of 1896 has practically disappeared 
in the present campaign, Chairman Bynum 
having resigned his office to cooperate with 
Republicans, although a national executive 
committee is still maintained. 


EARL OF MINTO. 
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The status of Mormonism 

in the United States has 
been projected into public discussion by a 
recent change in the head of the church, 
President Wilford Woodruff died on Sep. 
tember 1, having served at the head of the 
“Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints” since 1887. He was born in Con- 
necticut, ordained for the priesthood in the 
Mormon Church in 1833; became one of 
the twelve apostles with the special title of 
“Banner of the Gospel,” and traveled ex- 
tensively in this country and Europe as a 
missionary. In 1890 
he professed to have 
received a revelation 
abolishing polygamy. 
He was a member of 
the legislature of Utah 
for about twenty-five 
years. His successor 
is Lorenzo Snow, a 
native of Ohio, grad- 
uate of Oberlin Col- 
lege, and, like his 
predecessor, one of 
those apostles who 
accompanied Brig- 
ham Young to Utah 
in 1849. In August 
last the Presbytery 
of Utah formally 
charged the Mormon 
Church with return- 
ing to politics for the 
purpose of reestab- 
lishing church con- 
trol of the state gov- 
ernment. It is said 
that a Mormon manifesto has been issued 
regarding elections, and that the Mormons 
have determined to control the schools and 
to “live their religion,” polygamy included. 
The Presbytery asserts that there are now 
more than 2,000 polygamous marriages in 
Utah, and that more than 1,000 children 
have been born of such marriages since 
January 4, 1896, when statehood was 
recognized. ‘The Mormon Church is also 
charged with assuming political despotism 
to secure the lax enforcement of laws 
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against polygamy and to propagate the 
faith with reaewed vigor. The charges are 
strenuously denied in the Mormon press, 
which asserts that since 1890 a polygamous 
marriage has not occurred in Utah and that 
the practice is slowly burying itself, accord- 
ing to the prevailing sentiment in the 
church, and that relief will come much 
quicker without persecution by misrepre- 
sentation and slander. 


Our northern neighbor, 
Canada, has a new gov- 
ernor-general, who succeeds the Earl of 
Aberdeen, with whom the people of the 
United States have had exceptional oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted. The new 
governor-general is the Earl of Minto, head 
of the family of Elliot, and a man of more 
than ordinary ability. He is not a stranger 
to Canada, having been military secretary 
to Lord Lansdowne, governor-general of 
Canada from 1883 to 1885. During that 
period he was in active military service as 
chief of the staff in the Northwest Rebellion 
of 1885. Prior to that period he had been 
private secretary at Cape Town, a volunteer 
in the Afghan war and the Egyptian cam- 
paign of 1882, having begun his military 
service in the Scotch Guards. As governor- 
general of Canada, appointed by the British 
government, he will serve for a term of five 
years at the same salary our president 
receives, $50,000. 

It may be instructive to recall the fact 
that, if we subtract the territory of Alaska 
from the total area of the United States, 
the area of Canada exceeds that of our own 
domain by some 58,000 square miles. 
Canada’s population, however, is about 
5,000,000 to our 70,000,000. Her consti- 
tution, by the way, instead of reserving 
rights to the states which are not specific- 
ally delegated to the federal government, 
reserves the rights to the Dominion govern- 
ment which are not specifically delegated to 
the provinces. Furthermore, the constitu- 
tion of the Canadian Dominion, promul- 
gated in 1839, was the first form which has 
proved so successful in maintaining self- 
governing colonies which are the mark of 
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Great Britain’s wonderful colonial expan- 
sion. While it is true that the governor- 
general is but a titular representative for 
the purpose of dealing only with questions 
pertaining to the home government, he is 
the head of a cabinet representing the 
departments of the Dominion government, 
possesses the theoretical right of veto upon 
certain measures, and can wield no little 
official and personal influence. The atten- 
tion of our people has been redirected to 
Canadian affairs by reason of the sessions 
of the Canadian-American Commission on 
disputed questions, and Canada has just 


LI HUNG CHANG. 


completed the interesting experiment of 
referring the question of federal legislation 
to prohibit the liquor traffic to a popular 


vote of all the provinces. The result has 
been that seven out of eight provinces 
voted for prohibition, by majorities ranging 
from 250 to 36,700. Quebec alone voted 
against prohibition, by a majority of 34,500. 
The net majority for prohibition throughout 
the Dominion, therefore, exceeded 54,000, 
yet the total vote polled was less than forty 
per cent of the vote cast at the last election 
for members of the Dominion Parliament, 
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and doubt is expressed whether the Liberal 
government will consider that the plebiscite 
warrants the enactment of prohibitory legis- 
lation. 


Whether or not China is 
awaking to those experi- 
ences which have.transformed Japan within 
the memory of the present generation, it 
cannot be denied that there is turmoil in 
that sleeping empire. The recent war with 
Japan was a severe eye-opener. Further- 
more, the government has been called upon 
to deal with “re- 
formers” within her 
own borders, quite 
after the manner of 
countries believed to 
have more advanced 
civilization. Intrigues 
of foreign powers seek- 
ing to extend their 
sway, and incidentally 
to develop China, have 
been playing havoc 


Turmoil in China. 


with the régime of cen- 


turies of isolation. 
Dewey’s victory at 
Manila has turned the 
eyes of our own people 
to the far East as never 
before, and we follow 
with avidity the news 
that filters through 
foreign channels to our 
papers. Reports of 
Chinese affairs must 
be taken with great 
reservation, because of the interested mo- 
tives which may be behind the sources of 
newspaper reports. It appears to be the 
fact that Li Hung Chang, who visited this 
country on his late tour of the world, 
is a central figure still in Chinese affairs. 
We are told that he was dismissed from 
the Tsung li Yamun, or Chinese board 
which deals with foreign questions, by 
British influence. We are informed that 
his restoration has been accomplished by 
Russian influence. It was reported that 
upon the advice of the Cantonese reformer, 
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named Kang-Yu-Wei, the emperor of China 
published imperial edicts establishing a 
postal service, ordering that accounts of 
government receipts and _ expenditures 
should be made public at the capital, and 
promulgating other customs of western 
civilization. Close upon this news came 
the report that the Dowager Empress Tzu- 
Hsi had forced the emperor to abdicate 
and ordered the arrest of the prince who 
would be areformer. It appears that Kang- 
Yu-Wei was taken aboard a British vessel 
as a refugee, and reports spread that not 
only were a number of 
his accomplices put to 
death by the dowager 
empress, but that the 
emperor was either sick 
unto death or had com- 
mitted suicide. The 
important news of the 
moment is, that de- 
spite the protests of 
the Tsung li Yamun, 
detachments of Rus- 
sian, British, and Ger- 
man marines have 
been stationed in 
Pekin in order, if neces- 
sary, to protect their 
respective consulates 
from Chinese rioters, 
and that American 
marines are within call 
at Hong-kong, where 
several ships of Ad- 
miral Dewey’s fleet are 
in dock. 


The serious crisis in France 
developing from the Drey- 
fus case is not yet past. Since last month’s 
record in this department, a clear and well- 
defined issue has emerged. We may set 
aside the alleged confession of Count 
Esterhazy, appearing in London, where he 
has been a fugitive, which contains the 
admission that he wrote the dordereau which 
sent Dreyfus into exile. The significant 
feature of the situation is the fact that 
Colonel Picquart, formerly chief of the 
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secret intelligence department of the French 
army, and a defender of Dreyfus’ innocence, 
is a military prisoner. Colonel Picquart 
was charged with forgery by the War De- 
partment while General Zurlinden was at 
its head. General Zurlinden resigned from 
the War Department and has been ap- 
pointed military governor of Paris. As 
military governor, he transferred Colonel 
Picquart to the military prison, thus becom- 
ing military prosecutor of his own charges. 

In the meantime the French cabinet, 
headed by Premier Brisson, referred the 
question of reopening the Dreyfus case to 
the Court of Cassation, which decided in 
favor of revision, and the cabinet is re- 
ported to have hesitated to follow the find- 
ing of the court. It is within the power of 
the premier to dismiss the military gover- 
nor and the minister of war, who have put 
Colonel Picquart under military jurisdic- 
tion. Whether President Faure will side 
with the premier and the civil authorities 
or the military governor and the army is 
the issue of the hour. The fact that a 
strike among the laborers engaged on Paris 
Exposition work has resulted in calling out 
the military to handle riots, may be of 
sinister significance in the crisis which 
hangs over the French Republic. 


An Italian, who pro- 
claimed himself an an- 
archist, assassinated the Empress Elizabeth, 
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EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH, OF AUSTRIA. 


THE LATE QUEEN LOUISE, OF DENMARK, 


wife of Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, 
on September 9. The empress, who had 
shunned for years all public ostentation, 
was in Geneva, Switzerland, on her way to 
take an excursion boat when the assassin 
committed the crime which horrified the 
reading public. He gave no motive for 
the deed, save that of a desire to “rid the 
earth of all who make men miserable.” 
He gave the name of Lucheni when 
arrested, and declared himself an anarchist 
by conviction. Public expressions of the 
press the world over were about equally 
divided between expressions of horror at 
the atrocious nature of the crime and sym- 
pathy for the Emperor Joseph, and discus- 
sion of means to stamp out anarchy. Em- 
peror Joseph, to whose power and tact in 
handling the complications existing in 
Austria-Hungary the stability of the em- 
pire is due, was about to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of his reign, when the 
assassin struck down the empress. 


A peaceful death came to 
Queen Louise of Denmark, 
surrounded by the members of her family, 
in Copenhagen, September 29. The good 
queen, who had passed the age of eighty- 
one, was popularly called the “ mother-in- 
law of half Europe.” Rising from com- 
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parative poverty to royal power, she was 
noted for her home virtues, and each of 
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ambassador to England, whose efforts to- 
ward cultivating an Anglo-American raf- 


her six children married into some royal Prochement seemed to be ahead of time. 


family. Her oldest child, Prince Frederick, 
will succeed to the throne of Denmark, and 
his wife is the daughter of King Karl XV. 
of Sweden and Norway. Her second child, 
Princess Alexandria, is the wife of the 
Prince of Wales. The third child, Prince 
Wilhelm, is King George I. of Greece, and 
he married the Grand Duchess Olga Con- 
stantina of Russia. The fourth child, Prin- 
cess Marie Dagmar, who married Alexander 
III. of Russia, is the dowager empress. 
The fifth child, Princess Thyra, is by mar- 
riage Duchess of Cumberland. The sixth 
child declined the honor of election as 
Prince of Bulgaria some years ago, and 
married the Princess Marie d’ Orleans, of 
the house which claims the French crown. 
Thus by ties of blood and the marriage of 
three sons and three daughters, it is literally 
true that the death of the queen throws 
half of the courts of Europe into mourning. 


Seldom has the history 


Death and Destruction. 
of a month centered 
Besides 


about so many deaths of persons. 


THE LATE THOMAS F. BAYARD. 


those already mentioned at some length, 
the obituary record contains the names of 
Thomas F. 


Bayard, of Delaware, formerly 


THE LATE THOMAS M. COOLEY. 


Judge Thomas M. Cooley, of Michigan, 
acknowledged as the greatest authority on 
our constitutional law, died on September 
12. five days later the Rev. John Hall, 
the venerable pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of New York, died in 
Scotland. The list of recent deaths also 
contains the names of ex-Governor Claude 
Matthews, of Indiana; ex-United States 
Senator William W. Eaton, of Connecticut: 
Representative Stephen A. Northway, of 
Ohio; Sir George Grey, British colonial 
administrator, and Thomas Joseph Byrnes, 
premier of Queensland. 

Along with the man-made record of a 
month it may not be out of place to note 
a variety unusual manifestations of 
nature’s forces. Within a month the papers 
have reported a hurricane which swept over 
the Barbadoes, bringing death to several 
hundred people and making two thirds of 
the inhabitants homeless; a destructive 
tornado in Southern Spain, and a more 
destructive typhoon in the central provinces 
of Japan; forest fires, destroying millions 
of dollars’ worth of timber in our Wisconsin 
lumber regions; and a violent eruption of 
Mt. Vesuvius. 


of 





C. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
First Week (ending November 5). 
“ Twenty Centuries of English History.” 
VI. 
“Europe in the Nineteenth Century.” 
IX. and X. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“English Colonization in the Old World.” 
Second Week (ending November 12). 
“Twenty Centuries of English History.” 
VII. 
“Europe in the Nineteenth Century.” 
XI. and XII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“The Cathedrals of England.” 
“Lord Palmerston.” 
Third Week (ending November 19). 
“Twenty Centuries of English History.” 
VIII. 


Chapter 


Chapters 


Chapter 


Chapters 


Chapter 


“Europe in the Nineteenth Century.” 
XIII. and XIV. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“ True Greatness.” 
“The Chemistry of To-day.” 

Fourth Week (ending November 26). 

“ Twenty Centuries of English History.” Chapter 
IX. 

“Europe in the Nineteenth Century.” 
XV. and XVI. 


Chapters 


Chapters 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ The Canning Industry in the United States.” 


FOR DECEMBER. 
First Week (ending December 3). 
“ Twenty Centuries of English History.” Chapter X. 
“Europe in the Nineteenth Century.” Chapters 
XVII. and XXII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ The Central Element of Organized Matter.” 


SUGGESTFIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
First Week. 

. The Lesson. 

. A Paper—England’s contributions to the 
crusades. 

. A Talk—The people of Austria-Hungary. 

. A Paper—Literature and art in early Italy. 

. Geographical Study—Africa and its political 
development. 

. General Discussion — The important events 
of the week. 

Second Week. 

. The Lesson. 

. A Paper—The Crimean War. 

- Select Readings —“Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” by Tennyson, and “ Balaklava,” by 
Alexander Beaufort Meek. 

. A Paper—English universities. 

5. Readings — “ Bannockburn,” by Burns, and 
“Bruce and the Spider,” by Bernard Barton. 
Third Week. 
Cavour Day—November 15. 
“ His greatness wore the unassuming garb of common sense— 


but a common sense of colossal proportions, exalted by per- 
petual direction to the pursuit of what was great and lofty.” 


1. Biographical Sketch—Cavour. 

2. A Paper— Cavour as diplomatist and states- 
man. 

. A Paper — Cavour’s Italy compared with Italy 
before 1848. 

. General Conversation — Lessons drawn from 
the life and work of Cavour. 

Fourth Week. 

. The Lesson. 

. A Paper — Dangers threatening the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. See the article on 
“The Emperor of Austria” in this number 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

. An Essay—The French political system. 

. General Discussion—The week’s events. 


FOR DECEMBER. 
First Week. 
. The Lesson. 
. An Essay—Socialism in Europe. 
. A Paper—The Russian peasantry. 
. A Paper—Church and state under Henry 
VIII. of England. 
. Book Review — “ The Cloister 
Hearth,” by Charles Reade. 


and the 





SYLLABUS OF C. L. S. C. READING. 
REQUIRED READING IN THE TEXT-BOOKS. 


“TWENTY CENTURIES OF ENGLISH HISTORY.” 
VI—THE RISE OF THE BARONS, I135 A. D.= 
1216 A. D. 
1. Stephen of Blois (pp. 86-89). 
(1) Accession to the throne. 
(2) Private fortresses. 
(3) Foreign invasion. 
(4) Civil war. 
(5) Interference of the church. 

The terms of the Wallingford treaty required the 
destruction of the castles, the banishment of for- 
eign mercenaries, and the resumption of the crown- 
lands. 

(6) Death of Stephen. 
2. Henry Plantagenet (pp. 89-96). 
(1) Continental fiefs. 

The continental fiefs included almost all of the 
western half of the present French Republic; Nor- 
mandy bordered on the English Channel; Brittany 
occupied the corner washed by the English Chan- 
nel and the Atlantic Ocean; Anjou and Maine were 
small provinces east of Brittany; Poitou [pwa-too’], 
Guyenne, and Gascony were on the western coast 
of France, south of Brittany. 

(2) Disappearance of race distinction. 
(3) Subordination of the barons. 

(4) The chancellor and archbishop. 
(5) Reforms of church and army. 

“Scutage,” #. ¢, shield money, from the Latin 

word scutum, a shield. 
(6) Judicial reforms. 
(2) Assize of Clarendon. 
(4) Assize of Northampton. 
(7) Expedition to Ireland. 

“Leinster [lén’ster]. A southeastern province 
of Ireland. 

(8) Domestic troubles. 

“Fair Rosamond” is the name given by legendary 
history to the daughter of Lord Clifford. Her 
royal lover, King Henry II., provided apartments 
for her in a labyrinth in Woodstock, and tradition 
has it that by means of a silk thread Queen 
Eleanor discovered the place and poisoned her. 

The “justiciar” in the early periods of English 
history was the chief justice of the kingdom and 
ex officio regent in the absence of the king. 

(9) The death of Henry II. 

“Chinon” [shé-n6n’]. A French town about 
twenty-five miles southwest of Tours. 

3. Richard Coeur de Lion (pp. 97-100). 

(1) Characteristics. 


(2) Preparation for the crusades. 
(3) Exploits against the Saracens. 

“Longchamp ” [16N-shon’]. 

(4) Plot against Richard. 
(5) The ransom. 
(6) War with France. 

“Chateau Gaillard” [shia-t6’ ga-yar’], now a ruin, 
was built on a cliff three hundred feet above the 
Seine. The castle of massive masonry was circular 
in form, the circumference being waved, and on the 
river side was the donjon, cylindrical in form, with 
huge walls fifteen feet thick. 

(7) Death of the king. 

“ Limoges ” [lé-m6zh’]. 

4. King John (pp. 1o1—-105). 
(1) His claim to the crown. 
(2) Loss of French dominions. 
(3) Struggle with the church. 
(4) Magna Charta [kar’ta]. 
(5) Union of king and pope. 
(6) Death of King John. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Name the kings of the period 1135 A. D.- 
1216 A. D., and delineate the character of each. 

2. Describe King Henry II.’s reforms. 

3. Give an account of Richard Coeur de Lion’s 
career. 

4. Describe King John’s contest with the church. 

5. What was the Magna Charta? 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. What taunt was hurled at Thomas 4 Becket 
as he retired from the Council of Northampton, and 
what reply did he make? 

2. The judicial powers of what modern body 
are derived from those of the Upper Court of 
Appeal established by King Henry I.? 


VII.—THE PLANTAGENET KINGS, 1216 A.D.—1327 A.D. 
1. King Henry III. (pp. 106-111). 
(1) The regency. 
(2) Power of the king concentrated. 
(3) Taxes and Parliament. 
(4) Rise of a leader. 
(5) The Oxford Provisions. 
(6) War with the barons. 
(7) Simon de Montfort’s Parliament. 
(8) Battle of Evesham. 
(9) Survey of King Henry’s reign. 
2. King Edward I. (pp. 112-120). 
(1) Survey of events preceding his accession. 
(2) Character of the reign. 
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(3) Wales subjugated. 

(4) The Scottish succession and defection. 
(5) War with France. 

(6) Insurrection under Wallace. 

“Scone” [skoon] is near the Tay, about two 
miles from Perth. The abbey, erected in 1115, was 
destroyed in the Reformation riots in the sixteenth 
century. 

(7) The courts and Parliament. 
(8) Quarrel with Winchelsey. 
(9) Bruce’s insurrection. 
(10) Character of the king. 
3. King Edward II. 
(1) His character. 
(2) The Gascon favorite. 
(3) The Ordainers. 
(4) Independence of Scotland. 
(5) The Despensers. 
(6) Abdication of the king. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Give an account of the development of Par- 
liament. 

2. Give a history of the struggle with Scotland 
through this period. 

3. Who were the influential men of this period, 
and what did each do? 

4. Delineate the character of the three kings. 

5. Give an outline of the principal events of 
each reign. 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. What title did Edward I. gain for himself, 
and how? 

2. What building is a monument of the artistic 
taste of King Henry III.? 

VIII.—ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 1327 A. D.-1422 A. D. 

1. Reign of King Edward III. (pp. 124-132). 

(1) Events from 1827 to 1830. 

(2) Summary of the Hundred Years’ War. 

(3) Causes of war between England and France. 
(4) Naval engagement in 1340. 

“Sluys” [slois]. A seaport of the Netherlands 
near the frontier of Belgium. 

(5) The campaign of 1346. 

“Crécy” is a town of Northern France. 

“Neville’s Cross” is near Durham, England. 
The battle fought there in 1346 is sometimes called 
the battle of Durham. 

(6) Fall of Calais. 

“Calais” [ka-la’ or kal’is]. 
Strait of Dover. 

(7) The campaign from 1355 to 1360. 

“ Aquitaine” [ak-wé-tan’] was in Western France 
between the Garonne and the Loire Rivers. 

“ Poitiers ” [pwa-tya’] is the capital of the depart- 
ment of Vienne. 

“ Bretigny ” [bra-tén-yé’]. 

(8) Loss of possessions in France. 


A seaport on the 


(9) Parliament. 
(10) The plague. 
(11) Court factions and “ The Good Parliament.” 
(12) Death of the king. 

2. Development of the English language (pp 
132-133). 

3- John Wyclif and the Lollards (pp. 134-135). 

“ Transubstantiation,” the conversion of one sub- 
stance into another; in Roman Catholic theology 
transubstantiation is “the change in the consecra- 
tion of the elements of the eucharist of the whole 
substance of the bread into the body, of the whole 
substance of the wine into the blood of Christ, only 
the appearances of bread and wine remaining.” 

4. King Edward's sons (p. 135). 

5. Reign of King Richard II. (pp. 135-140). 

(1) England at his accession. 

(2) Socialistic troubles. 

(3) Peasants’ revolt. 

(4) Deposition of the king. 

(5) Statute of Pramunire. 
. Reign of Henry IV. (pp. 140-141). 
(1) The Percys. 

(2) Welsh revolt. 

(3) Statute of Heresy. 
. Reign of Henry V. (pp. 141-143). 
(1) Henry’s qualifications. 

(2) Lord Cobham. 

(3) The king’s French campaigns. 

“ Agincourt” [aj‘in-kort or Aazh-aN-koor’]. A 
town in the northwestern part of France. 

“ Troyes ” [trwa]. 

(4) King Henry’s successor. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Give an account of the first period of the 
Hundred Years’ War. 

2. Describe the development of the English 
language. 

3. Give a sketch of the work of John Wyclif and 
its influence. ; 

4. What were the Statutes of Laborers, Premu- 
nire, and Heresy, and what was accomplished by 
each ? 

5. Give a history of the second period of the 
Hundred Years’ War. 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. What ports of England furnished the chief 
naval contingent until the time of Henry VII.? By 
what name are they collectively known? 

2. What frightened the prelates assembled at the 
council convoked by Archbishop Courtenay at 
Blackfriars? By what name is this council some- 
times called ? 


IX.—LANCASTER AND YORK, 1422 A. D.—1485 A. D. 
1. Reign of Henry VI. (pp. 145-153). 
(1) The regency and council. 
(2) Situation in Frarce. 
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“Verneuil ” [ver-nély’ or ver-néy’]. 
town southwest of Rouen. 
(3) Service and fate of Joan of Arc. 
“ Jeanne d’Arc ” [zhan dark’]. 
(4) Loss of French territory. 
(5) The question of succession. 
(6) Conflict of Yorks and Lancastrians. 
2. Reign of Edward IV. (pp. 153-156). 
(1) State of Parliament. 
(2) The king’s source of revenue. 
(3) General view of the times. 
(4) The king’s wars. 
(5) Restoration of Henry VI. 
(6) Edward resumes the crown. 
(7) The last years of the reign. 
3. Usurpation of the throne (pp. 156-157). 
(1) Attempt to legalize the act. 
(2) Death of the princes. 
4. Reign of Richard III. (pp. 157-159). 
(1) Petition of the London people. 
(2) Concessions. 
(3) Conclusion of the Wars of the Roses. 


A French 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
1. Give a sketch of the events in France during 
the regency of John of Bedford. 
2. Explain the cause of the Wars of the Roses. 
3. Give a history of this war. 
4. What progress had the world in general made 
by the middle of the fifteenth century ? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. When did the “Club Parliament” meet and 
why was it so called? 
2. How did the Wars of the Roses affect English 
freedom ? 


“EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 


IX.—EIGHTEEN HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT IN AUSTRIA. 


1. Austrian dominions (pp. 110-113). 
(1) General survey of. 
(2) Hungarian revolts. 
(3) Bohemian uprising. 
(4) The check to revolution. 
“ Windischgratz” [vin’dish-grats]. 
(5) Italian revolution. 
(6) Results of the revolutions. 
(7) The reaction. 
“ Radetzky ” [ra-det’ské]. 
2. The Magyar and Slav conflict (pp. 113-115). 
(1) Mistake of the Magyar. 
(2) The Slavic lands. 
(3) Policy of the Magyars. 
(4) Revolt of the Slavs. 
(5) Action of the ministry. 
3- New difficulties in Vienna (pp. 115-116). 
(1) Cause. 
(2) The revolt. 
(3) Result. 
(4) A new prime minister. 
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“ Schwarzenberg” [shv4rt’sen-berg]. 
(5) Abdication of emperor. 
(6) Hungarian independence. 
(7) Aid of Russia. 
“ Gorgey ” [gér’gi]. 
4. Results of the revolution (p. 117). 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
1. Give a general description of the Austrian 
dominions in 1848. 
z. Describe the revolutions in each division. 
3. Give an account of the contest between the 
Slavs and the Magyars. 
4. What were the permanent results of the revo- 


lutien ? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. What title does the governor of Croatia bear? 
2. What Bohemian historian was president of 
the Slavonic Congress of 1848? 
X.—DISUNITED ITALY. 
1. What Italy suggests (pp. 118-119). 
(1) In art. 
(2) Character of people. 
(3) In religion. 
(4) What Italy really is. 
2. Italy before the present century (pp. 120-122). 
(1) Renowned men. 
“ Vinci” [vin’ché]. 
(2) The republics. 
(3) Foreign and papal influence. 
(4) Result of political conditions. 
(5) Idea of Italian unity. 
(6) Italy before Napoleon. 
3. Italy under Napoleon (pp. 122-123). 
(1) Partition of Italy. 
(2) Character of the government. 
(3) Idea of nationality. 
(4) Action of the Congress of Vienna. 
4. Italy after 1815 (pp. 124-126). 
(1) Character of the reactionary governments. 
(2) Revolutionary societies. 
“ Carbonari” [kar-b6-na’ri]. 
“ Massini ” [m&t-sé’né]. 
(3) Desire of Italian patriots. 
(4) Policy of Pius IX. 
(5) Demand for constitutional government. 
(6) War against Austrians. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
1. For what is Italy especially noted ? 
2. Name some of the noted men of Italy and tell 
for what they are distinguished. 
3. Describe the character of Italian government 
since 1815. 
4. What did Napoleon do for Italy? 
SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. Who formed the Cisalpine Republic and 
where was it located? 
2. What governments were represented at the 
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Congress of Troppau? What was the principal 


subject of discussion ? 


XI.—REACTION IN ITALY AND FRANCE. 

1. In Italy (pp. 127-129). 

(1) War in Lombardy. 

“Peschiera ” [pes-ké-a’ra]. 

“ Legnano ” [len-ya’n6]. 

“Custozza” [koos-téd’za]. 

(2) Siege of Venice. 

(3) King Ferdinand’s efforts. 

(4) The struggle in Rome. 
“Oudinot ” [oo-dé-nd’]. 

(5) Result of the revolution. 

(6) Lessons of the revolution. 

2. Affairs in France (pp. 129-133). 

(1) General results of the revolution of 1848. 
(2) The Constitution of 1848. 

(3) The presidency. 

(4) May Laws. 

(5) Attempt to revise the constitution. 

(6) Coup d état. 

“ Arnaud ” [ar-nd’]. 

“ Maupas ” [m6-pa’] 

“ Morny ” [mor-né’]. 

(7) Second Empire. 
3. Permanent results of 1848 (pp. 133-134). 
(1) Prussia and Piedmont. 
(2) Germany. 
(3) Italy. 
(4) Central Europe. 
(5) Feudal burdens removed. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe the Italian revolution. 

2. What lessons did the Italians learn from this 
revolution ? 

3. Give a history of the events in France which 
resulted in the Second Empire. 

4. Summarize the permanent results of the 
revolution of 1848. 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. Where did King Charles Albert go after his 
abdication? 

2. What noted French historian and orator tried 
to suppress the insurrections of May and June, 
1848 ? 

PART III.—THE THIRD REVOLUTION—RECONSTRUC- 
TION OF CENTRAL EUROPE. 
Preliminary. 

1. Second and third revolutions compared. 

2. Results of the third revolution. 

(1) German unity. 

(2) Italy united. 

(3) Political changes in Austria. 
(4) Third republic in France. 


XII.—THE SECOND EMPIRE IN FRANCE. 
1. The first decade (pp. 137-142). 
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(1) Influences which gave Louis Napoleon the 
throne. 
(2) Attempt to unite the royal factions. 
“Chambord ” [shon-bor’]. 
(3) Emperor’s marriage. 
“ Mésalliance” [ma-zal-li-ons’]. 
“ Eugénie de Montijo” [€-zha-ne’ de mGn-te-zho’]. 
(4) Court life. 
(5) Foreign policy of the emperor. 
(a) Crimean War. 
(4) Austrian War. 

“ Cavour ” [k4-voor’]. 

“ Magenta ” is about fifteen miles west of Milan. 

“ Solferino ” [s6l’fa-ré’n6]. A village of Northern 
Italy. 

(c) Military prestige of France. 
(@) Commercial treaties. 
(e) Annexation of Savoy and Nice. 

2. The second decade (pp. 142-144). 

(1) The Mexican episode. 
(2) Events in Poland and Denmark. 
(3) Prussian and Austrian dispute. 
“ Bund.” The German word for league, alliance. 
(4) Domestic affairs. 
(5) Fall of the empire. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. What was the general character of Louis 
Napoleon’s reign ? 

2. Describe court life in Louis Napoleon’s time. 

3- Describe Napoleon’s first measure of foreign 
policy. 

4. Give an account of the war with Austria. 

5. What events led to the downfall of the empire? 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. What engagement in the Crimean War has an 
English poet made the subject of a poem ? 

2. What was the result of the revolt of Poland 
in 1863? 

XIII.—UNITED GERMANY. 
1. Lessons for Germany from 1848 (p. 146). 
2. The first move toward unity (pp. 147-150). 
(1) The new king. 
(2) The new leader of the cabinet. 
(3) Bismarck’s political doctrine. 
(4) Schleswig-Holstein dispute. 
3. The second diplomatic move (pp. 150-152). 
(1) Alliance with Italy. 
(2) Seven Weeks’ War. 
(2) Prussian successes. 

“Koniggratz” [ké’nic-grets; G represents the 
sound of the German c&, which is similar to that of 
a strongly aspirated 4]. A town about sixty miles 
east of Prague. 

(4) Italian defeats. 
(c) Peace of Prague. 
(3) Dissolution of the Germanic Confederation. 

4. The North German Federation (pp. 152-153). 
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(1) Germanic Confederation dissolved. 
(2) Character of the Federation. 
(3) Legislative and executive functions. 
(4) Alliance with South Germany. 
(5) The new political party. 

5. French troubles (pp. 153-156). 

. (1) Political position of France. 

(2) Dispute between France and Germany. 
(3) War. 
(4) Result of war. 

6. Establishment of the federal empire (p. 156). 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. What facts did the events of 1848 make plain 
to the leaders of German politics ? 

2. Explain the cause of the Seven Weeks’ War. 

3- Describe the character of the North German 
Federation. 

4. Explain the cause of the War of 1870. 

5. Give a brief outline of this war and tell its 
results. 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. The course of what battle in the Seven 
Weeks’ War resembled that of Waterloo ? 

2. Where was the scheme of the North German 
Confederation first made out and to what body was 
it afterward submitted ? 

XIV.—UNITED ITALY. 
1. Attempt at Italian unity before 1849 (p. 157). 
2. The new phase of Italian history (pp. 157-158). 
(1) The new policy. 
(2) Austrian influence. 
(3) Embodiment of Italian aspiration. 
(4) The problem and the solution. 
(5) Italy’s leaders. 
3. The first step toward unity (pp. 158-160). 
(1) Maintenance of constitutional government. 
(2) Relation of church and state. 
(3) Alliance with France and England. 
(4) Conference at Paris. 
4. The second move (pp. 160-162). 
(1) Terms of alliance with Napoleon. 
(2) War with Austria. 

“Montebello” is about thirty miles south of 
Milan, and Palestro is about the same distance 
southwest of Milan. 

(3) Insurrection in Central Italy. 
(4) Reasons for a truce. 
(5) Treaty of peace. 

“ Ziirich ” [tsii’rik ; K represents the sound of the 
German ch]. The German form of Zurich. 

5. Completion of Italian unity (pp. 162-166). 

(1) Action of the duchies. 
(2) Annexations. 
“ Romagna” [rd-mian’ya]. 
(3) Meeting of Parliament. 
(4) Plan of Francis II. 
(5) Cavour’s attitude toward Southern Italy. 
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(6) Garibaldi’s expedition. 
(7) Union of Naples and Sicily with Sardinia, 
(8) First National Legislature. 
“ Carignano ” [ka-rén-ya’n6]. 
(9) Venetia conquered. 
(10) Rome secured. 
(11) Parliament of December, 1870. 
(12) Acts of May, 1871. 
(13) Italy and Italians. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. What efforts toward unity were made in Italy 
previous to 1849? 

2. With whose accession does a new phase of 
Italian history begin ? 

3. Describe the first period of the Sardinian 
movement for unity. 

4. Give a summary of events in Italy from 1859 
to 1870. 

5. Who are the national heroes of Italy? 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. At what battle in the war between Austria 
and Italy were the-three contending sovereigns 
present ? 

2. What Italian patriot supported himself two 
years on Staten Island by making candles? What 
was the name of his famous legion ? 


XV.—REFORMED AUSTRIA. 
1. Condition in Austria-Hungary (pp. 167-169). 
(1) Compared with France and Germany. 
(2) Political divisions. 
(3) Population and races. 
“ Ruthenians ” belong to the Little Russian race, 
which dwell in Southern and Southwestern Russia. 
“ Slovenes ” [sl6-vénz’]. A name designating the 
Slavic race which lives principally in Carniola, 
Carinthia, Styria, and in portions of Hungary and 
the Maritime Territory. 
The “ Serbs ” are natives of Servia. 
“ Croats ” [krd’atz]. 
(4) The religion. 
2. The political organization (pp. 169-171). 
(1) Its character. 
(2) The crown. 
(3) The ministry. 
(4) The delegations. 
(5) Legislature of Austria. 
(6) The Hungarian government. 
3. Period of transition (pp. 171-173). 
(1) Result of the revolution. 
(2) Events of 1859. 
(3) Formation of Parliament. 
(4) Dissatisfaction of the Magyars. 
“ Deak ” [da-ak’]. 
(5) Surrender of the imperial government. 
(6) Settlement of the disputes with Slavs and 
Magyars. 
4. International politics (pp. 173-174). 
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(1) Interests in the East. 
(2) Result of the Berlin Congress of 1878. 
(3) The Triple Alliance. 
5. Menaces to the empire (pp. 174-175). 
(1) The Cekh trouble. 
(2) Pan-Slavism. 
6. General conditions of the empire (p. 175). 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
1. Explain the complex social conditions with 
which Austria-Hungary has had to contend. 
2. Describe the Austro-Hungarian government. 
3. Outline the events which led to the organiza- 
tion of the present empire. 
4. What internal questions are most important? 
SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. What town was the seat of the Hungarian 
revolutionary government in the early part of 1849? 
2. What Hungarian patriot refused to avail him- 
self of the general amnesty of 1867 ? 


XVI.—FRANCE AS IT IS. 

i. From 1870 to 1875 (pp. 176-179). 
(1) The provisional government. 
(2) The National Assembly. 

(3) The Paris Commune. 
(4) Gambetta. 
(5) Election of president. 

2. The constitution of 1875 (pp. 179-181). 
(1) The executive. 

(2) The Senate. 
(3) The Chamber of Deputies. 
(4) The ministry. 
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3. A general survey of France (pp. 181-185). 
(1) The political divisions. 
(2) The local governments. 
(3) Relation of church and state. 
(4) Educational and military matters. 
4. History of French politics (pp. 185-188). 
(1) Events of 1877. 
(2) Election of 1879. 
(3) Character of MacMahon’s administration. 
(4) Election of 1881. 
(5) Colonial acquisitions. 
(6) Resignation of President Grévy. 
(7) Succeeding presidents. 
(8) Panama Canal scandal. 
“ Fiasco” [fi-as’ko]. A failure. 
5. The progress of the republic (pp. 188-189). 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe the French government from 1870 to 
1875. 

2. Describe the constitution of 1878. 

3. Describe the French political divisions and 
explain the government of each. 

4. What is the relation of the state to the church? 

5. Give an outline of the political events since 
the organization of the third republic. 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. By what majority was the vote for the defini- 
tive establishment of the third republic in France 
carried ? 

2. In the nineteen years immediately succeeding 
the fall of the empire how many cabinets had 
charge of the French governmental affairs ? 


REQUIRED READING IN “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


I—“THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND.” 

1. Westminster Abbey (pp. 115—120). 

(1) Its symbolism. 
(2) The builders. 

The English Perpendicular is a style of Gothic 
architecture in vogue in England from the close of 
the fourteenth century to the middle of the sixteenth. 
Some of its main characteristics are depressed 
arches, angular moldings, windows crossed by 
transoms, and roofs generally somewhat flat. 

(3) The south transept. 
(4) The chancel. 

By ecclesiastical law certain hours of the day 
were fixed for prayer and devotion. These were 
known as canonical hours. Originally lauds were 
performed soon after midnight, prime early in the 
Morning, tierce at nine o’clock, sext at noon, nones 
at three o’clock p. m., vespers later in the day, and 
compline in the evening. 

(5) The screen of the altar. 
(6) The lady-chapel. 

The Knights of the Bath were members of the 
Order of the Bath, said to have been founded 
in 1399 at the coronation of Henry IV. of England. 


The candidate was subjected to a bath the evening 
before admission to the order to signify purification 


from all sin and the beginning of a new life. This 
custom gave the order its name. After the time of 
Charles II. the order was discontinued until 1725, 
when it was revived by George I. The badge is an 
eight-point Maltese cross of gold, in the center of 
which is the rose, thistle, and shamrock, surrounded 
by three crowns. The motto, “ 77ia juncta in uno” 
(Three united in one), is engraved on the cross. 

“ Torrigiano ” [tor-re-ja’n6]. 

(7) Statesman’s Aisle. 
(8) Church of St. Margaret’s. 
(9) Jerusalem Chamber. 
(10) A possession of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
2. York Minster (pp. 120-121). 
(1) General description. 

“Lierne” [le-€rn’]. A rib extending along the 

apex of a vault from one boss to another. 
(2) The city. 
“ Magister scholarum.” 
(3) The archbishops. 
3. Lincoln Minster (pp. 121-122). 
(1) The location. 


Master of schools. 
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(2) Appearance. “ Civis Romanus sum.” Iam a Roman citizen. 
(3) Bishops. (3) England’s prestige in his time. 
“ Grosseteste ” [gros’test], 2. Biographical facts (pp. 130-131). 
4. Lichfield (p. 122). 3. Events from 1809-30 (p. 131). 
(1) Position. 4. His political policy (p. 131). 
(2) Despoliation. 5. Influence of Canning (pp. 131-132). 
(3) The treasures. 6. His foreign policy (pp. 132-133). 
5. Norwich (p. 123). (1) The Belgian question. 
6. Wells Cathedral (p. 123). “ Nemours ” [né-moor’]. 
(1) Site. (2) Polish difficulties. 
(2) Thomas Ken. (3) Affairs in Spain and Portugal. 
7. Gloucester Cathedral (pp. 123-124). “Miguel ” [mé-gel’]. 
(1) Architecture. (4) The Quadruple Alliance. 
(2) Decorations. (5) Aid to South America. 
(3) The tombs. (6) Political matters in the East. 
8. The Welsh cathedrals and Exeter (p. 124). “ Unkiar-Skelessi” [oon’ké-ar-ska-les’sé]. A small 
9. Hereford, Worcester, Ripon, and Peterborough town of Asia Minor not far from Constantinople. 
(p. 124). 7. The period from 1846 to 1852 (pp. 133-134) 
10. Chester and subordinate places (p. 124). (1) Questions considered. 
11. St. Paul’s (pp. 124-125). (2) Example of wise planning. 
(1) Compared with St. Peter’s. (3) Illustration of rashness. 
(2) The plan and architectural features. 8. Home secretary and prime minister (p. 134). 
(3) The monuments. g. Policy toward the United States (p. 134). 
(4) Points of interest. 10, Characterization (pp. 134-135). 
“ Si monumentum requiris, circumspice.” If thou — 
seekest his monument, look around. . IV.— TRUE GREATNESS.” 
ee 1. The greatness of man (p. 135). 
Il.—“THE CANNING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED 2. Elements of true greatness as revealed by the 
STATES.” life of John the Baptist (pp. 135-138). 
1. A proverb (p. 126). (1) Firmness and courage. 
2. The effort and purpose of nature (p. 126). (az) The typical example. 
(1) Similarity in the peoples of any section. . (4) Power of temperament. 
(2) Importance of a general distribution of (c) Highest type of firmness and boldness. 
food. (2) Human weakness. 
(3) The source of American superiority. (2) Elevation above worldly good. 
(4) Effect of varied food. (a) Manner of living. 
. (5) The auxiliary of progress. (4) Influence of one’s aim on character. 
3. Prophecy (p. 127). (3) Enthusiasm for righteousness. 
4. Development of the canning industry (pp. (4) Humility of self-abnegation before Christ. 
127-128). (a) Two sides of John’s character. 
(1) The Frenchman’s work. (4) His temptations. 
“ Appert” [4-pair’]. (c) His conception of Christ. 
(2) Introduction of tin cans. 3. How to obtain true greatness (p. 138). 
(3) Cause of the extension of the business. 
(4) Effect on social conditions. vV.— THE CHEMISTRY OF TO-DAY.” 
(5) Reasons for existence. I. Condition of the science of chemistry (p. 139). 
“ Raison d’ étre” [ra-z6n da’tr]. A French phrase 2. The goal of chemical science (p. 139). 
for reason for being. (1) Elementary steps in the progress of chem- 
(6) Duties of housekeepers. ical development. 
5. The great difficulty (p. 128). (2) Results of researches. 
6. Canners’ association (p. 128). (3) The foundations of scientific truth. 
7. Methods of speculators (p. 129). 3. Avogadro’s hypothesis (pp. 139-140). 
8. Benefits of legislation (pp. 129-130). (1) Becomes a law. 
(2) Its physical aspect. 
I1I.—“ LORD PALMERSTON.” (3) The chemical aspect. 
1. His power (p. 130). (4) Gaseous phenomena explained by this law. 
(1) At home and abroad. (5) Applicable only to certain substances. 
(2) Source of his power. 4. Theory of solutions (pp. 141-142). 
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(1) Osmose. 
(2) Osmotic pressure. 
(3) Van’t Hoff’s law. 
(4) Laws of osmotic pressure. 
(s) Molecular weight of solutions. 
(6) Depression of the freezing point. 
(7) Application of the laws of solutions. 
5. Law of relationships among the elements 
(p. 142). 
6. Classification by atomic weights (p. 142). 


V.—“ENGLISH COLONIZATION IN THE OLD 
WORLD.” 
1. British influence and dominion in Africa 
(pp. 143-145). 
(1) Extent of British dominions. 
(2) Influence of Great Britain. 
(3) West African dependencies. 
(4) The Niger territories. 
(5) British outposts. 
“Tristan da Cunha ” [tris-tan’ da koon’ya]. 
(6) Cape Town. 
(7) The southeast coast. 
“ Natal ” [na-tal’]. 
(8) South Africa. 
“Griqualand ” [gré’kwa-land]. 


(9) South African Republic. 
“Transvaal” [trans-val’]. 
(10) Zululand. 
(r1) The South African Plateau. 
“ Bechuanaland ” [bech-oo-a’na-land]. 
(12) South Africa Company. 
“ Matabeleland ” [ma-ta-ba’le-land]. 
(13) Central Africa. 
(14) East Africa. 
2. British possessions in India (p. 145). 
(1) The East India Company. 
(2) Commercial rivals. 
(3) Acquisitions. 
“ Scinde ” [sind]. 
3. Other British possessions in the East (p. 146). 
(1) In Arabia and vicinity. 
“ Perim” [pa-rém’]. An island in the Strait of 


Bab-el-Mandeb. 


(2) British Malaya. 
“ Perak ” [pa-rak’]. 
“ Selangor ” [se-lan-gor’]. 
(3) In the Asiatic waters. 
“ Seychelles ” [sa-shel’]. 
“Bahrein ” [ba-ran’]. 
4. The Australian commonwealth (p. 146). 
5. New Britannia in the antipodes (p. 146). 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS IN “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN” FOR OCTOBER. 


“TWENTY CENTURIES OF ENGLISH HISTORY.” 
I. 

1. A Roman amphitheater south of Dorchester, 

2. Wedgwood, produced at the Etruria 

potteries; Doulton, manufactured at Lambeth, in 

the towns known as the Potteries, and in the neigh- 


England. 


ever encountered in history as forerunners of great 
revolutions at present exist in France, and are every 
day increasing.” 
tesquieu. 


2. Rousseau, Voltaire, and Mon- 


II. 


1. Mirabeau. 2. Assignats; on the security of 


borhood of Glasgow; Old Fulham, produced at confiscated church lands, the estates of émigrés, 


Fulham; Della Robbia, made at Tamworth. 
II. 


1. During the governorship of Agricola. 2. From 


and national domains. 


1. December 2, 1804, at Paris, by Pius VII; Na- 


the Firth of Forth to the Firth of Clyde; Graham’s ee. Ss. Te ae a eee 


Dyke 
III. 
1. A celebrated cromlech near Aylesford, Eng- 


land. 2. In the eighth century from near the mouth mote German unity, 
the students. 


of the Wye to the mouth of the Dee, near the 
boundary between England and Wales. 
IV. 

I. Asser’s “ Life of Alfred.” 2. The Saxon law, 
which forbade the calling of militia into the field 
for a longer period than forty days in succession. 

I. To the conquest which followed his return from 
Normandy rather than to that won at the battle of 
Hastings. 
ligious freedom and protecting the Jewish merchant. 

“EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 
I 


I. Lord Chesterfield said, “ All the signs I have o 


I—Nov. 


former kingdom. 
Russia, Prussia, France, and Great Britain, and 
Spain, Portugal, and Sweden. 


2. Laws were made giving the Jews re- 


Russia. 


ffenders. 


IV. 
1. Under the auspices of the German university 


students to found a union of German students, pro- 


and abolish certain customs of 


V. 
1. For attempting to raise an insurrection in his 
2. The five great powers, Austria, 


Vi. 


1. Baroness Krudener of Riga. 2. To perpetuate 


existing governments and to put down all liberal 
movements. 


VII. 
1. Great Britain, France, Austria, Prussia, and 
2. The settlement of the Belgian question. 


VIII. 
1. A general amnesty proclamation for political 


2. In the church of St. Paul, Frankfort. 
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CLASS OF 1899.—* THE PATRIOTS.” 
“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—John C. Martin, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—John A Travis, Washington, D.C.; Charles 
Barnard, New York, N. Y.; Rev. Cyrus B. Hatch, Pa.; Frank G. 
Carpenter, Washington, D. C.; John Brown, Chicago, III. ; 
Charles A. Carlisle, South Bend, Ind.; Edward Marsden, 
Alaska; William Ashton, Uxbridge, England; Miss Alice Ha- 
worth, Osaka, Japan; Miss Frances O.Wilson, Tientsin, China. 

Secretary—Miss Isabelle T. Smart, Brielle, N. J. 

Treasurer—John C. Whitford, Detroit, Mich. 

Trustee—Miss M. A. Bortle, Mansfield, O. 

CLASS EMBLEM—THE FLAG. 
CLASS COLOR—BLUE. 
CLASS FLOWER—THE FERN. 


THE Class of 1899 are finding their emblem, the 
flag, very much in demand in these days when 
patriotism is the country’s rallying cry. They are 
finding also that intelligent patriotism was never 
more needed than at the present time, and flagging 
members of the class are, it is hoped, renewing their 
determination to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
their comrades and demonstrate that their patriot- 
ism is not merely of the impulsive kind. 

A FEw words from late letters received from the 
Class of ’98 may prove inspiring to members of the 
Patriot Class who are gathering up their energies for 
the long pull. One writes: “The C. L. S. C. work 
has been almost my only connecting link with the 
world of literature, art, and science, especially during 
the hard work of the last three years spent in build- 
ing up a new business at the cost of an average of 
fifteen hours a day inharness. The definite plan of 
reading has been a constant guide for the employ- 
ment of spare moments, none too numerous, which 
would otherwise have left no lasting trace of the 
way in which they have been employed.” Another 
writes: “I was born and brought up in a little log 
cabin on the Des Moines River, in Iowa, miles from 
town, church, or school. I never had but three 
years of schooling in all my life and received that 
in a primitive school, whose sessions extended over 
only seven months in the year. My lite had been 
hard and barren all the way and sometimes I have 
felt very bitter about my toilsome life. I have 
finished the Chautauqua course and it has done 
much to extract the bitterness and envy out of my 
heart. Ican say thatit has been the one bright 
spot in a life of poverty and toil.” Quite a different 
experience is presented by a Nebraska graduate who 
is of foreign birth. “ When I came from Germany 
four years ago and joined the circle I knew so very 
little English that the first year’s study was only a 
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study of the language, and I tell you it took all my 
germ and perseverance to keep up the work. Now 
it has become a source of great pleasure as well as 
profit to me. It has given me in some way an 
equivalent for what I have given up, with my old 
home, under more favorable conditions.” 


CLASS OF 1900.—* THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 
“ Faith in the God of truth; hope for the unfolding 
centuries; charity toward all endeavor.” 
“ Licht, Liebe, Leben.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, II. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. John A. McKamy, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Rev. Duncan Cameron, N. Tonawanda, N.Y.; J. F. Hunt, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y.; Morris A. Greene, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. Mary 
H. Gardner, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. James H. Bentley, Ridley 
Park, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Mabel Campbell, 53 Young- 
love Ave., Cohoes,N. Y 

Trustee—Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, II. 

CLASS EMELEM—EVERGREEN. 
CLASS COLOR—GRAY. 


THE present fall season finds the Class of 1900 


already half way toward the goal. It is a critical 
period in the history of the class and a little extra 
effort put forth at the present time to keep up the 
spirits of lagging comrades will insure to many a 
Chautauquan the well-earned privilege of graduation 
two years hence. It was Napoleon himself who 
said, “ Victory belongs to the most persevering.” 

A MEMBER of the Class of 1900 is responsible for 
a most interesting and helpful Shakespeare game, 
which we gladly commend to students of the Eng- 
lish year. Full particulars can be secured from 
Miss Jessica Lewis, Camden, Me. 


CLASS OF 1901.—* THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 
“ Light, Love, Life.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. W.S. Bainbridge, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—William H. Mosely, New Haven, Conn; 
Rev. George S. Duncan, Washington, D. C.; John Sinclair, New 
York, N. Y.; Mrs. Samuel George, Wellsville, W. Va.; Dr. Eliza 
Mosher, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mrs. T. S. Coleman, San Antonio, 
Tex.; Mrs. Miller, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Ned Arden Flood, Chicago, Ill; 
Prof. Henry Cohn, Evanston, Ill.; Mrs. Jamison. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Harriet E. Barse, 139 
Brooklyn Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

CLASS FLOWER —COREOPSIS. 
CLASS EMBLEM—THE PALM. 


MEMBERS of go! are rapidly reporting for the 
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new year. This class, which will be the first to 
graduate in the twentieth century, has been charac- 
terized from the first by a most progressive spirit, 
and letters received from its members indicate a 
spirit of persistence that speaks well for the future. 

Ir will not be amiss to remind members of the 
class once more that it is not necessary to fill out 
the memoranda in order to graduate. Members 
who have finished the year’s work can report the 
books on a little blank which has been mailed to 
all members of the class and this will be placed on 
file at the Buffalo office. Let any members who 
are behind start promptly with the new year’s read- 
ing and bring up arrears at odd moments during 
the coming year. 

A LoutsIANA member of the class writes: “The 
Chautauqua reading is the first course of solid read- 
ing I have ever taken, and this year’s work has been 
hard forme. Icould answer very few of the ques- 
tions from memory and have had te look them up, 
but I understand the reading better and hope to do 
better work next year.” Another student reports 
that in the midst of a busy farm life he has carried 
his work through to a successful conclusion and is 
much pleased with his year’s experience, in spite of 
the fact that history had never been an attractive 
subject to him. 

SuCH reports of progress from the readers who 
work under trying conditions give an added stimu- 
lus to those who labor under difficulties, as well as 
to those who need only a very slight spur to enable 
them to achieve great things. 


CLASS OF 1902.—*THE ALTRURIANS.” 
“ Not for self, but for all.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. John Henry Barrows, Chicago, IIl. 

Vice Presidents—Col. Geo. W. Bain, Lexington, Ky.; Mr. 
A.T. Van Laer, New York, N. Y.; Mr. J. T. Robert, Chicago, 
Ill; Mr. M. E. Baird, Ohio; Madame Emma D. Rupin, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Miss Harriet Walker, Wellesley College; Mr. 
Albert Watson, Mt. Vernon, Ill.; Miss Sallie Leonard, Jackson, 
Mich.; Miss Jewell Gould, Aspen, Col. 

Honorable Vice Presidents— The 
Aberdeen. 

Secretary—Mrs. Josephine Griffith Rabb, East Aurora, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Prof. J. C. Armstrong, 530 Lincoln Ave., Pitts- 
burg, Pa 


Earl and Countess of 


CLASS FLOWER—AMERICAN BEAUTY ROSE. 


THE new Class of 1902 is rapidly increasing its 


membership. Many states are already represented 
and indications point to a large enrollment. Among 
other interesting letters asking for information 
comes one from a southern army post, from a 
private soldier, who writes: “ We desire to take up 
your course in the Chautauqua Reading Circle, as 
we can carry on our reading more systematically 
under your direction.. We are anxious to become 
members immediately.” 


THE first circle to report for the Class of 1902 
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was a circle of fourteen members from Freehold, 
N. J. This is composed entirely of members of the 
new class. The circle at Kokomo, Ind., otherwise 
has the honor of being the first to report a large 
number of members for 1902—more than twenty 
members having been enrolled. 

A LARGE rally in Providence, R. L., held on the 
26th of September, will bear an important part in 
the membership of the class. 

A MEMBERSHIP Book is mailed to every member 
of the Class of 1902 as soon as his name is entered 
at the Buffalo office. Any member who has failed 
to receive the book should apply at once to John 
H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y., so that he may be fully 
equipped at once. 

CiRcLES formed of new members are specially 
urged to bring before them the importance of en- 
rolling as regular members. It will make a very 
great difference in the spirit of the circle if every 
member catches the class spirit and plans at the 
outset for no less than the full four years’ course. 

MEMBERS of the new class are also reminded that 
they can begin after the 1st of October, and, bya 
little extra effort, easily overtake the class. The 
English year is an interesting one and once begun 
there will be little difficulty in carrying it through. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

AT this time of year it behooves every C.L. S.C. 
graduate to consider his past and his future and to 
plan so that the one may be worthy of the other. 
A new year lies ahead and a little wise forethought 
will enable the C. L. S. C. graduate to render val- 
uable service to his a/ma mater. 

And he who waits to have his task marked out 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 

Two new courses in domestic science have re- 
cently been added to those for graduates. The list 
of books is given here, as many who are interested 
in this subject will not find the courses in the latest 
C. L. S. C. hand-book : 

FIRST COURSE. 
Physiology. 
Physiology for Beginners. Foster and Shore. 75¢. 
Chemistry of Foods and Cooking. 
Food and its Functions. James Knight. 
Food Adulterations. 
Food Materials and their Adulterations. Ellen H. Richards. 75c. 
Sanitation. 
Ellen H. Richards and Marion Talbot. 
The Invisible World. 
Story of the Bacteria. 75c. 
Dust and its Dangers. 75¢. 
Drinking Water and Ice Supply and their Relations to Health 
and Disease. Mitchel! Prudden, M.D. 75. 
Primer of Hygiene. Ernest S. Reynolds. 35¢. 
SECOND COURSE. 
Chemistry of Cleaning. 
Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning. E.H. Richards and S. 
Maria Elliott. 50 cents. 


$1.00. 


Home Sanitation. 25c. 
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Study of Plant Life. 
The Essentialsof Botany. Charles E. Bessey, Ph.D. New 
Edition. $1.25. 
Hygienic Dress. 
The Well Dressed Woman. Helen Ecob. $1.00. 
Home Nursing. 
Emergency Notes. Glentworth R. Butler. soc. 
Home Decoration. 
The House Comfortable. Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. $1.00. 


CLASS OF 1889.—* THE ARGONAUTS.” 

“ Knowledge unused for the good of others is more 
vain than unused gold.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—W. A. Hutchinson, D.D., Yellow Springs, O. 

Vice Presidents—Miss Laura A. Shotwell, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mrs. J. R. Hawes, Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. B. T. Smelzer, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Secretary—Miss Annie R. Wells, 83 Lexington Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Treasurer—O. M. Allen, 35 Massachusetts St., Buffalo, N.Y, 
Trustee—Rev. S. Mills Day, Honeoye, N. Y. 


CLASS FLOWER—DAISY. 


GREETINGS TO THE CLASS oF ’89. 


Dear Classmates—As next year will be the time 
for our decennial I write to “stir up your minds 
by way of remembrance,” and to suggest that we 
write in our personal calendar—* Iwill endeavor tobe 
present.” We hopeto have alarge attendance atour 
“reunion.” A program of exercises befitting the 
occasion is in the hands of a committee. Jason 
will doubtless exhibit his “ golden fleece ” again, and 
in anticipation of meeting many of you, I now greet 
you—“ All hail, ye Argonauts ”—make ready for 
the decennial of 1899. 

W. A. HuTCHISON, President. 

Yellow Springs, O., Sept. 15, 1898. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


cL. Ss. C. 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


MOTTCES. 
“* Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 


Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OrentnG Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November 3. 

Spseciat SunpDAY—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

Cottece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Dayv—February 3. 

Spgciat Sunpay—February, second Sunday. 
Loncrettow Day—February 27. 


SPECIAL MEMORIAL 


Atrrep Day—October 18. 
Cavour Day—November 15. 
Cromwe._._ Dav—December 16. 
Giapstone Day—January 14. 


THE new C.L.S. C. year progresses auspiciously. 
Reports of Chautauqua rallies are being received 
from east and west, from north and south. Recent 
letters from the Pacific coast report a Chautauqua 
revival in progress, and in this connection the inter- 
esting report of the C. L. S.C. Alumni of California, 
which held its twelfth reunion in October, is worthy 
of special mention. The state secretary from Ala- 
bama, Mrs. Jarvis, proposes to visit a large number 
of towns in her territory and establish the work 
more permanently. Her report of the reception 
given by the Selma Chautauquans to the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs reveals much activity 
in this far southern field. To Mrs. L. S. Corey, 
state secretary for Nebraska, much credit is due for 
the arduous labor of preparing the Chautauqua ex- 
hibit for the Trans-Mississippi Exposition and also 
for her success in arranging for the incorporation 
of the C. L. S. C. work in Nebraska as an auxiliary 
body in the State Teachers’ Association. The out- 


SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May 1. 

Spgcrat SuNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SpzciaL SunpAav—July, second Sunday. 

InAuGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tuesday. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday. 

Recocnition Day—August, third Wednesday after first Tues- 
day. 

DAYS FOR 1898--99. 

Drypen Dayv—February 18. 

WorpvswortH Day—March 17. 

SuHettey Day—April 20. 

Tennyson Day—May 18. 


look in every part of the country points to a most 
successful year. 
THE BRYANT BELL RINGS AT OLD CHAUTAUQUA. 

THE opening of the C. L. S. C. year on the first 
of October was as usual celebrated with dignified 
hilarity by the members of the C. L. S. C. who 
keep the Chautauqua fire burning on its most cen- 
tral and sacred hearthstone at old Chautauqua 
itself. 

Announcement was made a few days beforehand 
that all members would be expected to rally in 
Miller Park at 11:45 on the first of October, and at 
the appointed hour the quiet avenues were awakened 
by the rush of hurrying footsteps, as C. L. S. ©: 
members of all ages and callings laid aside their 
duties, however imperative, and abandoned them 
selves to the one supreme privilege which belongs 
to the resident Chautauquan., 

To have a hand in the ringing of the historic old 
Bryant Bell, which calls every C. L. S. C. member 
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the world over to begin a new year of study, is an 
experience known to but few, but by those few 
cherished as an honor and a responsibility. For 
the duty of ringing the famous bell was not one 
which these Chautauquans delegated to a few, not 
they. Every one of the fifty persons present, even 
to the grandmothers, who believed that “Age is 
opportunity no less,” laid hold of the rope and 
pulled vigorously. The more imaginative among 
them doubtless listened for the response, and per- 
haps heard it, too, from thousands of hearts listen- 
ing for the stroke and 

Keeping time, time, time 

To the music of the chime. 

After the ringing of the bell a basket picnic was 
the next feature of the program, and as the Chau- 
tauquans made inroads upon the viands set before 
them we may believe that their talk was all of 
“seals” or possibly words of good 
cheer to the undergraduate still on the hither side 
of the goal. Between whiles a committee indicted 
atelegram to Chancellor Vincent, which contained 
the following message and 


or “orders,” 


in substance was 


despatched. at once by a unanimous vote: 


The A. M. Martin Circle sends greeting to Chancellor Vincent 
on Memorial Day, October 1. The Bryant Bell was rung, 
chimes played, and “‘ Blest be the Tie ” sung, after which a picnic 
followed. 

At the close of the festivities Mr. A. M. Martin, 
the general secretary, who still lingers at Chautauqua, 
gaining, it is hoped, new health and strength from 
the bracing climate, addressed the Chautauquans 
on two vital subjects, the local circle and the Chau- 
tauqua library. The latter, which has become a 
cherished institution among the winter residents, is 
to be opened on October 3 with the addition of 
some new books, and the local circle was invited, as 
usual, to find its place of meeting also in the cozy 
C. L. S. C. office, which during the winter months 
becomes the habitat of the library. The new year 
thus well launched upon its way, the company dis- 
persed, leaving the tall trees to watch like sentinels 
over the bells and the quiet lake, while the warm 
October sunshine cast a soft radiance over the 
historic spot. 

MainE.—Seaside Circle, of Belfast, celebrated 
Lanier Day, on June 27, in the same creditable 
Manner in which their entertainments are always 
Carried out. 

Connecticut.—The closing meeting of the faith- 
ful sixteen at Ansonia consisted of a pleasant out- 
ing, with afternoon lunch, up the Housatonic River. 
This circle has done good work during the whole 
year. 

New YorK.—On April 23 President Straley and 
Secretary Lant, of the Brooklyn Union, spoke before 
the De Kalb Circle in the committee room of the 


De Kalb Church. Owing to a shower which came 
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at an inopportune moment, the attendance was not 
as large as expected, but the lectures were both 
excellent, and the subject treated, “ Institutional 
Churches,” was one of interest to all, as shown by 
abstracts sent by the secretary of De Kalb, but 
which space will not permit us to reproduce. 

Reports from two Buffalo circles show that the 
closing exercises of the year were occasions of 
great rejoicing. The C. L. S.C. of the Delaware 
Avenue M. E. Church represents the literary part 
of the Young People’s Society. They cre thirty- 
two in number, fourteen of whom graduated this 
year. The circle was divided into two divisions 
and the side having the most points at the end of 
the year was banqueted by the losing side. The 
banquet program, decorated with a hand-painted 
design in double violets, was a souvenir to be prized 
by any lover of beauty. The class song, “ March- 
ing to Chautauqua,” printed on a separate card 
cut in the shape of a circle, was arranged to the 
tune of “ Marching Through Georgia.” This song 
is of exceptional interest, as all of the class have 
contributed to the song with varied results as to 
rhythm and sentiment, but all with the jubilant tone 


of victory over the four years’ course. The toasts 


were on the following subjects: “ Retrospectus,” 


“ Chautauqua,” “The Ladies,” “The Men,” “ The 
Wandering Chautauquan,” “ Reflections of a Back- 
slider.” The other circle sends a neatly arranged 
program with a C. L. S. C. monogram on one 
cover, and on the other two verses of “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” The banquet was held at Plymouth Church, 
May 31, and the following toasts were responded to 
with genuine Chautauqua spirit: “C. L. S. C.,” 
“Our League,” “The Third Spoke,” “ Victors and 
Vanquished,” “ Ribs,” “ Our Benedicts and Bache- 
lors,” “ Our Country,” “ What’s Left.” Daintier 
souvenir programs could scarcely be imagined than 
those presented to the participants in the annual 
banquet at Hall’s Corners. Violets in picturesque 
groupings, painted in water colors, adorned the cover, 
and inside were arranged the program, class song, 
and list of members. The meeting was held at the 
home of Mrs. Wilson, president of the class, where 
fifty C. L. S. C.’s and their friends were gathered, 
and as each one entered he was presented with a pro- . 
gram and Lanier’s photograph. After the program, 
which consisted of recitations, the class chronicle, the 
class prophecy, and music, refreshments were served, 
after which the circle presented Mrs. Wilson with 
several books, including Shakespeare and Will 
Carleton. 
The kindly face of Sidney Lanier looks out from 
the first page of the program for “An Evening 
with Sidney Lanier,” held June 17, by the Trinity 
Circle of Newburgh. The program carried out 
the idea given in the June CHAUTAUQUAN with 
very excellent results. Two graduates are num- 


The diplomas were then presented. 
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bered in this circle. We are glad to receive the 
following from a loyal 1900 circle: “At Yonkers 
Park we have Prospect Circle of C. L. S. C., be- 
longing to the Nineteenth Century Class. We 
have found much pleasure and profit from our 
studies and meetings and derive much inspiration 
from our mottoes. We are looking forward with 
pleasurable anticipation to a visit to Chautauqua in 
1900. At the last meeting of the circle this year 
the ladies contributed each a share in the following 
subjects: history, Rome, Germany, music, paint- 
ing, child life, and nature study. At the close an 
appropriate acrostic was read, which was composed 
by a friend of the circle.” Two circles are to be 
found at Jamaica, one a regular reading circle and 
the other an alumni circle, in which only those 
having Chautauqua diplomas can be admitted. 

The Epworth League of Lansingburgh has formed 
a circle. The Current Topic Circle, of Elmira, 
is wonderfully progressive. Chautauquans will 
be grieved to learn of the death of a noble sister of 
the Hurlbut Circle. The acting secretary pays this 
tribute to her beautiful life : “ The members of Hurl- 
but Circle, organized four years ago at Prohibition 
Park, West New Brighton, have been faithful, in 
the main, to the readings, but could have no heart 
for public graduating exercises this year. On 
August 14 their beloved secretary, Mrs. De Ette C. 
Haskell, after a long illness, passed from her earthly 
life. A loyal Chautauquan, of fine intellectual 
powers, true and noble in thought, word, and deed, 
she was the friend of every righteous cause and 
of every oppressed struggler in life’s battle. She 
believed in encouraging sincerity of thought and 
the utmost freedom of expression, guided only by a 
spirit of love for the truth and the laws of God. 
The Chautauqua mottoes were not meaningless to 
her. She lived them and taught them; 
well was she loved that the circle would have no 
other permanent officer, even during her absence 
in a Colorado sanitarium, and her bricf residence 
afterward. We cannot feel that she is far re- 
moved from us, even now, or that her beautiful 
soul has changed so as to be less closely related to 
us, because of the experience which we blindly call 
death. For her it was only entering into a fuller 
realization of those pure delights of which our little 
circle had many a foretaste through her loving 
influence. 
her words and presence will be ever felt by those 
who knew her best.” During the past year the 
Chautauqua Union of New York City has had its 
usual number of social features, including the 
eighth annual outing on Decoration Day, when the 
steamer Zaurus conveyed the party up the Hudson 
to Empire Grove, near Peekskill, and the tenth an- 
nual moonlight excursion, which exceeded all former 


and so 


Precious in memories, the inspiration of 


attempts in making this yearly event a success. 
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The steamer, General Slocum, was larger than any 
before secured, and Iona Island was the picnicing 
ground. One of the most unique features of the 
excursion was the salute of twenty guns, one for 
each of the C. L. S. C. classes, which was fired asa 
signal for departure from the grove. 
famous for 


This place is 
its marvelous echoes, no less than 
seven reverberations being distinctly heard. 

NEw JersEY.—Alpha Circle of Vineland had one 
graduate in the Class of ’98, Mrs. Lizzie Gould 
Walls, and the commencement exercises in her 
honor were held June 8 at “ Wallsholm.” ‘The in- 
vitations issued were exceedingly pretty, with the 
bunch of blue violets painted on the card and tied 
with a bow of green ribbon. A Chautauqua even- 
ing was spent not long ago by the Alphas and their 
friends at the home of Mrs. Hoffman and her 
mother, Mrs. Smith. Among the distinguished 
guests present were the princess of France, Portia, 
Ophelia, Julius Cesar, Shylock, Olivia, Cardinal 
These 


ancient people were so well represented that it was 


Wolsey, and the archbishop of Canterbury. 


hard to realize that they were only “ make-believe.” 
The guessing was an 
games and refreshménts followed, making a fitting 
end for a most delightful occasion. The church 
paper, Crumds, of the West Side Avenue M. E. 
Church, Jersey City, reports the last meeting of the 
Beach Circle as one of exceptional interest. The 
program was made up of papers and readings from 
Lanier. The spirit of knowledge has taken hold 
upon fourteen ladies of Freehold, who not only 
have decided to read the course but have all 
enrolled as members of the class. 

District OF CoLuMBIA.—Six Laniers from 
Washington, Hamline Circle, were graduated this 
year. 

WEsT VIRGINIA.—The literary department of the 
Epworth League of the State Street Church, Charles- 
ton, made the Chautauqua reading a part of its 
work for last year. A printed pamphlet announces 
The League University Extension Course with 
eminent lecturers. A local paper gives the follow- 
ing concerning the closing exercises of the circle: 
“The local Chautauqua circle celebrated the com- 


interesting feature, and 


pletion of its year’s work by a banquet at the 
Hotel Ruffner. At 8:30 o’clock the banqueters 
began to assemble and spent an hour socially in 
the parlors of the hotel. Prof. Arlington Smith 
rendered a number of beautiful piano solos, and at 
9:30 the party was seated at the tastefully decorated 
banquet board, and discussed a well-served menu 
of a dozen courses. The toasts and responses were 
particularly happy under the tactful direction of 
Symposiarch M. P. Shawkey, who was also chair- 


man of the committee on arrangements. The ‘hits 
of the responses were numerous and effective.” We 
quote concerning one of the toasts: “Governor At 
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kinson regarded the discovery of the Chautauqua 
idea as among the greatest of the nineteenth century. 
It taught people how to use their eight hours of 
leisure; eight were enough for work, eight abun- 
dant for sleep, and the Chautauqua idea demanded 
that a part of the remaining eight be devoted to 
study. He contended that every one has plenty of 
time to take the course, and after four years of 
work in it the student would be sure to pursue still 
broader courses of study. The governor’s remarks 
were well received, all present knowing him to be 
one of the first graduates, and a most indefatigable 
student of literary and scientific subjects.” 

SouTH CAROLINA.—The work of the Chautau- 
quans at Summerville is progressive, as shown by 
the following extract from a letter by a member of 
the circle: “As there are few books in our circle 
we do most of our reading at the meetings, so do 
not have time for the programs as arranged in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. But we always spare a few mo- 
ments for one or two essays, a literary salad, or a 
debate, and once a month we discuss current 
events. We make a great point of pronunciation, 
and the critic and dictionary are very conspicuous 
at every meeting. Miss Florence Merriam, the 
ornithologist, was in Summerville not long ago, 
and at the request of our circle gave us a talk on 
birds. At one of our meetings we had had a spirited 
discussion on the killing of birds for hats, so we 
asked Miss Merriam to talk to us about this, and 
she also told us many interesting things about our 
feathered friends in Summerville.” 

GrorGIA.—The Brownings of Atlanta are seven 
busy women, but they find time to give attention to 
the Chautauqua reading, and they are so much in- 
terested in the work that, although they graduated 
with the Laniers with honor, they will keep on 
reading the coming year’s course. A debate, held 
in April, on the subject of the justification of the 
war with Spain, showed the ladies to be well in- 
formed on the affairs of state. A short poem, by 
Sadie J. Luther, is a tribute to Lanier: 

Oh, dearest to our hearts is that sweet flower 
Of humble, modest birth—the violet ! 
Whose gentle, drooping face, by south winds met 
And kissed, gives back such sweetness from its bower 
That all mankind would wish to linger near 
To breathe the perfume of the flower’s sweet breath ! 
My heart of hearts a lesson learns—till death 
It ne’er that lesson will forget, for dear 
To me the thought, though lowly it appear, 
Some service I may render to mankind— 
The perfume of a deed, or word, most kind. 
Our sweet-songed poet of the South, Lanier, 
The violet’s lesson writes in words sublime : 
“The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 


ALABAMA.—The reception and banquet given by 
the circle at Selma on the event of the closing of 
the year’s work was the most elaborate of any 
former undertaking, and Chautauqua seemed to 
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make a lasting impression on all visitors. The par- 
iors of Hotel Albert were given up to the C. L. S. C.’s 
and their guests, and the rooms presented a pretty 
sight with their abundance of flowers and bunting. 
On the reception committee was represented every 
leading literary club of the state and city. We are 
in receipt of an invitation for this delightful occa- 
sion, which is printed on gray paper, on which is 
tied a small twig of evergreen. 

MississipPl.—The fourteen Chautauquans at 
Okolona, forming the Chautauqua Magazine Club, 
observed Sidney Lanier Day according to the sug- 
gested program, and the local paper gives the 
meeting a complimentary notice. 

ARKANSAS.—“ The Riversides” is the name 
chosen by a new band of workers in Helena. They 
are busy teachers and are divided into two sections, 
which meet Tuesday evenings and Wednesday 
afternoons. 

Texas.—Shakespeare is receiving the attention 
of the Waxahachie Circle. 

Ou10.—The ladies of the Chautauqua circle at 
Ashland held the last meeting of the year at the 
pleasant home of the president, Mrs. I. H. Good. 
Besides the members of the circle there were a 
number of invited guests. The evening was 
devoted to the poet Sidney Lanier, the story of his 
life, readings from his poems, his words, set to 
music, sung by competent artists, all making an 
impressive service. Dainty refreshments 
served, at which Miss Helen Good very ably pre- 
sided. The remainder of the evening was spent in 
a good social time.——The circle of the Hough 
Avenue Congregational Church, Cleveland, cele- 
brated Lanier Day in an appropriate manner, the 
papers being of exceptional interest. The music 
for the poem, “ The Ballad of Trees and the Mas- 
ter,” not arriving in time for the meeting, one of the 
ladies composed the music to which the song was 
sung. The secretary says concerning the circle: 
“ We have enjoyed the work, and, though we were 
but ten, we certainly have had very pleasant and 
improving meetings. We have used the programs 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN by way of suggestion, select- 
ing those topics which have seemed best adapted 
to our needs, and the result has been that we have 
had many excellent papers and talks. We limited 
the time of the meeting to one hour and a half, and 
have usually kept quite close to the allotted hours. 
During that time we have held ourselves to work, 
with just enough of sociability to keep keenly 
alert.” The Alpha Circle of Cincinnati reports 
through the wide-awake secretary: “On April 1 
we had our long-looked-for C. L. S. C. gathering 
here. The parlors of Wesley Chapel were crowded 
to their utmost capacity to hear Mr. Edward Betty, 
the well-known Shakespearian critic, on ‘ Shake- 
speare and His Works.’ It was a masterly effort 


were 
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and was thoroughly appreciated by the C. L. S. C.’s. 
At the close of the lecture a social hour was spent 
and refreshments were served by the Wesley Circle. 
The occasion brought together not only members 
of the city circles but some from Price Hall, Clifton, 
and Terrace Park, Ohio, and Bellevue and Coving- 
ton, Ky. Alpha is devoting its time to ‘the 
Shakespeare seal,’ and we thought a good way to 
get the C. L. S. C.’s together, especially since we 
have not had a gathering for some years, would be 
by offering an extra inducement in the form of an 
intellectual feast, and asked the Wesley Circle to 
join us. This they did and more besides; they 
surprised us at the social hour with refreshments. 
It was an evening long to be remembered, and 
because of its success we are arranging now fora 
Saturday afternoon in June to be spent by the 
C. L. S.C.’s of the city and vicinity at ‘ Clover- 
nook,’ the home of Alice and Pheebe Cary. It is 
some ten miles from the heart of the city.” Two 
Laniers of the Worthington Circle have joined the 
ranks of the post-graduates. The number of the 
class has been limited to thirty and the work has 
been excellent, with quite regular attendance. 
INDIANA.— An example of the fidelity of old 
Chautauquans is found in the following: “The 
readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN may be interested 
in a sketch of the post-graduates of the original 
Philomathean Circle of Butler. This year will 


bring to a close the ninth year of our existence 
as a circle and club. All of our number, twelve 
active members, are graduates of the C. L.S.C., 


many of whom have won several seals. Since the 
graduation of our members we have taken special 
courses, always taking THE CHAUTAUQUAN and 
books used for C. L. S. C. post-graduate courses. 
This year we have had a fine year’s work, the Current 
History Course. Our club, known as Ladies’ Liter- 
ary Club of Butler, are all S. H. G.’s. We had 
printed programs for the whole year’s work, and 
but few lessons have deviated from the program. A 
meeting of special interest was an evening with 
Riley and again with Schiller, with Goethe, etc. 
Each member feels that the years we have devoted 
to the C. L. S. C. have borne good fruit, that sys- 
tematic study as laid out by the C. L. S. C. has 
kept us in touch with the best in literature and the 
news of the day. Each member has contributed 
her share in a social way also. Conversational teas, 
German Kaffee Klatsches, authors’ teas, and dinners, 
after which fine programs would be carried out in 
the evening, good papers and fine discussions—all 
as a result of having been working and keeping in 
touch with the Chautauqua work. Last, but not 
least, the ladies gave a fine entertainment for the 
children whose busy mothers have for nine years 
devoted so much time to the Chautauqua work 
and who in time will become active Chautauquans. 
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May the light of Chautauqua ever shine, is the 
sincere wish of old Chautauquans, the L. L. C. of 
Butler, Indiana.” The C. L. S. C. Round Table 
of Kokomo has issued a little pamphlet, with 
green covers and gold lettering, in which is given 
the program for each meeting, with the leader and 
place of meeting; it also has several inserts, pictur- 
ing some of the English authors shown in “ From 
Chaucer to Tennyson.” The following appears in 
one of the local papers: “Dr. and Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick and Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Wilson entertained 
the Chautauquans last evening in a most delightful 
manner by a landau party. The jolly crowd num- 
bered thirty-three and presented a gala appearance 
on our streets. There were five landaus and one 
trap, beautifully decorated in American colors. The 
party was given in honor of Mrs. H. G. Woody, 
who is soon to leave Kokomo, very much to the 
regret of all her Chautauqua friends, as she is 
recognized by all one of the strongest 
members of the circle. These drives 
have heretofore given by Mrs. Wilson 
and have included the incoming class, but the 
circle has grown to such proportions that this is 
no longer possible, the membership now numbering 
fifty. The first drive, given five years ago, con- 
sisted of a party of six. The Class of 1902, num- 
bering twenty, are assured that they will receive their 
honors later.” The Althea Circle, of Elkhart, 
gave their annual reception at the home of Mrs. Babb 
toa number of invited guests. After an elaborate re- 
past the toasts, “The Chautauqua Movement,” 
“ Our Country,” and “ Our Chautauqua Girls,” were 
greatly enjoyed. A review of the year’s work 
was given by one of the members. It showed the 
work to have been valuable and instructive. The 
evening closed a year of profitable work and leaves 
the members highly enthusiastic, with every pros- 
pect of a larger membership for the ensuing year. 

“The past year of the C. L. S.C. of Knights- 
town,” writes the secretary, “has been very pleasant 
and profitable to its members, and from a member- 
ship of sixteen the average attendance each Fri- 
day afternoon was about fourteen. Each one was 
assigned a certain portion of the work, thus making 
the interest more general. We tound the books very 
interesting and profitable, but especial interest was 
shown for ‘ Medieval Europe.’ Seven of our mem- 
bers have completed the four years’ course this 
year. Weclosed our year’s work with our annual 
outing at the country home of our president, Mrs. 
Anna B. McGuffin. We have spent many evenings 
socially, but the most pleasing event was our recep- 
tion, from 2 until 6 on the afternoon of June 22, 
to the Shakespeare, American Literary, Avon, and 
Hypatia Clubs, held at the home of Mrs. C. D. Mor- 
gan. An art exhibit of water colors, ink and pen 
drawings by R. B. Gruelle of Indianapolis and J. 


as 
annual 
been 
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A. Seaford of Boston was the interesting feature of 
the entertainment. The house was tastefully dec- 
orated with palms, purple clematis, and ferns, repre- 
senting the color and emblem of different classes. 
Sweet strains of music from an orchestra in the hall 
above added much to the occasion. Punch was 
served in the east parlor, and after viewing the pic- 
tur.s the guests were served in the dining-room with 
pine-apple ice and cake, with sweet peas as favors. 
There were many guests from out of town among 
them. After the departure of the guests, a delight- 
ful lunch was served by Mrs. Morgan, and then the 
husbands of the ladies were entertained during the 
evening. An organization of the alumni is spoken 
of favorably.” 

ILLINOIS.—Interest in Chautauqua work has re- 
vived in Rochelle, where twenty have formed 
themselves into a Society of the Hall in the Grove. 
——“ The reception and banquet given at Hotel 
Delos, Friday evening, June 3, by the C. L. S.C. 
Society of the Hall in the Grove was a remarkably 
pleasant function. 
entertainment of the graduating class of ’98 and its 
associate members and was the first affair of its 


It was given especially for the 


kind ever given in our city. There were present, 
besides the members of the alumni and graduating 
class, the honorary members and a few friends. A 
piano solo was rendered by Mrs. Ida Craft, then Mrs. 
Bain, of the Class of ’92, gave an address of wel- 
come to the Class of ’98 and in the name of the 
alumni society presented the members, Mrs. W. P. 
Landon and Miss Viola Freeland, each with a bou- 
quet of violets, their class flower, after which the 
Chautauqua salute was enthusiastically given by the 
members. Then followed the secretary’s report of 
the organization and plan of the alumni society. 
Mrs. Landon next favored the company with a vocal 
solo. The committee had prepared a very amusing 
diversion, which consisted of a test of the olfactory 
nerves, and for about half an hour all present were 
merrily engaged in investigating the contents of 
small bottles of liquid, or, as was wittily put by one 
of the speakers later in the evening, ‘nosing for in- 
formation.’ Miss Pratt next proposed a few ques- 
tions of deep intellectual import and then the doors 
of the banquet room were thrown open and all pro- 
ceeded to give due attention to that feasting of the 
inner man whose needs must be met in order that 
the intellectual man may flourish. At the close of 
the feast President Philbrook addressed the com- 
pany in a few pleasing remarks, and then, acting 
in the capacity of toast-master, he called forth a 
number of brilliant responses. A short social time 
followed the banquet and the evening’s ‘feast of 
reason and flow of soul’ was concluded.” 
MICHIGAN.—A patriotic spirit pervaded the as- 
semblage of Benton Harbor Chautauquans as they 
met recently at the home of Mrs. Hendrix to hold a 
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regular meeting. The rooms were tastefully decorated 
with flags, and each person at roll-call gave an account 
of some incident or engagement in the war. The 
evening was thoroughly enjoyed by all present. 
These same Chautauquans, at a more recent time, 
invaded Mrs. Hendrix’s home and from there made 
a raid on Mrs. Ward, the ex-president, and pre- 
sented her with a garnet gold graduate pin. 
WISCONSIN.—A company of ten busy house- 
keepers at Berlin joined in the Chautauqua work 
in 1896 and are now following their motto, “ Step 
by step we gain the heights.” Their class color is 
pink, and the flower the white carnation. 
MINNESOTA.—The admirable work of the Pierian 
Circle at Stillwater is always a matter of peculiar 
interest to Chautauquans. This circle is held in 
the Minnesota State Prison, where it has been a 
marked feature of the educational life of that insti- 
tution ever since 1890. It is greatly to the credit 
of any club to have maintained an unbroken organ- 
ization for eight years. With many such associa- 
tions for study, only very strong social bonds are 
able to keep the club together for a long period of 
time. This incentive is, however, lacking in the 
Pierian Circle, since, though there is unquestion- 
ably a strong social spirit among the members, the 
constant changes always tend toward a weakening 
of the spirit of unity. Yet in spite of this disad- 
vantage the circle has made a highly creditable 
record during eight years, with an average of more 
than thirty members at every meeting. Meetings are 
held every fortnight on Sunday in the chapel, when 
a varied program is presented. Many admirable 
papers have been read by the “Pierians” du- 
ring the year, and these have been published in the 
Prison Mirror from week to week. It is pleasant 
to note from the secretary’s quarterly report that 
there had been but two failures to respond at roll- 
call with questions, which is one of the rules of the 
circle, and that no one had failed in his perform- 
ance of dutieg assigned. Many interesting debates 
upon social and political topics have been held, and 
judging by the comments in the A/irror these have 
been occasions of no little interest. Chautauqua 
has every reason to be proud of the genuine, honest 
work being done by the circle, which has held on 


its way steadily in spite of every obstacle. 
Iowa.—Des Moines is truly a home of Chautau- 
quans, where many a circle is doing its part for the 
The president of Oaklawn Circle writes : 
“The Chautauquans of Des Moines have closed a 


cause. 


most successful year. We have twelve circles, and 
these unite in a league, and as such hold monthly 
meetings. The last of these was held June 14, at a 
beautiful suburban residence, the home of one of 
our members. Mr. Mitchell, superintendent of the 
local Assembly, was present and assisted in arrang- 
ing some of the details for maintaining a rest tent 
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on the Assembly grounds during the July session. 
The Oaklawn Circle is one of the largest, now 
numbering fifteen members, who have read two 
years, and I think will be loyal to the work for two 
more years. We hold an extra meeting once a 
month, and the literary feature of this monthly 
meeting is a review of the articles in THE CHAU- 
‘TAUQUAN, the articles having been assigned to 
different members of the class one month before. 
A social hour and refreshments follow. We have 
done this for two years, and find the plan a 
success.” “We are all very busy people,” says 
a member of Victor Circle, “ but we have felt much 
interest in the Chautauqua work for the past four 
years, and will always advise others to take the 
work. We that finish this year wish to go on with 
a post-graduate course for the following year.” 
NEBRASKA.—Miss Julia Fuller sends a most in- 
teresting letter, from which we quote: “Our circle 
has just closed its fourth year. We meet every Mon- 
day evening throughout nine months of the year 
from 7:30 to 9:30 and pride ourselves on being very 
punctual. Our attendance is also noteworthy. We 


meet at the homes of different members, which are 
widely scattered over our city, and our member- 
ship is composed of busy teachers, housekeepers, 
and business men, but rain and snow and social at- 
tractions have never prevented a gathering of the 
circle, no matter how stormy the night or how al- 


luring the attraction. During the whole four years 
of its existence the Beatrice Chautauqua Circle has 
never missed a single meeting. There are thirty- 
five members on our roll, but some who have been 
with us still pursue their reading at home though 
unable to meet with the circle. As this completes 
the fourth year the first class is ready to graduate. 
There are fifteen of us who are ready to receive our 
diplomas but we have decided to postpone our 
graduation till next year. The Beatrice Chautauqua 
Assembly held annually at this place has been dis- 
continued this year on account of the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Exposition and we feel we owe it to our 
own town and Assembly to wait a year. It will 
also enable some who are behind in their reading 
to make up back work. The punctuality of the be- 
ginning and closing has doubtless contributed much 
to our success. We confine ourselves strictly to 
the lessons during the regular weekly meetings, but 
custom has decreed that, besides the meetings for 
study, there shall be a social gathering early in the 
season and a banquet at the close of the year’s 
work. The fourth annual banquet of the circle was 
held Friday evening, May 27. The program re- 
flected the feeling of patriotism so universally felt 
both in form and substance. The outside was 
adorned with a handsome embossed United States 
flag and within was printed the program with the 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


C. L. S.C. mottoes. Two of our number have 
traveled in Europe, two are natives of Germany, 
and one of Russia. These have also much to tell of 
foreign lands. They bring photographs of famous 
pictures, buildings, and places whenever reference 
is made to them in the readings. We are enabled 
to make a more thorough study of these things and 
many new ideas are brought out. The last social 
gathering was given by one of our gentlemen who 
has traveled quite extensively. The evening passed 
all too soon in looking at photographs and talking 
about them, our host explaining many interesting 
things. An impromptu program of songs and reci- 
tations added to the enjoyment of all. A collation 
of fruit was served. I might mention that refresh- 
ments are not allowed at regular meetings. The 
burden of entertaining is very light, for no one feels 
under any obligation to do anything elaborate.” 

CALIFORNIA.—A few ladies in Johannesburg are 
now taking up the regular Chautauqua work, and 
although there are few books to be secured in such 
a small town, they manage to make the meetings in- 
teresting. Twenty-four busy people in Escondido 
have entered the contest for the year’s course with 
the intention of making the most out of it. They are 
divided into two sections, the winners to be ban- 
queted by the other side at the end of the year. 
“The C. L.S. C. Alumni of California was organ- 
ized February 2, 1887. In the beginning its members 
consisted principally of graduates from the Vincent 
and the Sacramento Circles of Sacramento. Later, 
graduates from the local Westminster and West- 
minster-Vincent Circles joined. A few have been 
received from other localities, as Folsom and San 
Francisco. Several of the old members have made 
a practice of coming from Vallejo to attend the an- 
nual meetings, a distance of about sixty miles. The 
possession of a diploma and payment of the annual 
fee of fifty cents are the only requisites for mem- 
bership. The objects of the association as stated 
in the constitution are ‘to keep alive the interest in 
C. L. S. C. work, to encourage undergraduates, and 
to foster the pleasant memories of the past.’ The 
reunions, of which eleven have been held, are much 
anticipated and long-remembered occasions. A 
literary and musical program is given, the business 
is attended to, and the banquet with its attendant 
toasts gives opportunity for social good-fellowship, 
the recall of pleasant memories, and a stimulus to 
future work. This occasional contact of people 
whose lines of life are widely separated often has 
a broadening, correcting, and inspiring influence. 
Greetings are frequently exchanged with absent 
members, and with undergraduate circles and kin- 
dred societies ; and in various other ways the influ- 
ence of the society has been felt in the intellectual 
life of the community.” 
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CONNECTICUT VALLEY, 
NORTHAMPTON, at Laurel Park, 
MASSACHUSETTS. near Northampton, 
Mass., held its twelfth annual session July 12-22. 
The weather was beautiful throughout save one 
day. The attendance was the largest in the history 
of the Assembly. It is taking its place among the 
best conducted and most prosperous Assemblies in 
all the land and it is run on true Chautauqua lines. 
If all who are reading there, who commenced their 
reading because of inspiration furnished them by 
the Connecticut Valley Chautauqua, graduate next 
year, the class will number 150. The Round 
Tables are full of interest, and class receptions take 
place each year. 

Dr. A. A. Willetts, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, Jahu 
DeWitt Miller, Dr. Thomas H. Dinsmore, and 
Edward Page Gaston were among the lecturers. 
Much enjoyment was furnished by W. H. H. Mur- 
ray in readings from his own inimitable writings 
and a much-quoted lecture on “Our National 
Policy.” There were illustrated lectures by Frank 


This Chautauqua 


E. Baker, literary lectures by Prof. Homer B. 
Sprague, and monologues by Edward H. Frye. Prof. 


J. E. Aborn had charge of the chorus work. The 
music was furnished by the Schubert Glee Club, 
Schubert Lady Quartet of Boston, and the Misses 
Robinson with harp and violin, and Fred E. Han- 
sell, the whistler. Readings were given by W. B. 
Gane and Mrs. Addie Chase Smith. 

The receipts were the largest in the history of the 
Chautauqua, and broad and generous plans are be- 
ing laid for next year, with Dr. W. L. Davidson as 
superintendent. 

A special and enjoyable feature of the program 
was the appearance of Palmer’s Band of South 
African Boys in story and song. It was universally 
enjoyed. 

EAGLES MERE, _ The grounds of the Eagles 
PENNSYLVANIA. Mere Assembly are located 
on the summit of the Alleghanies, at the head of a 
mountain lake one and a half miles long and half a 
mile wide. The altitude is about 2,000 feet above 
the sea level, and the air is dry and bracing. July 
13 was the opening day of this season’s session, and 
from that time on numerous good things in the way 
of entertainment and recreation appeared on the 
daily program. Among the lecturers who de- 
lighted the audiences were Mr. Frank R. Rober- 
son, Dr. A. W. Lamar, Capt. Charies McIlvane, and 
Dr. Eugene May. Readers, magicians, concert com- 
panies, and soloists gave unique and popular enter- 
tainments. 


Ample provision was made in the educational de- 

partment for students who wished to continue work 
during the summer. Seven departments of instruc- 
tion were organized and conducted by eminent ed- 
ucators. 
LEXINGTON, The eleventh annual session of 
KENTUCKY. this Assembly was held in Wood- 
land Park, its attractive and beautiful home at 
Lexington, Ky., June 28 to July 9. Some weeks 
before the Assembly opened the directors gen- 
erously offered the grounds for the mobilization 
of the Kentucky troops. It was a generous thing 
for them to do and this one thing secured for Lex- 
ington the encampment of soldiers, which meant 
much revenue in every way to the city. The fears 
that were expressed that the soldiers would spoil 
the grounds for the Chautauqua were without 
foundation. They left for the South two weeks 
before the Assembly opened. Then came copious 
rains and the grounds were never finer than during 
the session just closed. The reports which had 
been circulated made the number of tents rented 
less than in former years, but the attendance 
throughout was magnificent, and the Assembly 
closed with the balance on the right side of the 
ledger. The Chautauqua is struggling with a debt 
of long standing but the interest is being promptly 
met and the principal slowly decreased. 

Harry V. Richards in illustrated scientific lec- 
tures; Alexander Black in picture-plays; C. M. 
Flowers in impersonations; Philip Matzinger with 
crayon lectures; Jahu DeWitt Miller, Pres. E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, Col. George W. Bain, Miss Olof 
Krarer, and Bishop John H. Vincent were among 
the lecturers. There were delightful literary lec- 
tures during the session by Leon H. Vincent, Mrs. 
A. R. Bourne, and Miss Elizabeth Shelby Kinkead. 
The coming of Bishop Vincent was an event in the 
life of the Assembly. He made the Recognition 
address and presented the diplomas to the gradua- 
ting class. In the evening one of the delightful 
receptions for which the Kentucky Chautauqua is 
so famous was given Bishop Vincent under the 
shade of the great trees in front of the W. C. T. U. 
tent. Possibly one hundred sat down to the elegant 
luncheon. The Schubert Quartet sang, and it 
was an hour of goodly fellowship. Dr. M. M. 
Parkhurst gave direction to the biblical ex- 
position and the Ministers’ Institute. Mrs. W. 
F. Crafts was as popular as ever in her Sunday- 
school work. Madame Cecilia Eppinghausen- 
Bailey, Miss Sibyl Sammis, the Indiana State 
University Glee Club, and the Schubert Glee 
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Club furnished the music, which was of a very 
high order. 

The Fourth of July program was exceedingly at- 
tractive. Rain nearly all the day largely affected 
the attendance. But for that fact Rev. Sam P. 
Jones and Gov. Robert Taylor would have drawn 
the largest company of people ever seen in Lexing- 
ton. Dr. W. L. Davidson was for the seventh 
season reelected superintendent of instruction, and 
Mr. Alexander Pearson, a prominent business man 
of the city, is president. Plans are already being 
laid for next year. 
MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, 

MARYLAND. nual session of this 
famous Chautauqua was held August 3 to 26. So 
phenomenally large was the attendance that it was 
with difficulty that accommodations could be 
secured during the early days of the Assembly. 
The fear people had of the sea-coast in the early 
part of the year, when they were making their plans 
for their vacation, was favorable to the inland 
resorts and especially the mountains. Mountain 
Lake Park shared in this increase, and still it was 
not much beyond that which has been witnessed 
every year for the past eight years at this resort. 
There has been a steady growth, until this Chau- 
tauqua is recognized as one of the best in all the 
land. Its location is superb and there is an air of 
ampieness about everything which visitors greatly 
enjoy. The Park contains eight hundred acres. 
The cottages are widely separated ; the buildings of 
the Assembly are scattered about the grounds; 
there is ample room to breathe and no one is 
crowded by his neighbors. This is conducive to 
rest and real enjoyment. This year a splendid sys- 
tem of water works was put in. Sewerage is now 
being added, so that the sanitary conditions will be 
perfect. Plans are also being laid for the building 
of a fine new auditorium, with a seating capacity of 
from four to five thousand people. 

More than two hundred actual students were 
registered in the twenty-five departments of im- 
portant school work conducted here under the care 
of the best instructors out of leading colleges and 
universities. The Chautauqua next year will be 
extended to four weeks, in order that the summer 
schools may have the advantage of a longer session. 
This year representatives were present from twenty- 
six states of the Union. The management of 
Mountain Lake Park are aggressive and are de- 
termined to make their resort one of the most 
superb and sensible summer outing places in 
America. The moral surroundings are of the very 
best. No trains stop at the Park on Sunday. It is 
an ideal place for young people. Next year an 
attractive athletic park will be added for the pur- 
poses of baseball, lawn tennis, and other athletic 
sports. Golf links will also be established, and the 
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hazards made possible by the Little Youghiogheny, 
the winding glades, the rocky shores of the lake, 
will make it an ideal spot for this game. 

It would be difficult to outline the magnificent 
program which was offered during the three weeks 
of the Assembly. The days were crowded full of 
the richest things in the entertainment line which 
the country affords ; interesting courses of literary 
lectures bearing on the English reading of the 
C. L. S. C. course for next year, given by such 
persons as Prof. Homer B. Sprague, Mrs. A. R. 
Bourne, Miss Eva M. Pitts, and others; lectures 
by Jahu DeWitt Miller, Col. George W. Bain, 
Rev. Sam P. Jones, Dr. Egerton R. Young; imper- 
sonations by Charles Montaville Flowers, Edward 
H. Frye, and fifty others. The music was of a 
very high order. 

Dr. W. L. Davidson returns for the ninth year as 
superintendent of instruction. He has been identi- 
fied with the great growth of this movement at 
Mountain Lake Park and is bending every energy 
to make this the monument of his life work. 

OLCOTT, At the Ontario Outing Park As- 
NEW YORK. sembly special programs were pre- 
pared for the days devoted to the interests of the 
W. C. T. U., woman’s suffrage, prohibition, and 
the Farmers’ Institute. 

Concerts and lectures had their share of atten- 
tion on the program during the Assembly. Among 
the orators who addressed the visitors were Rev. 
Quincy Lee Morrow, Rev. Carlos Martyn, Prof. N. 
N. Riddell, and Rev. C. H. Mead. 

PACIFIC GROVE, Nineteen successful sessions 

CALIFORNIA. of the Pacific Grove Assem- 
bly have been held. ‘The attendance this season 
was the best it has been for many years. 

With their usual energy the management, of 
which Rev. Eli McClish is president and Rev. 
Thomas Filber the superintendent of instruction, 
arranged courses of study to meet the demands of 
many students. This place affords special facilities 
for the study of botany, marine botany, biology, 
photography, and cooking. A Sunday-school nor- 
mal was conducted by Prof. R. R. Lloyd. 

The Assembly visitors were favored with lectures 
by John Temple Graves, Rev. Thomas McCleary, 
Dr. P. J. Henson, and Rhys R. Lloyd. 

The usual exercises were followed on Recognition 
Day, when several were given diplomas. New 
readers were enrolled in the Class of 1902. 

PIASA, The annual session of Piasa Chau- 
ILLINOIS. tauqua Assembly was held July 21 
to August I9. 

The leading platform speakers were Prof. H. V. 
Richards, Hon. George R. Wendling, Hon. George 
W. Peck, Eli Perkins, Prof. N. N. Riddell, Col. 
John Sobieski, Prof. William H. Dana, John G. 
Woolley, Dr. E. L. Eaton, and Sam Jones. 
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C. L. S. C. Round Tables were conducted by 
Professor Dana and Dr. Eaton. Recognition Day 
was observed, one graduate of ’98, one of ’93, one 
of ’95 passing through the golden gate and under 
thearches. The Recognition address was made by 
Dr. E. L. Eaton. The class poem was read by Miss 
Fannie Bowman, and a number were enrolled in the 
Class of 1902. The Normal Sunday-school class 
was conducted by Dr. A. P.George. The W.C. T.U. 
Institute was conducted by Miss Maria C. Brehm, 
Miss Helen Hood, and Mrs. S. M. James. 

Music was a special feature. Mr. Knoll and Miss 
McNeil, the cornetists, were greatly appreciated, and 
entertainments were given by Assembly talent and 
choir under direction of Professors Johnson and 
Eisenberg. Miss Mabel Coddington, the gifted 
elocutionist, repeatedly entertained and delighted 
her hearers. The Prize Quartet contest closed the 
Assembly. 

The grounds were greatly improved, and new 
cottages were built, with more to be erected this fall. 
The attendance was better than last season and 
there are bright prospects for the future. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN, The Rocky Mountain 

COLORADO. Assembly holds its an- 
nual sessions at Glen Park, Col., a beautiful wooded 
park in the foothills between Denver and Colorado 
Springs. 

An excellent and varied program was arranged 
for the season. The list of speakers included the 
names of Dr. A. B. Hyde, Prof. George Cannon, 
Dr. J. B. Kinley, Rev. O. P. Wright, Dr. Frank T. 
Bayley, Dr. James B. Gregg, and others equally 
well known. 


Arrangements were made for instruction in Sun- 
day-school normal work, science, kindergarten work, 
oratory, and physical culture. 


RUSTON, The seventh annual session of the 
LOUISIANA. Louisiana Chautauqua, which 
closed July 30, marked a season of progress in 
every department. 

In addition to the regular work of the Normal 
School, there were advanced studies in Shakespeare 
and Tennyson, conducted by Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, 
of the Louisiana State University. Classes were 
also formed in Latin, French, biology, drawing, and 
Louisiana history. 

The work of the Peabody Normal was ably con- 
ducted by Prof. J. E. Keeny, Prof. T. H. Harris, 
Prof. C. F. Findeau, Miss Jessie Wright, Prof. A. G. 
Singletang, and Miss Bessie N. Russell, who con- 
ducted the Model School. Miss M. McIntyre 
Leary gave two courses in expression. 

Evenings were given to Round Table discussions, 
and increased interest was manifested in C. L. S.C. 
work for the coming year. The annual Chautauqua 
address was made by Judge A. A. Gunby. Among 
the leading platform lecturers were Pres. E. Benja- 
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min Andrews, of Brown University; Governor ‘Tay- 
lor, of Tennessee; Prof. A. W. Hawks; Colonel 
Copeland, and Gen. John B. Gordon. 

The president for the ensuing year is Mrs. M. H. 
Williams, Shreveport, La., and Prof. R. L. Himes 
is the superintendent of instruction. 

Despite the discouragements of the past two 
years, due to the disasters of drouth and flood, 
Chautauqua’s banner still proudly floats. Long 
may it wave in the magnolia groves of Louisiana. 
ROUND LAKE, Mr. C. D. Hammond is presi- 

NEW YORK. _— dent of the Round Lake Assem- 
bly and Dr. B. B. Loomis is superintendent of in- 
struction. They report a pleasant session of the 
Assembly, though the attendance was not so large 
as last year. 

Sacred pedagogy, New Testament Greek, sacred 
oratory, and a school of expression are the depart- 
ments of instruction which were conducted by able 
educators. 

On Recognition Day Prof. W. G. Ward delivered 
the address and one received a diploma. 

The principal lectures were by Rev. H. A. Buttz, 
Rev. S. F. Upham, and Rev. William G. Ward. 
The illustrated and art lectures proved specially 
pleasing to the Assembly. 

SELLERSVILLE, The first annual session of 
PENNSYLVANIA. the Sellersville Chautauqua 
Assembly was held from July 18 to July 23. The 
opening day was celebrated by appropriate exercises. 
Music was furnished by the Sellersville Mixed 
Chorus, and the address of welcome was delivered 
by Chancellor W. W. Woodruff. John R. Clarke, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., delivered a lecture oh “To and 
Fro in London,” and the exercises of the day 
closed with brief remarks by distinguished visitors. 

Those who arranged the Assembly program were 
careful to secure the best lecture talent the country 
affords. Among those who addressed the Assem- 
bly were Prof. George M. Phillips, Dr. Jesse L. 
Hurlbut, Rev. W. A. Leopold, Prof. C. B. Cochran, 
and Dr. Joseph Thomas. There was an abundance 
of excellent music, both vocal and instrumental, the 
Chautauqua chorus, conducted by Prof. W. Reiff 
Nauman, contributing largely to the success of this 
part of the program. 

The Bible normal. study and the C. L. S. C. 
Round Tables were conducted by Dr. Jesse L. 
Hurlbut. 

SHASTA, The third season at Shasta As- 
CALIFORNIA. sembly attracted a larger crowd 
than did the preceding one. The grounds, located 
in one of the most picturesque parts of the Sacra- 
mento cafion and in a region abounding in mineral 
springs, offer exceptional advantages in the way of 
scenery and climate. 

At the Assembly there were instructive and en- 
tertaining lectures by Rev. C. E. Locke, D.D., Rev. 
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Thomas McCleary, J. E. Richards, Esq., and Miss 
Kate E. Whitaker. 

Dr. Thomas Filben was the superintendent of 
instruction. 

TULLY LAKE, The best year in the history of 

NEW YORK. _ the Assembly is the report that 
comes from the Central New York Chautauqua 
Assembly. The C. L. S. C. work, of which Eliza- 
beth Snyder Roberts had charge, was a source of 
inspiration to many, and a Class of 1902 was 
formed. On Recognition Day the usual exercises 
were held and Rev. D. Thomas MacClymount 
delivered the address. 

The leading platform speakers were some of 
America’s best known orators. Among them were 
Rev. Sam P. Jones, Dr. Thomas H. Dinsmore, 
Hon. James K. McGuire, A. C. Lindsey, and Rev. 
C. G. Langdon. The Claflin University Melody 
Quintet and Signor Bosco, the magician, were popu- 
lar entertainers. 

WILLAMETTE VALLEY, At Gladstone Park, 

OREGON. Oregon City, the 
Willamette Valley Assembly held a very successful 
session and the attendance exceeded that of former 
years. 

An opportunity was given for students to enroll 
in classes in physical culture, geology, literature, 
botany, elocution, history of philosophy, teachers’ 
training class, German, kindergarten work, Ameri- 
can history, biblical literature, penmanship, and art. 


TALK ABOUT BOQKS. 


The leading platform speakers were John Temple 
Graves, Dr. P. S. Hanson, Dr. Bradford, Dr. Hiatt, 
and Dr. Updyke. 

One hour each day was given to the discussion 
of C. L. S. C. work and other interesting topics in 
the Round Table meetings. Nine C. L. S.C. grad- 
uates received diplomas on Recognition Day. 
WINFIELD, At the exercises on Recognition 

KANSAS. Day at the Winfield Assembly 
there were the usual procession, the arches, the 
golden gate, and the presentation of diplomas to 
thirteen C. L. S.C. graduates. The address was 
delivered by Dr. Eugene May. The exercises of 
the day closed with a C. L. S. C. banquet. 

In the Round Table meetings a real Chautauqua 
spirit prevailed and the Lanier program proved 
specially interesting. A Society of the Hall in the 
Grove was organized at the close of the last meet- 
ing, and several names were added to. the Class 
of 1902. 

The Assembly has an educational department 
well equipped to do thorough work, and this year 
nine departments were opened to students, that of 
domestic science attracting unusual attention. 

The entertainments and lectures were greeted 
with rapt attention and many well-known speakers 
assisted in this branch of the Assembly work. 
Among them were Hon. W. J. Bryan, Dr. J. B. 
DeMotte, Rev. Eugene May, Chancellor W. F. 
McDowell, and Col. L. F. Copeland. 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


The recent war has called forth 

several books of more or less in- 
terest which treat of Spain, Cuba, and the war 
itself. One of these books is “The Spaniard in 
History,” * a short volume by James C. Fernald. 
It is not a formal history of Spain but an account 
of decisive events in the national development 
whereby a good picture of the nation’s condition 
may be obtained. 

The revised and enlarged edition of “Spain in 
History,”t by James A. Harrison, is a more preten- 
tious work than the one just mentioned. Twenty 
centuries of time are covered by the narrative, 
which is written in a bright, scholarly style, and it 
includes not merely historical data, but many inter- 
esting facts relating to the literature of Spain. The 
volume opens with an introduction by G. Mercer 
Adam, who is also the author of the last two 


Books of the War. 


* The Spaniard in History. By James C. Fernald. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

t Spain in History. By James A. Harrison. Introduction 
by G. Mercer Adam. Revised and enlarged. 631 pp. Akron, 
O.: The Werner Company. 
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chapters, which bring the history down to the 
present time. Like other works of its kind, it is 
amply illustrated and contains an index. 

Thomas J. Vivian is the author of two volumes 
in which, in spite of evidences of hasty preparation, 
the great events of the war are vividly described in 
a bright, journalistic style. “With Dewey at Ma- 
nila” * is a narrative of the engagement in the 
Philippines, including a description of the town and 
bay of Manila and of the American and Spanish 
fleets. The illustrations include portraits of naval 
officers and pictures of the United States battle- 
ships. Paper covers encase this volume. “The 
Fall of Santiago ” f is the title of his second book. 
The chasing of Cervera’s fleet, Hobson’s exploit, 
the fighting at Guantanamo, the expedition of the 
Rough Riders, the destruction of Cervera’s fieet, 
and the surrender of Toral, are some of the events 
he has chosen to describe. Some excellent pictures 
are found among the numerous illustrations. 

100 
246 pp. 


* With Dewey at Manila. Edited by Thomas J. Vivian. 


pp.——t The Fall of Santiago. By Thomas J. Vivian. 
$1.50. New York: R.F. Fenno & Company. 





TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


The relation of the Caucasian race to the tropics 
is the theme of “The Control of the Tropics.” * 
Clearly and cogently the author, Benjamin Kidd, 
has formulated his arguments, which point out the 
duty of the English-speaking people, and give us 
the principle on which a successful development of 
the tropics depends. 

A compilation of essays and addresses by Theo- 
dore Salisbury Woolsey is entitled “ America’s 
Foreign Policy.” t Most of the papers relate to 
events of the last four years, and in several of them 
the author discusses in a lucid, forceful way the 
difficulties with Spain in the light of international 
law and the policy of the government as exhibited 
by previous diplomatic proceedings. The Bering 
Sea and fishery questions, the relation of the Paris 
declaration to the United States, and the inter- 
oceanic canal are other topics treated. 

“ Lights and Shadows of our War with Spain” f 
is a paper-bound volume containing anecdotes and 
incidents of the war, with descriptions of some of 
the important engagements. It is largely a compila- 
tion and contains tyvo illustrations. 


One of the boldest Arctic explorers, 
who has done much to advance the 
interests of geographical, meteor- 
ological, and geological science, is 
Lieut. Robert E. Peary, and an account of his ex- 
periences in Greenland are embodied in a work || of 


Northward 
over the 
“ Great Ice.” 


two large volumes. In 1886 he made a preliminary 
visit to Greenland to discover the nature of the 
great ice plateau and to test his theories in regard 
to equipment and methods of exploration. His 
real work began five years later, when, accompanied 
by his wife and several assistants, he landed at 
McCormick Bay, where winter quarters were estab- 
lished. From this place boat and sledge trips were 
made, and during the expedition, which lasted a 
little more than a year, the northernmost part of 
Greenland was reached. Four subsequent expedi- 
tions were conducted by Lieutenant Peary in spite 
of many obstacles which menaced the execution of 
his plans. The difficulties of his undertaking he 
has fully explained, and he has described the country, 
the people, and the animal life in a clear and com- 
prehensive manner. His recital of experiences in 
the land of the midnight sun is intensely interesting, 
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and if anything is needed to make the account more 
effective it will be found in the maps, diagrams, 
and excellent illustrations, which number several 
hundred. Each volume is also supplied with an 
index. 


With the death of Prince Bismarck 
a long and successful diplomatic 
career came to a close. He was 
identified with some of the most important political 
events of the century, the history of which has 
not up to the present time been clearly under- 
stood. Now it is quite possible by means of a 
recently published memoir of Prince Bismarck* to 
see the reasons for certain hitherto inexplicable 
diplomatic moves. This work is by Dr. Moritz 
Busch, who for more than twenty years was con- 
nected with Prince Bismarck in an official capacity 
of the most intimate character. During this period 
Dr. Busch kept a diary in which he recorded all im- 
portant conversations with the prince, his views on 
people and events, with descriptions of his manner 
of living and working, and many trivialities which 
make a work of this kind entertaining as well as in- 
structive. Two volumes of some five hundred 
pages each are necessary to contain the mass of 
material, much of which is a verbatim report of 
Bismarck’s remarks. The work is therefore of the 
highest value, being authoritative and opening to 
the world some of the secrets of the political his- 
tory of Europe. A half dozen illustrations consti- 
tute the pictorial portion of the book and an index 
closes the second volume. 

Justin McCarthy’s admirable biographical work 
which tells the life history of the Rt. Hon. William 
E. Gladstone,t has been revised and enlarged to 
cover the last two years of his life, a period which, 
in spite of his advanced years and failing health, 
was full of activity. The closing scenes of his 
life Mr. McCarthy has described forcefully and 
sympathetically, and the completed story, in the 
writer’s most delightful style, is a valuable com- 
mentary on one chapter of English history. The 
illustrations are numerous and most befitting a 
work of this kind. In binding and general make-up 
this volume is like the first edition, which was 
reviewed in these columns a little less than a 
year ago. 


Important 
Biographies. 


“Caleb West, Master Diver” is the 
title of a story by F. Hopkinson Smith. 
The dominant theme is the construction of a solid 


Fiction. 
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foundation thirty feet under water for a lighthouse 
on Shark’s Ledge, in the vicinity of New York. As 
the author describes the process the reader in- 
stinctively holds his breath, so-vividly are the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the work set forth. But be- 
sides this the writer portrays the life of these work- 
ers, who are seamen, as one who knows them well, 
laying bare the tenderness, the sympathy, the in- 
tegrity hidden under the rough exterior. In ad- 
dition to the tragic episode which nearly breaks the 
heart of the master diver is a secondary play of 
hearts interesting to study. 

A pleasant volume for reading aloud to a com- 
pany of friends is “ Penelope’s Progress,”* which 
describes Penelope Hamilton’s exploits in Scotland. 
Her friends, Francesca and Salemina, who shared 
in her English experiences, are the congenial com- 
panions of her travels in Scotland and they enter 
thoroughly into the spirit of Scottish town and coun- 
try life. Mrs. Wiggin’s manner of describing the 
events of the summer, the commonplace as well as 
the thrilling heart experiences, is charmingly bright 
and chatty. The unique covers of Scottish tartan 
are appropriate and suggestive. 

He who reads “The Gadfly ’t will be unable to 
throw off at once the spell of its power. In the 
first few pages a conversation between Montanelli, 
an Italian priest, and Arthur Burton, an English 
lad studying in Pisa, reveals the fact that the latter 
is connected with the organization known as Young 
Italy. By a combination of unfortunate circum- 
stances Arthur loses faith in religion, Montanelli, 
and all other friends and leaves the country for 
South America, returning thirteen years later under 
the name Rivarez, so transformed that he is un- 
recognizable. Then as the Gadfly, a nickname well 
deserved, he takes part in revolutionary schemes 
which bring him into contact with Montanelli and 
another friend to whom he was formerly devotedly 
attached. At this stage in the story the author be- 
gins to show real skill in character sketching, and 
every subsequent incident throws light on this one 
character, repulsive yet attractive, and sometimes 
incomprehensible. But it is the climax of the story 
that contains the most striking example of the au- 
thor’s power. Herein bold, vigorous phrases which 
yet show a nicety of discrimination are delineated 
the imprisonment and death of the Gadfly and the 
remorse of Montanelli, which drives him to mad- 
ness. 

Marshall Saunders is the author of a story which 
for the sweetness and purity of its principal charac- 
ters deserves a wide popularity. This tale is a ro- 
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mance of Acadia,* and a greater part of the action 
takes place on Canadian soil. The hero, Vesper 
Nimmo, is a Bostonian, and in the garret of his city 
home he discovers a letter written by his great-grand- 
father, which sends him off to Acadia on an unusual 
quest among the French. At Sleeping Water Inn 
in ZL’ Eau Dormante he meets Rose a Charlitte a 
charming and noble Acadian. This is the beginning 
of a simple but interesting plot, into which historical 
events have been skilfully woven and by which the 
Acadian character has been effectively portrayed. 

Mr. Davenant, a self-made man, is the most strik- 
ing personage in Mrs. Burton Harrison’s “ Good 
Americans.”+ The excellence of his character 
makes the shallowness and insincerity of the pleas- 
ure-seeking devotees of society around him seem 
greater by contrast. The Grantham family and 
Miss Carnifen are other admirable actors in a plot 
sufficiently complicated to arouse the curiosity of 
the reader. The development of the story involves 
the delineation of the upper strata of society in 
New York. A wedding trip abroad is described, 
making a pleasant diversion frem the monotony of 
the New York round of pleasures. 
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From the painting by Grosse. 





